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The Business Outlook for Glomen. 


BY MRS. CROLY. 


T ought to be a matter of rejoicing that 
the lines of demarcation between 
men and women, so far as ‘ busi- 
ness,’? that is to say, commercial 
pursuits are concerned, are fast dis- 
appearing. Business, in the hands 

of men, has of late lost much of its old, fixed 
and honorable character, and is rapidly drift- 
ing into mere speculation, into a continuous 
series of efforts on the part of the least scru- 
pulous to over-reach others who are more 
scrupulous, and it has thus become more a 
game for sharpers than opportunity for hon- 
est and legitimate occupation. 

For this kind of business it is to be hoped 
women have little capacity, and the less 
such as this is cultivated and developed 
the better; but that the absurd lines should 
disappear which make business socially 
honorable and praiseworthy for a man, and 
lowering to a woman, has become necessary 
to the moral life of women, and the woman 
of recognized position who disregards these 
barriers, and conscientiously enters into and 
pursues a legitimate business, is more a ben- 
efactor to her sex than if she founded a hos- 
pital. 

Just now there is much talk about women 
in business. There is a business wave which 
has struck Great Britain with great force, 
and of which the reverberations are felt here. 
The troubles among the Scotch crofters and 
the Irish peasantry have resulted in the total 
annihilation of hundreds of incomes derived 
from rentals of farms and other property, 
and thousands of womien, delicately reared, 
have been compelled to face starvation, the 
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poor-house or some form of remunerative 
employment. The distresses assume their 
severest form for the elderly women, who 
are too old and too much incapacitated by 
their age and habits to begin life with vigor 
on new lines. Many of these earn the pit- 
tance, which keeps soul and body together, 
by doing fine or fancy needlework for socie- 
ties organized to succor them; but it is a 
pitiful case to see gentlewomen, who have 
all their lives helped others, now bending 
their poor eyes over the making of lace, or 
embroidery, for what barely suffices to buy 
bread. 

The younger and more energetic are less 
to be pitied. They exercise courage in facing 
the facts and battling with them; but there 
is the development and cultivation of strength 
in the struggle, satisfaction in effort, and 
pride in success. The story of one lady is 
told, who in six years has acquired a compe- 
tence; of another who is educating her 
daughters, setting up her sons in business as 
they become old enough, and has put her 
interfering and disastrous husband upon a 
pension, as the only way to keep him from 
injuring the structure she laboriously reared. 

A great sensation has been created in Lon- 
don society circles, of late years, by the en- 
trance into business of a number of ladies of 
title and previous social distinction. Most 
of these have gone into millinery and dress- 
making, one into hair-dressing, and several 
into agencies for real estate. One titled lady 
is known as Madame “ Isabel,’ another as 
‘*Madame de Courcy,” and two, with some 
other ladies, formed a company under the 
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name of “‘ Valerie et Cie’”’ (Valerie & Co.). 
All these ladies are spoken of .as in earnest, 
aud measurably successful, some of them 
very much so.» They were possessed of taste, 
they needed money, and they determined to 
turn their taste to account. 

It would have been better and more honest 
in them to have retained their own names; 
but probably the adoption of a pseudonym 
was as much a necessity, imposed by their 
relatives and friends, as their own desire; 
for the woman who has the courage to take 
such a step is not likely to consider her 
name, or her husband's name, the most im- 
portant part of her personality, and the one 
most requiring protection. More worthy of 
respect, however, are those women who, un- 
der their own name, pursue a business career 
alike honorable to it and themselves, Such 
a one was the Hon. Mrs. Moberley of Lon- 
don, England, who started the milk-business, 
and had her own name on the milk-wagons, 
which were known from one end of the great 
Metropolis to the other. Another instance 
is that of Mrs. Elise P. Buckingham, a sketch 
of whom appeared in the March number of 
this Magazine. Mrs. Buckingham is one of 
the most successful fruit-raisers in Northern 
California ; and, though she bought her land 
for investment, and had not then any idea of 
going into the business of its cultivation her- 
self; yet she has now grown interested in the 
successful prosecution of her enterprise, and 
her handsome, artistically painted wagons, 
with her name and ‘‘ Lagunita Ranch, Vaca- 
ville,” in clear, bold lettering, in which the 
fruit is conveyed to market, or to the depots, 
for transfer, are the pride of the town. 

There are risks in business that women 
cannot possibly foresee until personal ex- 
perience has made them acquainted with 
their sources, and these risks are so multi- 
plied by the enterprising, speculative spirit 
of the age, and the willingness to proceed to 
any lengths to gain a point, that it is neces- 
sary to begin with caution, trust to no repre- 
sentations, and not enter into any partner- 
ship, unless under circumstances and with 
persons who are intimately known and have 
stood the test of time and events. There is 
no lack of business ability among women ; 
but as yet it has not been cultivated up to 
the standard of unscrupulousness—of disre- 
gard of the rights and interests of others. 
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Men say women lack ‘‘ nerve” for great busi- 
ness enterprises ; but it is to be feared not. 
Nerve, in this sense, simply meaws willing. 
ness to take risks, the losses from which, 
under our present system, fall upon others, 
often upon the innocent and entirely unsus- 
pecting. 
some would entirely refuse—to take such 


risks, principally because their consideration. 


for others, which they have not outgrown, 
would torture them with auxiety, which men 
with ‘‘nerve’’ would not feel at all. 

That business which is a natural source of 


supply, which is the recognized and welcome. 


medium between the producer and the con- 
sumer, is now best aud most easily cultivated 
in small and old communities—at least, by 
women—neighborhoods from which men 
have departed to seek the stronger and 
swifter life of the cities, leaving the quieter 
paths to the fresh influence of thoughtful 
women. It is in such neighborhoods that 
women’s schools and colleges have grown to 
eminence; that new industries have been 
started and won their way to recognition im 
the great centres, and in such places still 
lie unnoticed chances that, like the pearl in 
the shell, only wait for the daring, yet care 
ful, hand to find and put to proper use. 
Business success in great cities now re 
quires many of the qualities of the successful 
general. Courage, the steadfast will, the eye 
which sees only the goal in view and tram- 
ples down all obstacles in order to reach it 
Women, as yet, have but little chance with 
men in a warfare like this; for they usually 
lack both the means and the force with 
which the ages of might making right have 
endowed men ; and a woman sacrificed is not 
greatly pitied—why could she not have 
“kept quiet’ and worked in her ‘‘ sphere?” 
But within certain limits and disassociated 
from men, who, good and generous though 
they may be, rarely, if ever, work on lines of 
such justice with women as they do with 
each other, women find many avenues to 
business success. One of the reasons is that 
they work more in the old ways, attend to 
their business personally, and establish di- 
rect relations between themselves and the 
buying public. Another element of theif 
success is the fear of debt. ‘‘ Short credits 
make long friends,’’ says the old saw. Wo 
men are anxious if a debt hangs over them, 


Women would usually dread—_ 
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and are never “‘easy”’ tili it has been dis- 
charged. A third factor is the willingness to 
work for small profits rather than incur great 
risks, and the stimulus, which the majority 
of women feel, from the spur of the necessity 
of providing for children or aged relatives, a 
responsibility felt much more strongly by 
women than by men, though the latter are 
called the ‘‘ natural providers.” 

It is a little curious that previous business 
experience does not seem to have much to 
do with these successes. There are women 
in the very highest society who are naturally 
women of business. They are often the bet- 
ter part of their husbands’ individuality. 
These women manage their own households ; 
they do not delegate them to others; and a 
household is a small kingdom. One who 
can govern it well—especially one who can 
give it dignity, refinement and usefulness» 
as a centre of family and social life, upon 
small means—can manage a business profit- 
ably, if the management is in her own hands. 

Still, there is a good deal of feeling that 
these business enterprises of women are 
largely transitional and experimental, and 
not to be judged from any serious or purely 
business point of view. It is argued that 
women are forced into them, and that they 
get out of them as soon as possible, looking 
upon them at best as a bridge to carry them 
over rising water. It is said that when girls 
belonging to good families are trained to 
business as boys belonging to such families 
are, and when women remain in business 
after the necessity has passed away, the pub- 
lic will begin to look upon the business idea 
for women as no longer an experiment, but 
a serious purpose. 

Well, this cannot come all at once; but it 
iscoming. Young women are entering pro- 
fessions with deliberate purpose. They will 
soon choose business instead of teaching, 
which is now over-stocked. As yet, fathers 
stand in the way quite as much, perhaps 
more than mothers, of the latter choice. 
They will not afford their daughters the same 
aid to a business career they afford to their 
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sous, They expect them to marry. They 
will pay for a few dresses for them, because 
they consider these part of the attractive 
forces by which the ‘‘girls’’ are to be taken 
off their hands; but business! that is ridicu- 
lous. Where is the business house which a 
young lady. of position and means could 
enter? 

And there is sense as well as vigor in this 
aspect of the question. Are we going to be 
able to overcome it? From the women of 
intelligence who now control capital, and 
who are building up business for themselves, 
are we to gain a class who will hold them- 
selves superior to conventions and conven- 
tional restraints; who will educate their 
daughters to business, and train them or 
others to take their place? This is possible 
if they are truly in earnest; if they can wait 
for social recognition ; if they have learned 
to place the true estimate upon the “socie- 
ty’’ they have relinquished, and know how 
easy it will be to make it when they get 
ready ; that is to say, when they have money 
enough to buy the entrance ticket. 

In the meantime, it seems more natural 
for women that business should be the 
means, not the end, and as necessary as ever 
for the good of the race; that the slime of 
the serpent should not soil the pure wings 
of the dove. Business has been, in the hands 
of some good men, a mighty instrument of 
perpetual race advancement. In the hands 
of a notable woman, who died recently, it 
was a creative power, the source of a spring 
of beneficence which flowed out far and wide 
to unknown and untold limits. The wisdom 
and goodness which guided the distribution 
were as great as the judgment which had 
aided the accumulation, and the monument 
which the city of Paris will erect to this wo- 
man of business, the proprietress of a small 
shop which afterwards grew into the “ Bon 
Marche,’’ will be a perpetual sign and seal 
of a nobility beyond that which kings or 
queens can confer—of a crown royal to which 
successful business has given a glorious im- 
mortality. 
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VIII. 
EPH TWITCHELL'’S MAIDEN SPEECH. 

HE Saggopolis Guards, twenty- 

six in number, including the cap- 

tain and two lieutenants, in their 

showy new uniform ordered for 

this special accasion, and the 

Great North American brass band, outnum- 
bering the Guards, in gorgeous apparel (their 
gold lace or feathers taken separately were 
stunning), marched down the main street. A 
genuine surprise to the multitude. It was a 
lovely evening, but some thoughtful mind 
provided half a dozen torches, and these and 
the moon’s rays illuminated the procession in 
a manner that added novelty to the scene, to 
say nothing of the tremendous effect the shiit- 
ing lights produced upon the drum-major, 
whose imposing stature and tri-colored feath- 
ers at times rendered him absolutely startling. 

Another and greater surprise was in store 
for the occupants of the hotel. When the 
Guards were fairly opposite it, three officers 
in succession commanded ‘“‘halt!”? in loud 
voices. The Guards were brought to a right- 
face, their arms ordered to the ground, and 
they stood at parade-rest, looking as hand- 
some as the brightest colored chromo repre- 
senting volunteers in stern battle array, while 
the band serenaded the new candidate for 
Congress, whe was called upon loudly for a 
speech; and who, in response to the clamor 
stepped forward, and there, with his hand- 
some wife and a bevy of beauties—her friends-— 
around her for a back-ground, the Colonel 
made a brief but entirely satisfactory response. 
Everybody said it was a very fine speech, and 
the Colonel's native dignity and graceful 
bearing impressed the crowd. 

Mrs. Twitchell, who was looking out of her 
door upon the scene below, turned to Eph, 
who seemed to enjoy the military display, 
and gave due attention to the Colonel's 
speech. 

‘What are you so taken with? I know it 
is something awful funny—can’tI tell? What 
is it Eph?” 


THE PHILOSOPHER OF TIRL’S Row,” etc., etc. 
1 by the author.) 


“Tt is awful funny!’’ Eph’s lips twitched 
and his eyes sparkled with merriment. “It's 
wuth all it cost me—and a durn sight more,” 
he added in low tones, glancing about him 
to assure himself that no one overheard 
him.”’ 

“Tt aint your plannin’, surely?” 

‘Well it jest is—a// my plannin’. There's 


not a soul knows it ’cept Squire Sneed and- 


the Captain. 
to you.” 

“Why, Eph! What did you do that for? 
Aint it doing most too much? Won't you 
give him the advantage if you keep on?” 

Eph pulled on a sober face, ‘‘I don't 
think so. I’m a givin’ the Colonel a good 
send-off--the very best he could get. There’s 
more comin’.’’ His eyes twinkled in antic 
pation. 

‘“What do you mean, Eph? What have 
you to do with the Captain, and the cost?” 

‘* You'll find out some day—I’ve said more 
now than I'd ought to. Its all right, Tillie. 
Don’t they look tremenjus in them new uni- 
forms? Jes look at the leader of the band!” 

Mrs. Twitchell shot a peculiar glance at her 
husband, and was silent. A vague suspicion 
entered her mind, a surmise the correctness 
of which she resolved she would solve at her 
leisure. As the crowd were cheering the 
Guards, who had resumed their march, she 
whispered to her husband, ‘what next, 
Eph?” 

‘‘ Fire-works,’’ said Eph, grimly. 

‘“You don’t never mean to say you’ve gone 
and spent a lot of money on sky-rockets !” 

‘The hull variety—all the nash’nul colors. 
Blue lights, red lights—all that goes in the 
fire trade. They're here, and the Colonel's 
goin’ to get the benefit of them. If I could 
put a American eagle right a-top of the 


Planned it all since I talked 





’ 


American flag, soaring over it, I’d give it t0 | 
There aint nothin’ mean about 


the Colonel. 
me, Tillie.’’ 

Mrs. Twitchell did not know whether 
laugh or scold him. She said, very soberly, 
as she was moving away from him, ‘I think 
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you could find a better use for your money. 
It’s your’s, but I don’t see any sense in such 
goigs on.”’ 

Eph detained her with the touch that was 
like a lover’s. One hand was thrust quickly 
through his bristling hair—a trick he had— 
his lips puckered and the twinkle that meant 
mischief met her questioning glance as he 
added, in a low tone : 

‘There now. Don’t you bother none, Til- 
lie. This fire-works that’s a goin’ to lightin’ 
up the Colonel’s path, ’ll be a bigger head- 
light for me than for the Colonel, by an’ by.”’ 

“T don’t know what you are talking about. 
This is all child’s play to me, Eph; but may 
be it’s because women’s and men’s ways are 
so different. Listen! 
you, Eph. Now don’t you say a word to 
them or you'll rue it. You can’t get up here 
an’ speak for the Colonel, and go against him 


They’re calling on 


afterward. Promise me you won’t speak.”’ 

Mrs. Twitchell’s voice was tense with emo- 
tion ; her breath came in quick gasps, as she 
caught the lappel of her husband’s coat and 
held him near her. ‘‘ Promise—say you won’i, 
Eph.” 

Still looking at her in a way that puzzled 
her, Eph’s eyes twinkled as he glanced at 
those nearest him on the porch, and shouted, 
““Not now. Wait awhile, boys, and I'll have 
something to say that'll wake you up, I 
reckon.”’ 

‘I'd never believed it of you—never!”’ 
exclaimed his wife, as she left him and re- 
joined her companions on the porch. Eph, 
instead of going forward, stepped gingerly 
into the hall, and entering the front room 
stood quietly back of the curtain as a cheer 
Eph smiled grimly. He knew what 
the cheer meant. Looking down upon 
the surging crowd, he was able to distinguish 
his friends, whose features were thrown out 
in strong relief by the red-light that illumined 
the street and the lot opposite the hotel. 
Then rockets ascended in swift succession, 
under the direction of Squire Sneed. The 
crowd began to cheer again, but as heads 
were thrown back the cheer died away ; and 
as the rockets burst, and varied lights hover- 
ed uncertainly in the air and then gracefully 
descended, the multitude expressed their ad- 
miration in half-suppressed exclamations. 
The band struck up the Star Spangled Ban- 
ner when the first rocket burst, and at the 


arose, 


end of five minutes glided into Hail Colum- 
bia, finishing with Yankee Doodle. What 
it lacked in harmony and finish was made up 
in volunie. The representative men of Rac- 
coon County present turned proudly to each 
other as they confessed that they had not 
thought it possible that the Saggopolis band 
could play like that; while Roman candles, 
rockets, blue, red, green and purple lights 
succeeded each other in a manner that be- 
wildered and blinded many simple people, to 
whom a county fair was an event. 

When the last rocket burst, and the finest 
cataract of stars yet beheld faded from view, 
a stentorian voice called for Eph Twitchell. 
Then the air was vocal with the name of 
‘*Twitchell! Twitchell! Twitchell !’’ 

Bass voices coupled it with ‘ Eph,’ and 
falsetto voices dwelled on the final syllable. 
In response to the chorus of calls which 
grew louder and louder, until the rocks on 
the hillside echoed ‘‘ Twitchell ! Twitchell!” 
distinctly, Eph Twitchell very deliberately 
stepped to the front of the porch. His wife 
cast a single glance upon him; wonder and 
shame were blended in that swift glance that 
none there noticed, as she swiftly withdrew, 
motioning to her companions to follow her. 

Thus, in a second’s time, Eph Twitchell 
stood alone on the end of the porch in front 
of his room, looking calmly around him, and 
down upon the crowd that was gaping up at 
him. The crowd called to each other noisily 
to be silent, but Eph had not uttered a 
word. He had never made a speech in his 
life; at that moment he could not speak. A 
tremor pervaded his frame; his tongue clove 
to the roof of his mouth; he thought he 
would fall, and grasped the rail in front of 
him. A strange silence fell upon the crowd. 
Hundreds there, knowing Twitchell was one 
of the ‘‘readiest’’? men, to employ their own 
language, in meeting questions concerning 
public affairs, and swift and keen in business 
transactions, suspecting something was amiss, 
slily winked and nudged each othcr. Some 
whispered : 

‘‘ Look out for him now—Eph’s tight.” 

Strange how a man’s nearest neighbors and 
friends seize upon the first evidence of a 
weakness or foible, finding in it a subject for 
jest. The idea that Eph Twitchell, who was 
never known to be under the influence of 
liquor, and who had never drank spiritous 
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liquor half a dozen times in his life, was 
standing there in a maudling condition, 
clutching the rail to steady himself, was so 
funny that the crowd suddenly braced them- 
selves together, every individual resolving 
not a word that Eph uttered should escape 
his ear. 

In the strange stillness that appalled Eph, 
his first thought was anger: anger at his 
wife for deserting him. Had she remained 
beside him, he would not be the laughing- 
stock of Raccoon County. A faint sound, 
unnoticed by all there, attracted Eph's atten- 
tion. He knew it was his wife’s fingers on 
the window-sill; realized it before he had 
half turned his head to the right, and met 
heg eyes. Her eyes were flashing with sup- 
pressed excitement. The moment their eyes 
met she nodded quickly and almost imper- 
ceptibly, but the gleam from her eyes, as well 
as the quick nod, recalled his wits. The 
change from stolidity and sluggishness to 
alertness was instantaneous. The man was 
all animation when he faced the crowd 
again. He withdrew his hand from the rail, 
thrust it through his hair two or three times, 
and spoke without clearing his throat. 
voice was as easily controlled as at any time. 
He did not begin in a loud tone; addressing 
those immediately within hearing, he smiled 
as he said : 

“Boys, I feel sorter strange standin’ here 
all alone, with all you folks hangin’ on to 
my words, like as if I was a philospher.”’ 

Here half a dozen shouted ‘“‘louder!” and 
then Eph raised his voice. 

“T ought to begin with ‘Ladies and gen- 
tlemen;’ I hope you’ll excuse me. This is 
my first speech, if it can be called a speech. 
Howsever, I’ll manage to make myself under- 
stood afore I’m done, an’ you, Tom Perkins, 
needn’t be shiftin’ yer weight from one foot 
to tother, because I shant keep ye long.” 

A laugh went up at Perkins’ expense, Tom 
laughing loudest of all, and rejoining, 
““Maybe you’ll want my feet to help you 
stand up, Eph, before you’re done.”’ 

“Thanks, Tom,” said Eph quickly, ‘‘for 
the idea. Now then, ladies and gentlemen, 
I’ve got the thing I wanted—my text. You 
know the preacher always preaches from a 
text. Some of you’ll say I’d ought to be 
able to preach a little, seein’ there’s been 
four preachers in the Twitchells in ez many 


His~ 
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generations$ but that’s not my fault, boys, 
an’ you'd best not bring that up agin me.” 

The crowd were laughing heartily now, 
more at Eph’s quaint manner than his 
words, 

‘Ez I’ve said, Tom Perkins’ feet is my 
text. I don’t want his feet. I’m standing 
right here on my own feet. They’ve brought 
me this fur through the world, and I’m used 
to them, and rely on them.” 

There was a seriousness in his tone now 
that made the crowd incline their ears to- 
ward Eph. 

‘I’m done jokin’ now—I’m comin’ right 
down to business. An’ when I say business, 
I mean business. 
but when it comes to plantin’ anything from 
cabbages to corn, and gittin’ the most good 
out-of a dollar, makin’ a dollar go ez fur as 
its weight will carry it, why I don’t need to 
tell you I’m not afraid to back my opinion 
agin anybody’s. I’m just what nater an’ 
Raccoon County has made me. Not very 
fine, but Raccoon County has never had 
cause to be ashamed of me, as I hope it 
won't have.” 

Cries of “It never will—go on Eph”? inter- 
rupted him. 

‘*You’ll let me go at my own gait. I know 
jest what I’m drivin’ at—I’m headin’ for a 
pint that’ll surprise you—but I'm square sot 
on the road, and on my own feet. I never 
did think a man that stood on his father’s 
legs was as good grit as a man that stands on 


his own, an when I see a chap puttin’ on airs © 


on his father’s an’ his grandfather’s legs, as 
some people does—I feel like sayin’ ‘ Lord 
help that chap when a frost comes.’”’ 

More and prolonged laughter. Eph waited 
patiently until silence was restcred. 

‘‘Now then—to the pint. Is there any 
man ‘ithin hearin’ of my voice ever knowd 
me to cheat a man?” Dead silence. ‘Is 
there, in all this crowd—an’ I see folks I 
know from all over Raccoon County, to say 
nothin’ of people from other counties—Is 
there a single man or boy says Eph Twit- 
chell ever said one thing and did another? 
You don’t none of you speak, which means 
I haven’t. Has any of you men that’s knowd 
me from the time I went to school ever 
knowd, or heard of Eph Twitchell doing a 
mean or low thing? Come now—this is busi 
ness—business from the word go. I heard 
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my old father once preach from a text that 
said the man that was agoin’ intoa fight ought 
to keep his mouth shet, an’ let the old 
soldiers talk. I’ve never forgot it. I’m 
nearly done talkin’ now. I’m goin’ to work. 
Goin’ to work jes’ as soon as this meetin’s 
over. Fact is, I’m workin’ now, because all 
[had to say when I got up here was to tell 
you as plain as I can tell it, so’s everybody’ll 
understand me, and to prevent any mistake, 
that I’m puttin’ myself up for Congress— 
I’m a nominatin’ of myself, an’ I’m goin’ to 
elect myself if it’s in the wood, an’ I believe 
itis. I may bea fool. We'll see whether I 
am or not when the election is over. Is 
there anybody here thinks Eph Twitchell is 
a fool ?’’ 

There was a chorus of negatives. Then 
the crowd became silent and apprehensive as 
men looked wonderingly at each other. 

“That’s kinder encouragin’—but I didn’t 
need it. Ithink I know jest what I’m doin’. 
To cut this rigmarole—I’m no speech-maker 
—right short. It’s none of anybody’s busi- 

*ness why I’m settin’ myself up after gittin’ 
my friends to put up another man. Is there 
anybody ’ithin sound of my voice says Eph 
Twitchell wasn’t head and front nominatin’ 
Colonel Stanwood? Well, I’m not boastin’ 
when I say I was. An’ now, sez you, here 
I’m puttin’ myself up. It looks like goin’ 
back hard on him, don’t it? Looks two-face, 
don’t it? Looks mean, don’t it? But you’ve 
jest said I’d never done a mean thing, or 
anythin’ I’ve need to be ashamed of—an’ 
neither I have. Well, you’ve got to figger 
this out for yourselves. 
the county. What the Colonel says, and 
I'm sot on saying, ought to help you find 
which is the likeliest man, and if you ain’t a 
pack of fools you'll vote for the likeliest 
man, an’ ez I’ve told a lot—a hull raft o’ my 
friends to vote and talk for the Colonel, an’ 
ez I'll not regard them ez my true friends if 
they don’t stick by him—he’ll need ’em, 
boys before I git through—where was I?— 
Oyes. Why, now, the long and short of it is, 
I’m a independent candidate. I’m standin’ on 
my own platform—these two feet—and I 
won’t swap or dicker with the best party God 
ever let live for a vote. I’m goin’ to give 
all Raccoon County a chance to see the 
Colonel an’ me, an’ then they can vete for 
the man they like best. The opposition 


I’m goin’ to stump ° 
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party can put one or none in the field—it 
won’t make no difference to me. I’ve ez 
much right to run as any man, ez much 
right to talk for votes, ez much claim 
on you, ez long ez I do the square thing, as I 
ever had. If the Colonel’s friends—my 
friends, too—think it’ll help to make the 
scrimmage interestin’ by askin’ why I’m up, 
let them ask. I think I’ve as good a right ez 
the Colonel—the same right every man here’ 
has to run for Congress—and no greater. 
That’s the first and last, the beginnin’ an’ 
end of my platform. Good night.” 

The conclusion of Eph’s speech, which 
almost deprived his listeners of their breath, 
was uttered with a nervous rapidity that im- 
pressed the crowd strangely. Every man 
there felt for the moment that Eph would 
win the race. When he re-entered the hotel, 
the crowd looked at each other as though 
they doubted their ears, then slowly sepa- 
rated. 

IX. 


SUBSTANCE AND SHADOWS. 


As Eph Twitchell stepped into the hall, he 
observed a couple whose forms seemed famil- 
iar near the middle of the. passage. The 
young people were conversing in low tones; 
their attitude, and something in their man- 
ner, recalled his youth. They stood a little 
apart, the lady with her head slightly bowed, 
an ear inclined to her companion, whose 
hands clasped her left hand. The gentle- 
man’s head was erect, defiant. As Eph paused 
‘on the carpeted hall, a girlish voice said : 

““T feel I have acted meanly in this matter, 
Grant. Polly has trusted me implicitly. 
What necessity is there for concealing the 
truth longer. Remember, Grant, you will 
have to take the responsibility from this hour. 
Why not go to her—why not permit me to 
tell her the truth ?”’ 

Eph Twitchell started. This was not the 
voice he expected to hear. A keen glance at 
the young man revealed asecond mistake ; he 
was a stranger, and now he remembered he 
had seen this young man with Colonel Stan- 
wood’s wife. As eaves-dropping was 4 thing 
Eph Twitchell abhorred, he turned on his 
heel self-convicted and darted into his own 
room; but the movement caused the young 
lady to turn quickly, at the same time she 
stepped aside : 
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‘Somebody was there, Grant. I am sure cigar he lit the instant he heard Edith ag 





Iheard a step.”’ swering his sister. ® ifani 
“It was fancy, Edith. You are positively ‘I am glad it is over, too. What with the” ; 
growing nervous."’ fair, this political fussing and other things, 3% mind 


“Nervous 4”? echoed Edith, reproachfully ; it seems to me I have scarcely found time to] 
‘* Grant, there are nights when I am unable talk to you since we met at Mrs. Stanwood’s, | 
to sleep. I know we were seen—perhaps And I was building so much on this week. I 
overheard. You see now I was right. We thought, Grant, you said you were giving up 
should have confided all to Polly.’’ smoking ?’’ 
“That’s a fact. Hang me, Polly, if [9 








‘‘Do be reasonable, Edith—not that you 


. 99 . * $ ? ; ’ >it aw 7.3 Q ‘ 
are not in all other matters,” said Grant. didn't forget it, Ill throw it a i } 
re oN ? heer w ares " . . 
“IT have told you Polly's failing; we have No, no! Now you a “ ie you maya 1 
P re o . y} ‘ 
done all that reasonable mortals could ex- 2% Well get the good of it. don't want to # ue 
pect of flesh and blood.” play the ogress. : “y] 
; ‘ “Of course you don’t. What put such J “7 
*T can’t blame you—I don’t blame you, : si ge ake Fe 
. or : % nonsetuse in your head?"’ said her brother, ¥ “2 
Grant. I blame myself. I will never prac- ~. Od i 
: ms en: an ¢,. With a twinge of remorse. I wa 
tice deception again ; this will be alesson for . , 
. . > She was the most affectionate of sisters,” “ speec 
life, Grant. If I could have forseen all, I . +. 
ss She had taken the place of a mother, and i life, 3 
would not have come here. : ; ae ie. 1 
ditt ; fal spite of her one besetting foible, placing im-~ ay] 
‘Edith, unless you are very careful you |). . Se eee ‘hiswellell 
will excite Polly’s suspicions.”’ plicit trust in all comers, Grant Chiswell’s§ Eph 
xci y’s sus] B. love for this elderly sister was as strong as 79m Tilli 
“Your sister has a right to be suspicious. the bonds of affection ever are between a knoy 
If poor Polly knew the truth, she would young brother and one who has been both 9 ay’s 
never trust mortal again. There! Go, for jnother and sister to him. 8 Et 
heaven’s sake, some one comes now—if it “Well,” said his sister quietly, ‘(I know oS want 
‘ ‘ y, 
< > >! . . ° a 
should be Polly !”” life must be different with you now. An old 3 Igo 
Her lover kissed her hand passionately, woman like me can’t be expected to under- |] rd 
then walked quickly out upon the porch. stand young men’s feelings, or to understand 9 Ido 
The young lady walked to the other end of exactly the extent of the social demands made im ing « 
the passage ; a door opening suddenly near upon them, I dare say you are mixed up in 9 such 
her, the light streaming through it fell full tpjs political canvass, although you have 7™ that 
upon her, anda voice called : ‘Edith, isthat yo¢ said a word about it. I dare say all #8 brov 
you, Edith? ; . ' the Colonel’s friends are, more or less. That “9% feet, 
“Yes,” answered Edith, pausing andlook- accounts for your absence, I suppose. No 9 wha 
ing back. An elderly lady, dressed in black, matter, we must meet our social engagements ther 
stood in the entrance to one of the suite of ret Grant; other matters, our private af- “9H do f 
. * ’ e ? ’ ’ 
rooms Colonel Stanwood’s party occupied. fairs included, must wait.” * thin 
“Do you want me now? I will be back in a —_frg, Peebles coughed “ 
pasa tie , ; ‘‘This smoke is annoying you, Polly.’ “Ye 
"as won ow ere Grat “Z contr ot ° " R ¥ 
. Are be = Ww an a bs woe Grant can No, no. Finish you cigar. I hadn’t seen gy ®° 4 
e. ave you seen him lately: you since noon, and was wondering where “jy ‘0’ 
“Grant?’’ Edith echoed. ‘‘ You may find you were. You can come in when vou finish agai 
him on the porch smoking, possibly.’’ Then, your cigar, if opportunity offers, to speak to .* 
after a slight pause, ‘shall I tell the clerk to me.” _ § twi 
inquire for him, and send him up ifheisnot “I will, I will, Polly,’’ said Grant Chis- 7 they 
on the porch ?”’ well heartily. When he was alone he said to gy ®4 
“No, no; do not trouble yourself now.” _ himself, “‘ Edith’s right. I’ll swear I feel like ~ thre 
Edith passed down the stairway, and Mrs. a burglar or sneak-thief in Polly’s presence.” av 
Peebles walked to the porch. Then he rose, flung his cigar from him an- peor 
“ce . ., 
Ah! you are there. I thought they were grily, and paced the porch. E 


speechifyinig out here ?”’ Meantime Eph Twitchell recounted to his 
So they were; that’s over for to-night, wife the incident he had witnessed, and 
thank heaven,” said Grant, as he puffed the laughingly added, “ If them two aint spliced, 
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Tillie, they soon will be. Shouldn’t wonder 
ifa big crop of weddings grewright out of Rac- 
coon County’s first fair. Them young folks 
minded me of you an’ me, Tillie, they did. 
Jes’ for the fun o? the thing, sposin’ you 
keep an eye on that couple. No trouble 
pickin’ them—there never is. Never saw a 
young couple with a hankerin’ for each 
other I couldn’t pick on quicker as a chip- 
munk can flirt its tail.” 

“You only think so, Eph. I don’t think 
you’re quick that way at all,” said his wife. 

“You don’t! Think you’re quicker, eh?”’ 

“] know Iam, Eph.” 

“That’s jest your woman’s conceit.” 

“No matter about women’s conceit now; 
I want to praise you right now for that 
speech. I never was as proud of you in my 
life, Eph. Never. It was all so sudden like.” 
@ “Iréckon [surprised all Saggopolis,’’ said 

Eph drily. ‘That was jes’ my calculation, 
Tillie. Now where is Fanny? I want to 


know what she thinks "bout it. Our Fan-, 


ny’s got ideas, Tillie, too, bout speechifyin’. 
Ef there’s anything ridiculous in my talk, I 
want her to p’int it out, so’s I’ll do better as 
I go along.”’ 

‘Fanny was here a few minutes ago. But 
Ido not see her now. Eph, while we're talk- 
ing of Fanny, we mustn’t have no nonsense 
such as they are talking of between her and 
that woman’sson. To be sure I felt when he 
brought her in, and laid her'down at my 
feet, as if I’dgiven him the whole world for 
what he’d done, but that was natural just 
then. Come to think, Eph,.it would never 
do for our Fanny and that woman’s son to 
think of each other.’’, 

“Pooh!”? exclaimed Eph Twitchell. 
“You're givin’ yourself a heap of trouble for 
tio airthly reason asIsee. Taint likely them 
two’ll ever think of, let alone see each other 
again.” 

“T'll do my best to prevent it,” Mrs. 


Twitchell replied in her resolute way. Then 


they resumed their duties as host and hostess, 
and the guests in the hotel who passed 
through the hall at a late hour that night 
envied the merry party imEph Twitchell’s 
Toomis. 

Eph’s friends called on him in such num- 
‘bers that night that they made a very respect- 
@ able procession filing up and down the 
} Stairway. When they discovered Eph was 


receiving friends in his rooms, instead of oc- 
cupying the bar-room, his male friends avail- 
ed themselves of the opportunity to introduce 
their wives to Tillie Twitchell, who was recog- 
nized as ‘“‘one of the smartest women in 
Raccoon County.”’ 

Mrs. Twitchell’s wit and tact were never 
displayed to better advantage. Her most 
intimate friends looked on admiringly as 
Tillie Twitchell received her husband’s 
friends’ wives and daughters, There-was a 
heartiness and directness in her greeting that 
gratified the men, while the women said there 
never was ‘‘a pleasanter or plainer spoken 
woman than Tillie Twitchell.” 

In some way her husband newer clearly 
understood how it was accomplished, when 
the visitors began to pour in upon them by 
twos and fours, Eph found himself in the 
rear room, where the cigars and liquors were 
placed on the table and mantel-piece. The 
men. passed in to him, leaving their wives 
and daughters in Mrs. Twitchell’s harids. 
When the men were ready to depart, their 
wives and daughters met them in the hall 
with Mrs. Twitchell standing at her open door, 
and thus groups entering met others retiring. 

Eph Twitchell, congratulated for the, hun- 
dredth time upon his maiden speech, and 
candidacy, at last checked compliments by 
pointing to the decanters and saying: 

“Allow me to remark, there’s a leetle the 
choicest liquor in Raccoon; help yourself. 
Them as don’t drink, ’ll find cigars on the 
mantel. We’re temperate folks in Raccoon, 
but a jigger of fust rate whiskey on rare oc- 
casions won’t hurt nobody.”’ : 

So that between pointing out the liquor, 
varying this brief welcome, and shaking 
hands with comers and goers, Eph found 
very little time to talk to any one. The 
whiskey did excel by many degrees any- 
thing ever tasted by the citizens of Raccoon 
County. They reminded each other of its 
quality years afterward when they met. 
Eph Twitchell little thought when he pur- 
chased it that it would be consumed in his. 
interest. It was designed for distribution om. 
the night of Colonel Stanwood’s election. 
It cost him a round sum. He only regretted: 


the cigars were not as good as the whiskey. - 


When the last caller was dismissed, Eph 
sat down and pondered. He heard his wife: 


laughing and talking to their friends in the 
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adjoining rooms, but he was disinclined to 
move. At the end of an interval that seemed 
very brief, he heard his wife bidding her 
guests good night in cheerful tones, for her 
husband as well as herself; then she opened 
the door quietly and stood before him. Eph 
looked up at her seriously, pointing with a 
thumb to the door. 

“Folks all gone to bed? 
say good night.”’ 

**T said it for you. 
here.” 

“*T jes sat down to think a bit.” 

“There hasn’t been a blessed sound in this 
room in the last half hour almost.” 

Eph looked at his watch. ‘‘Thunder! 
Thought it ’twernt more ’n five minutes, Til- 
lie.”” He stood up, passed his hand through 
his hair, then looked sharply at his wife, who 
was quietly preparing to retire. ‘Now I 
know why you said good night for me. You 
thought mebbe’’— He pointed tothe decan- 
ters onthetable. ‘‘Ineverteched it—never 
wet my lips with it. I’ve got more sense, I 
reckon, if I did tech it, than to git blin’ 
drunk.” 

“IT hope so, Eph,’’ his wife replied in a 
strange tone. ‘‘I’d rather you’d never get 
drunk, for my part.’’ 

“Drunk! Why what makes you talk in 
that way now? Out of the hull bilin’ of my 
men folks that sampled that liquor, not one of 
them teched it mor’n twice—when I forced 
it onto ’em the second time. . They all went 
away steddy on their legs, Tillie. Afore I’d 
make a man drunk, I’d take all that liquor 
and empty it out in Raccoon Creek—yes I 
would! Its jes forsociability’s sake—a kind 
o’ way men have of welkimmin each other. 
There’s men drunk from them decanters that 
hasn’t teched liquor ina year, like as not. 
We're temperate folks, Tillie ; an’ I want you 
to have more faith in my jedgment.” 

“T have faith in you, Eph. But the best 
of men have been known to—to take a little 
tdo much once or twice in a life-time. And 


if a man never does no more than ¢hat, Eph, 
say without intending it, its not a thing to 
make a fuss about. I’d think it my duty to 
look over it. Any sensible woman would, I 
think.”’ 

Eph was silent a little while. 
preparing to retire. 

** Tillie,’ he said deliberately, as he nodded 
toward the table, ‘‘that liquor wasn’t intend- 
ed to get drunk on; it’s for business.” 


I was going to 


You was so still like in 


He, too, was 
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There was another interval. Mrs, Ty 
chell was in bed when she heard Eph lang 
ing softly to himself. She turned to 1 
quickly. 7 
‘‘ Eph, before I forget it, I want to telly 
Fanny was out of the room from half p 
eight till nine, and longer. I do believeg 
met that woman’s son ”—it was curious Mf 
Twitchell never referred to the Colonel’sy 


as Mrs. Stanwood, or the Colonel’s - to we 
when she spoke of her daughter and you Tike : 
Stanwood—‘“‘for when I asked her aboutil from 
she said they’d only been speaking a minum Th 
orso. This thing’s got to be broken rightmgmmy, solit: 
Eph, if I have to do it myself; but it’s youn (for ’ 
place to do it.”’ with 

“TIsit? Then I’ll delegate it over to ‘creat 
wife—you break it up, jes as soon as vent, 
like.” ee ess,” 

“Very well, then. But when Fanny f broo 
fault with me, remember you’re not to inte cult 
fere for her.’’ a or a: 

“Land ’o liberty! Tillie. I shan’t imtem} pres 
ferea mite. Why here I’m a admirin? gi of tl 
your long head all the time. There i "that 
another woman in Raccoon County ’dali vin j 
the gumption you showed to-night, a taki in w 
of the wimmin folks into them other roommam | M 
and sendin’ the men back to me. It best 
goin’ on a plum hour an’ more afore I se Orle 
what was up. You’re worth a dozen wimmifiem and 
Tillie—never at a short—always a doin’ t mos 
very thing long ’fore anybody else ’d thifl that 
of it, an’ some would never think it had 
George! the Colonel’s wife can’t beat ym ‘was 
managin’, Tillie; you’re a master hand." N 

“I think I can help some,” said Mrs, bel< 
chell, modestly.” i aa wea 

Eph settled his head comfortably on Hil tled 
pillow, and a smothered laugh aroused hi the 


wife, who was falling asleep. ig 
‘“‘What are you laughing at now? I 
almost asleep. I’m very tired, Eph,” 
“TI was jes laughing at the idea of 
headin’ that procession o’ wimmin folks=—" 
directin’ them through the Colonel’s wife 
rooms this mornin’, then a filin’ them 
through our rooms, an’ a makin’ them fé 
their men folks along with them to-night 
double-teamin’ the business, havin’ the l@ 
word, ’n me helpin’ to’put the night-cap@ 
the hull procession !”’ ‘<4 
And Eph Twitchell laughed again, as 
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composed himself to sleep. 


[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


Che First Wioman Lvitor and Proprietor of a Great 
Daily. 


BY CATHERINE COLE. 


See Frontispiece. ° 


N the heart of one of the vast reaches 
of pine forest that lie, like a sombre 
shadow, across the State of Missis- 

sippi, alittle girl was born and grew 

/ to womanhood, the story of whose life reads 
like a romance that loses none of its interest 
from being true. 

This little girl, whose childhood was so 
‘solitary and lonely that she made friends 
(for want of other youthful companionship) 
with the crickets on the hearth and the wild 
creatures in the woods, was Eliza J. Poite- 
vent, whose name, whether as ‘‘ Pearl Riv- 
ets,” writing ringing lyrics; or as Mrs. Hol- 
brook, confronted with one of the most diffi- 
cult business problems a woman ever solved ; 
or as Mrs. Nicholson, famous journalist and 
president of the Women’s Press Association 
of the United States, is synonymous with all 
that is ideal in poetry, all that is progressive 
in journalism and all that is true and tender 
in womanhood. 

Mrs. Nicholson (for by that name is she 
best known) is so identified with the New 
Orleans Picayune, of which she is proprietor 
and controlling editor, and is so easily the 
most eminent female journalist in the world, 
that it is difficult to realize that before she 
had anything to do with newspaper work she 
was already famous in the world of letters. 

Mrs. Nicholson was a Miss Poitevent, and 
belongs to one of the most aristocratic and 
wealthy French Huguenot familes who set- 
tledin the South. At her birth, on account of 
the extreme ill health of her mother, she 
was given to a childless aunt who reared her 

in the heart of the lonely pine forest on the 
banks of the Pearl river, from which, years 
later, she took her nom de plume. There 
was no other child on the place, and the 
little Eliza, unconscious of the great future 
“that awaited her, grew up so solitary that she 
talked to the trees and flowers and brooks as 
if they had been sentient creatures. She did 
not care overmuch for books, but she learned 
the hidden lore of forest and field that she 
afterwards translated into ringing sonnets 
and songs that set themselves to music. She 


was always like a bird with a song in its 
throat, and when one day the song burst into 
perfect tune it found its way to print as 
naturally as the brook does the sea. 

But the little poet’s triumph was tinged 
with bitterness. Her family was aghast. It 
was well enough for her to scribble verses if 
it amused her, but to be printed and, above 
all, to be paid for it! The very thought was 


desecration and shocked all their old-fashion- ». 


ed southern ideas of maidenly propriety. 

The critics, however, were not slow to 
catch the true note of poesy in the simple 
little songs, and so, in spite of much opposi- 
tion, ‘‘Pearl Rivers’”’ continued to send out 
from her far-off home lyrics that carried the 
breath of the pine forest and the memory of 
half-forgotten country sounds into the very 


heart of the city. 
About this time Col. Holbrook, of the New 


Orleans Picayune, who had become deeply 
interested in the new southern poet, wrote 
offering her the position of literary editor of 
the Sunday Picayune. ‘This was a new de- 
parture in the southern journalism that 
excited much comment at the time, and it 
was greatly against the wishes of her family 
that Miss Poitevent accepted the position. 
But although reared in luxury and surround- 
ed with all that wealth could give, the deli- 
cate young girl felt an irresistible desire to 
follow the promptings of her genius and 
make for herself a place in journalism; 

No city, is more conservative than New 
Orleans, and at that time the prejudice 
against women working was extreme. Mrs. 
Nicholson was the first woman in the South 
to connect herself with the press, and in 
enduring the adverse criticism to which she 
was exposed she was to no small degree a 
martyr. Now there is no first-class journal 
in the South without one or more women on 
its staff, and notonly the honor and dignity 
of their positions, but the outrooting of the 
old prejudice and the many avenues of 
making an honest living openéd up to 
women, are due to the revolution which Mrs. 
Nicholson has alone and unaided worked in 
popular sentiment, 
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Shortly after Miss Poitevent’s connection 
with the Picayune she married Col. Hol- 
brook, and on his death, in the absence of 
children, became heir to the /icayune. 
When Mrs. Holbrook succeeded to the sole 
proprietorship of the paper, she found it in- 
volved in debt and litigation. She was very 
young and knew nothing of business, much 
less the intricate details of running a big 
daily pdper. Lawyers, friends and kindred 
advised her to give up the paper and take the 
pittance the law allowed her out of her hus- 
band’sestate. There was only one dissenting 
voice, that of Mr. Geo. Nicholson, for many 
years the business manager of the Picayune. 
He, advised her to keep the paper, to take 
personal charge of it, as he believed that it 
could be pulled through its difficulties, His 
advice she took and set. herself bravely to 
work to solve this difficult problem. It was 
a critical time, and any defection on the part 
of her employés would have been fatal, but 
her staff rallied gallantly around her, the 
public were not slow to appreciate the good 
newsy paper she gave them, and so by slow 
degrees and skillful management she estab- 
lished the paper on a solid financial basis, 
paid off its debts and made the Picayune 
what it is to-day—one of the representative 
papers of the whole country. To Mr. Nichol- 
son’s management in the counting-room and 
the devoted and faithful services of the staff, 
who so nobly assisted her then, Mrs. Nichal- 
son accords no scant measure of gratitude. 
She tells many amusing anecdotes of.this 
period of her life, and remembers how dread- 
fully frightened she was, the first morning 
after she assumed control of the paper, when 
the different members of the staff brought 
their copy up to her desk to submit to her; 
and how, when a rival paper so far forgot 
the amenities of journalism as to sneer at the 
Picayune for having a woman editor, the 
personalities suddenly ceased, and she learn- 
ed long afterwards that a member of her 
staff had made the rounds of the newspaper 
offices declaring that he would resent all 
flings at the lady who was at the head of the 
paper, and as he had already quite a reputa- 
tion as a duelist who was a dead shot and an 
expert swordsman, his hints were accepted. 

In 1878 Mrs. Holbrook married Mr. Geo 
Nicholson, who had so ably assisted her in 
upbuilding the, fortunes of the Picayune. 


Since her marriage the poesy of motherhog 
has so engrossed Mrs. Nicholson that it hg 
withdrawn much of her attention from liter 
ary matters, nor does she now work so lab 
riously on the paper as formerly, but there 
no diminution of her watchful care that ta 
in every detail from the political leaders # 
the weather notices. 3 
In person Mrs. Nicholson is very pleasing 
She is very slight, with a svelte, willo 
figure, with real Titian red hair, big gray eyeg 
and the beautiful sensitive mouth of a poet 
She has the personal magnetism that coul 
inspire her to be the leader of a forlorn hope 
and she is adored by the members of heg 
staff. ‘There is not a man of us who wo 


not lay down his life for her,’’ said one ¢ 


them recently to the writer of this sketch, 7 

Although pleasant and agreeable to 4 
who come into her presence, there is an 
definable air of delicate reserve about Mg 
Nicholson that it is not easy to penetrate, am 
outside of her family and office there are ng 
more than half a dozen people in New On 
leans who can claim an intimate acquaintane 
with her. But to these few friends she # 
passionately devoted and sees in them 1 
fault. ‘ 

One of the prettiest houses in the Garde 
District of New Orleans calls her mistress 
When she is in town, Mrs. Nicholson enter 
tains with gracious hospitality. It is a typi 
cal southern home, with generous galleries 
big, high ceilinged rooms full of antique fur 
niture, for which she has a passion, and @ 
souvenirs of the famous people with whot 
her busy life has brought her in contact 
There are treasures in old books that woul 
make a biblio-maniac envious—a Shakespeate 
over a hundred years old—and on the wall 
are a dozen exquisite lithographs of the prif 
cipal battles of the Mexican war, done’ i 
Paris from original sketches made on 
spot by Mr. Kendall, who went to the seaté 
hostilities as war correspondent of the Pic# 
yune. For the Picayune is no fledgling tt 
journalism, but was sending its special com 
respondents to the ends of the earth in searcii 
of news before most of the papers of tht 
day were born. 

But beautiful and attractive as Mrs. Nick 
olson’s town house is, it is at her home of 
the gulf coast that she enjoys life most. $ 
makes her home during the winter at Bay SE 
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AS YOU WENT DOWN THE ROAD, 


Louis, one of the prettiest of the gulf coast cares of mother, wife and editor, but “from 
villages, two hours’ ride from New Orleans, time to time the singing heart eends out a 
Here her secretary comes to answer the vast song like the following, which is at once the . 
piles of letters, and almost daily some mem- poet’s promise and her prophecy : 


ber of her staff who thinks nothing so 
charming as a day on the coast with “ Little 
Madam,” and nothing so delightful as one 
of the fish dinners her Creole cook knows so 
well how to prepare. Here are her horses 
and dogs, and sometimes she entertains her 
little boys with feats of equestrianism that 
are hardly excelled by the empress of Austria. 

In this home Mrs. Nicholson is ideally 
happy, with a husband who is still a lover 
after ten years of married life, and with her 
two little boys who are the most beautiful 
and picturesque children imaginable. 

Mrs. Nicholson’s genius is many-sided. 
Besides being one of the most famous jour- 
nalists of the day, she is a clever critic and 
above all a poet of great strength, originality 
and sweetness. No poet of our time has her 
power of subtle and ethical personification 
of the natural forces about us and of spirit- 
ualizing the whole world. 

Mrs. Nicholson has only published one 
small volume of lyrics, which appeared under 
the nom de plume of ‘Pearl Rivers,’ and of 
which Theodore Tilton, then at the zenith of 
his fame, prophesied great things, and of 
which Dr. Holcombe, the distinguished 
southern poet and literateur, says: ‘‘‘ Pearl 
Rivers’ stands ahead of any other southern 
poet, and no female writer in America, from 
Mrs. Sigourney to the Cary sisters, has 
evinced more poetic genius than shines 
throughout this little volume.” 

Mrs. Nicholson has not written much of 
late, ill health adding to the already heavy 


A BUTTERFLY POEM. 
PEARL RIVERS. 
Yesterday a blissful sadness 
That the singer only knows, 
Fell as'softly on my spirits 
As a dew drop on a rose. 


And a feeling, like the folding 
And unfolding of soft wings, 
Made my heart swell in my bosom 
Like a bird’s throat when it sings. 


It was long since any warning, 
Any faint prophetic sign, 

Of the presence of a Poem 
Had disturbed this heart of mine, 


But the flowers buried under 
The cold silence of the snow 

Keep warm hearts, and know ’tis April 
By their need to bud and blow. 


And the birds by intuition 
Know when it is time to sing, 

Though they only hear an echo 
Of the bugle call of spring. 


And my heart was not so heavy 
Or so dull as not to know 

That it was a captive Poem 
Made it thrill and flutter so. / 


While I sighed and smiled and wondered 
When and where it had been caught, 
Like a butterfly it bursted 
From the chrysalis of Thought. 


Like the butterfly, ‘the Poem 
Will not live beyond the day, 

But as butterflies are banners 
And the painted signs’of May. 


So while Poems seek the flower 
Of my heart, I know ’tis true 
That the flower keeps its fragrance 
And its honey and its dew. 


As You Went Down the Road. 


BY MARGARETTA LIPPINCOTT. 


AS ou went down the road, dear, 
The sun sank in the west, 
All wreathed about with rosy clouds, 
In tender beauty dressed ; 
But, oh ! my heart was sad, dear, 
So heavy was its load, 
As you went down the road, dear, 
As you went down the road. 


As you went down the road, dear, 
The day’s joy followed you, 

I sat there till the stars came out, 
And earth was drenched in dew ; 

The glory of may HE. dear, 


That once so brightly lowed, 
Gave place to heavy nigi t, dear, 
As you went down the road. 


Since you went down the road, dear, 
Isit there half the day, 

I have no heart to laugh and sing, 
I have no heart to pray ; 

The very flowers are drooping, A 
And trouble seems to e, 


"Since you went down the road, dear, 


Since you went down the road. 


When you went down the road, dear, 
My heart went down with you, 
To follow. if it may, dear, 
Your path the wide world through. 
But os of light or song, dear, 
My life can contain 
Till 7 come up the road, dear, 
Till you come back again. 





Wow Laster Came to Milligan’s. 


BY LILIAN DYNEVOR RICE. 


ILLIGAN’S, that was the name 
of the settlement; no prefix 
nor suffix, just Milligan’s, 
plain and simple, christened 
for the man who built the first 

cabin, and who had, in. his brief but tumul- 
tuous lifetime, been as bad and forlorn, and 
wretched as this, his unsightly namesake. 

Anything that was in the slightest degree 
refining or softening the residents of Milli 
gan’s were strenuously set against; and, 
above all and everything, they abjured re- 
ligious worship in any shape or form. In 
fact, it might be said with candor, they were 
so obstinately, unreasonably, and savagely 
opposed to the same that if a missionary of 
a nervous temperament had been offered 
the choice of a post amongst them, or on 
some cannibalistic island of the South Seas, 
he would undoubtedly have risked the latter 
without a moment’s hesitation ; for heathen 
who merely devour their brother man, or 
“bow down to wood and stone” through 
ignorance, are far more hopeful cases than 
those in whom the vices of civilization have 
become rooted ; and Milligan’s had a saloon 
to every one of its four streets, a concert 
hall to every two of its saloons, and un- 
rivalled opportunities for gambling spread 
broadcast everywhere. 

The industry of the place was lumbering, 
and as work was steady and wages good, 
poverty should have been an unknown ele- 
ment; but, unfortunately, more money found 
its way into the bar-rooms and like resorts 
than into the home fund, and there was 
suffering accordingly. 

In this interesting community, about the 
middle of December, an unpleasant rumor 
began to circulate, the purport of which was 
that a preacher, in town parlance, a gospel 
sharp, intended bearding the lion in his den, 
so to speak ; im other words, settling in their 
midst, and the alarmed inhabitants to a man 
rose in vigorous wrath, and vowed his in- 
stantaneous confusion and expulsion. 

He would certainly put scruples in the 
womenfolk’s heads, which would set them 
‘at odds with their lawful masters; he would 
teach the children to look with scorn on 


their natural guardians’ habits, and without 
doubt he would order the entire populace to 
attend church, and that was not to be tole- 
rated for one moment. 

The male portion of the town felt their 
hair bristle with rage at the very thought. 

If the enemy had arrived when he was ex- 
pected the different hostile plans regarding 
him would assuredly have been carried out ; 
but as he delayed his coming till nearly a 
month later, the townspeople, being short 
memoried, had almost forgotten the threat- 
ened invasion; and it was not until he was 
safely within the camp that they awoke to 
the fact that the foe was in their very midst; 
what’s more, had actually gained a foothold. 

‘‘He was so derned peaked lookin’ I hed 
to help him with his traps up from the 
landin’,” apologized Jake Richards, sheep- 
ishly, upon meeting some of his comrades in 
front of the new-comer’s shanty. ‘‘He’s 
been sick and lost a couple of his young 
uns; and his wife and the onliest kid that’s 
left to him is comin’ later. And, see here, 
fellers, he’s a man after all, and got to live 
somehow, and if he lets we be why can’t us 
let him be?’’ 

This last was a desperate burst of elo- 
quence, caused by the significant silence of - 
his hearers, but never-the-less it carried 
weight, and it became a tacit rule that so 
long as the alien left his neighbors in undis- 
turbed possession of the world, so long would 
they leave him in undisturbed possession of 
heaven. 

Upon the whole, he was disappointingly 
unaggressive. Sunday after Sunday the little 
bell was rung from the one-story school- 
house, which did duty as a church, and Sun- 
day after Sunday the preacher represented 
congregation and choir without complaint. 
No effort was made, as had been probably 
hoped, to lasso unwilling citizens, and drag 
them by force to the sanctuary. 

In his daily intercourse with the towns- 
people the Rev. John Harold gave no evi- 
dence of his calling, except by his unvaried 
gentleness. If he heard the rough jest which 
often followed him, or noticed the hostile 


manner of the men at his approach, he made — 4 
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no outward sign, though his eyes grew hot quarreling; they were not even swearing. 
troubled now and then, and the lines around In tones mildly argumentative they were , 
his mouth deepened perhaps a little. discussing ordinary topics preparatory to 
The first to go over to his side after weeks starting townward, where the fun would 
of patient waiting were the children, those commence once more. The individual who 
who were not old enough to understand had the floor just at that moment was looked 
their parents’ prejudices. One by one the upon with much admiration, as being the 
little neglected things strayed into his al- worst man in the settlement; and even his 
ways-open door, attracted by the music from speech was calm and collected. But in-the 
the little harmonium, and if curiosity midst of it he stopped abruptly, his jaw 
brought them the first time, some secret dropped, and his eyes opened. 
charm caused them to return; and inmany ‘‘Wot’s that?” he cried, prefacing his 
cases the mothers followed, the ‘‘men-folks’’ question with an ejaculation more forcible 
graciously closing their eyes to the trans- than polite, and glaring before him as if in 
gression so long as it did not interfere with. ghostly contemplation. 
them or their habits. Feeling the thrill of his superstitious 
This attendance of the women and chil- terror, his comrades followed the direction 
dren was a great encouragement to the of his gaze, and then stared awe stricken 
earnest man, but his heart failed him when likewise. 
he thought how little chance his short week- Down one of the shadowy aisles came a 
ly teachings had compared with the constant little child, not a Milligan’s imp, saucy, 
lessons at home, and yet he dared not ven-*ragged and grimy, but a white-clad baby 
ture further, lest he lose what he had already with nodding yellow locks about her serious 
gained. eyes, and arms piled high with trailing pine 
But well or ill spent, time went by, and and arbutus. 
the days grew long and bright, andspring Slowly she came toward them like a little 
drew near, but still the preacher’s little vision from another world, until she stood in 
household delayed their coming. their midst, gazing fearlessly from one 
This puzzled the male portion of the town, bearded face to another. 
and they longed for an explanation; but ‘I’m papa’s Pansy,” said the apparition, 
having commanded their kindred to silence “an’ I’m lost. Won’t you please take me 
concerning the church niatters, they were home?” 
obliged to smother their curiosity under a The worst man in town was on his feet in 
‘cloak of assumed indifference, keeping a a moment, greatly relieved to find her no 
sharp lookout meanwhile on all stages and spectral visitation after all, and laid his coat, 
conveyances likely to contain the expected. asa cushion on the stump he had vacated. 
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The event they looked for transpired, as it 
usually does, when the watchers were off 
their guard, at work among the pines. 

The leaves were far out on the trees, the 


‘Let me hist you up there,” he suggested 
respectfully, ‘‘so you kin rest a bit whilst 
you tell us who is yer pa.” 

The little maid assented graciously, like a 







blades of grass had pierced through the baby princess. “My papa’s the minister 
ground, and everywhere the foot that trod over yonder,” she proclaimed, waving her 
carelessly, crushed some creeping spring pretty hand to all points of the compass in- 
blossom. It was the kind of weather to fill definitely. 

one’s heart with joy aid content; andthe And then consternation fell upon the hosts 
band in the pines felt its influence, and were and great perplexity ; for it was plain to be 
uncommonly good tempered and jovial, a seen the preacher’s baby had arrived, and 
state of mind which generally meantalavish they ofall people were her entertainers, 
scattering of wages in the later hours, espe- But she was such a mite, and so daintily 
cially when pay day occurred, as it now did, different from anything they had ever beheld 


upon a Saturday. that they could not resist her fascinations 


For once they were perfectly sober—being long, and presently the rough fellows were’ i 


the last of the week, and nearly sunset, the thronging about her throne, offering homage 
jugs had been emptied longsince—they were in the shape of sassafras roots, partridge 
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berries, or whatever woodland treasures they 
could find on the spur of the moment. 
“Wot was you a doin’ away up yere, 
missy ?’’ asked one of her admirers at length, 
softening his voice until the sound surprised 
his own ears. 
“For Easter fowers,”’ said the wanderer, 
“for papa’s church; ‘cause you know it 
must be all pretty to-morrow.”’ 
The questioner fell back blushing, but 
Jake Richards ventured further query. 
“Wot’s Easter, baby’’ he said, lifting one 
curl cautiously with his big hand. 
Her eyes grew round in wonder. Could 
it be these great men did not know as much 
as she? Or wasit a new way to recite the 
catechism? And then, like some wingless 
cherub gone astray, she preached from her 
first pulpit the beautiful story of the resur- 
rection in baby language and with many 
quaint mistakes, but her congregation lis- 
ened breathless, quite unaware of the errors. 
They would not have given a second’s at- 
‘tention to her father or any other man on 
the same subject; but in the waning light the 
little white presence with its grave eyes and 
earnest voice seemed supernatural, and they 
could not choose but hear. 
‘**An’ so you want posies fer to-morrer in 
church, Miss Pansy,’’ said the worst man in 
town, breaking the silence with an effort 
when the child’s voice ceased. ‘Well, you 
let me take you home now, and I’ll see that 
you git ’em, sure. Yoy can trust me, can’t 
you?” 
Had the baby hesitated then it would have 
broken the spell, but she had been taught to 
love and trust, and she put her soft arms 
around the man’s great neck and so went 
homeward in state, escorted by the others, 
all more or less exuberant according to the 
elasticity of their spirits. 
From his combined study, parlor and di- 
ning room window, the Rev. John Harold 
beheld the procession approach with mingled 
feelings of guilt and relief, for his small 
‘ daughter had been left in his charge by his 
' busy wife two hours previous, and up to that 
momient he believed her safe in the next 
toom. 

Kuiowing too well the nature of his visitors 
he did not make his presence known, but 
watched unseen as the little maid, carefully 


HOW EASTER CAME TO 


MILLIGAN’S. 


set down by her burly bearer, shook hands 


graciously with each of her escorts and ~ 
nodded her yellow head in friendly fare- 


well as they departed with many backward | 
glances, 


‘That night, while baby and wife slept ‘ 


tranquilly in the adjoining room, the preacher 


leaned a weary head on his two hands and | 
gazed out over the little settlement, silent, } 
now after the Saturday night’s frolic, for it 7 


was near the dawn. Down in the hollow 
he could see in the starlight the little shed 
where he held service, and as he looked he 
felt perhaps this mission of his would after 
all come to naught; nearly five months had 
passed and he seemed no nearer his neigh- 
bors than at the first. Should he try any 
longer? Was it best to waste these, the best 
years of his life, on a hopelessly ignorant, 
brutal people? 

But what was that! 


A faint light gleamed 


through the tiny far-off window, and grew ‘| 
and grew until he could distinguish dark ~ 


forms moving inside. 


‘They are setting fire to the place!” was | 


his hasty thought as he opened the door and. 7 


ran to the rescue, regardless of his own © 


danger. 

Silently he approached, his footsteps mak- 
ing no sound on the sandy ground and looked 
within. Could he believe his eyes! His 


rude temple had become a woodland bower; “§ 


from roof and door and casement hung gar- 
lands of pine and laurel, upon the altar stood 


an awkwardly fashioned cross, its defects ~ 


hidden by its green mantle; everywhere the | 


spring-time treasures were scattered lavishly, 


and still the workers brought fresh supplies, 7 


Were these the murderous, savage men 


of Milligan’s? They were more like school ° 4 
boys bent on a surprise with their mirthful — : 


faces and hushed merriment. 

The watcher’s eyes grew dim. 
little child shall lead them,” he murmured; 
he had found the tender spot at last in those 
rough beings, and with God’s and his little 
missionary’s help another year should bring 
a better state of things to Milligan’s. 

And so with a heart filled with a new love 


and patience and hope for his fellow-men, 


the clergyman stole homeward under the 
brightening Easter skies. 


“And a | 
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Two Enemies. 








BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 
Author of “SocraL SILHOUETTES,’”’ ‘‘ RUTHERFORD,” ‘‘AN AMBITIOUS WoMAN,”’ ‘‘' THE HOUSE AT 
Hicu BRIDGE,” “THE CONFESSIONS OF CLAUD,”’ etc. 





II. 


IS intimacy with Stanwood, after 
they had both returned to New 
York, soon became a subject of 
lively discussion. It 
began to be whispered 
about that the earnest young reformer had 
secured full possession of a large portion of 
his patron’s property, and was expending it in 
the erection of more commodious and health- 
ful tenement-houses for the poor. Others 
said that Stanwood had not solicited a dol- 
lar from Julius Greason, but that the latter 
had voluntarily undertaken some such pro- 
ject, though it had been both stimulated and 
sanctioned by his friend. The truth lay very 
much nearer to this affirmation than to the 
one preceding. Stanwood’s quiet and grand 
humanitarianism had captivated Julius, His 
heart, in Shakespearean phrase, had been cleft 
in twain, and he desired to ‘‘ throw away the 
worser part of it, and live the purer with the 
other half.”” He felt that his long years of 
accumulation had been passed with a motive 
lurking obscure to him until now—that of 
help for his fellow beings. He meant to 
devote himself unremittingly hereafter to 
philanthropic aims, and under as closea cover 
of unpharisaical secrecy as such a course 
would permit. 

But publicity is the doom of all these 
efforts. And more, too—that sting of find- 
ing oneself insultingly misunderstood. 

“Tt can’t be true that you’ve been giving 
half a million dollars to that crank, Stan- 
wood,” said an old acquaintance of Julius’, 
meeting him one day in the street. 

Julius felt his face flush. But anger was 
always to be pushed out of his heart, now, 
with an inflexible repulsion. 

“I do not think Mr. Stanwood a crank,” 
he said placidly. ‘As for my having given 
him the smallest sum whatever, I authorize 
you to contradict that report.” 

‘‘What a queer change has come over 
Julius Greason since he got back from Eu- 
rope!” saidthis same acquaintance toa little 
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throng of Wall Street confreres, two or three 
days later. 

‘*Oh, it’s that free-thinking fellow,’ one 
of the group replied. “He and Greason 
were thick as hops in London, I’ve heard.” 

‘‘What a shame!’ said some one else. 
‘*T do hate these oily rogues with their *isms 
and their ’ologies. The first thing Greason 


knows, he’ll find himself considerably poorer, - 


and the work of charity he’s been assisting 
will prove to have solely concerned the 
pocket of his decamping chum.” 

‘‘T know some people who swear by this 
Elmer Stanwood,”’ said another, “I heard 
him lecture myself, once, in Steinway Hall. 
By Jove! I’m no judge of sermons, but 
though he called his a lecture I thought there 
was more condensed godliness in it than in 
some clergymen’s entire careers,” 

Julius attempted the living of no ascetic 
life. He occupied a small house in an up- 
town side street, and was attended as com- 
fortably as ever, eating and drinking in mod- 
eration, and eschewing the least semblance 
of excess. But by degrees he became more 
and more devoted to his labors of alleviation 
and succor. 
impulses amazing to many who observed 
them, was their complete freedom from re- 
ligious or ecclesiastical zeal. ‘‘I work for no 
reward,” he would say. “It is the suffering © 
present that I desire to relieve, and I do it 
with no thought of making happier my own 
spiritual future. That result may or may 
not arrive. In any case I shall not permit 
it to trouble me.” 

All this time Julius felt a vital happiness 
growing within him. But there was a dis- 
content, too, and one which he hardly dared 
to express even in his owm most secret mus- 
ings. He had never forgotten that wonder- 
fully calm night at sea, when Stanwood had, 
spoken with such appealing eloquence. 

He heard, now-a-days, very little regard- 
ing mercantile matters. One day he was 
startled by certain totally unexpected @n- 
nouncements from an associate of forme 


What made his elemosynary . 
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times. It concerned his hated enemy, Man- 
vers Joyce. 
“‘Horribly unfortunate fellow,’’ was the 
first remark that bore relation to Joyce. 
‘*How unfortunate?’ asked Julius. 
“Why, is it possible you haven’t heard?”’ 
“Heard what? No, I have heard nothing. 
I live quite secluded, you know. Do you 
mean that Manvers Joyce has lost money ?”’ 
“Why, the firm of Jocelyn & Joyce has 
gone right to smash,” was the reply. “‘It’s 


questionable whether they will be able to 
pay twenty cents on the dollar. 


Julius slowly nodded. ‘‘So bad as that?’’ 
“hesaid. ‘“ Anything dishonorable?” 


‘“‘“Well—yes. They say Joyce had been 
fascinated by that rise in North-Western. The 
house had a good deal of money out; they 
were sailing close to the wind, though no- 
body knew it. You remember the old prov- 
erb about misfortunes' never coming singly. 
During the late dry goods panic in Boston, 
J. J. & Co.’s two largest creditors were two 
houses that were among the first to go under. 
Jocelyn’s a square and steady enough old 
chap. He never dreamed that Joyce had been 
trying his luck in Wall Street. There lay the 
money in the till, as it were, with which the 
firm could have weathered a bigger storm 
than even that. But when the hundred thou- 
sand or so came to be looked after, it was 
gone.”’ 

“Gone?”’ 

“Gone up, in North-Western. Joyce had 
taken it.”’ 3 

** Horrible !’? murmured Julius. 

‘I should say so. He’s a ruined man, 
now, unless. he can raise the money to pay 
everybody that’s clamoring for it. But he 
can’t. Yesterday, as you might say, he 
stood with a splendid record. To-day he 
can’t find a man to lend him a dollar. At 
least, so goes the story. But some people 
say he can pay, only that his awful family 
calamity has prostrated him.”’ 

“His family calamity? What do you 
mean?” 

“Why, that burning of the English 
steamer.’’ 

“The Bulgaria?”’ 

te Yes.” 

* But none of his kith or kin were lost on 


her?” 


TWO ENEMIES. 


“So people thought. But have you seen 


the morning papers? ”’ 


“Yes, I glanced at the new account of the 4 


disaster, but I didn’t see—’’ 

“That Mrs. Manvers Joyce, son and 
daughter, had been among the lost passen- 
gers? They were, though. Their names 
were not given, at first. It is supposed that 
this was because they took the steamer at 
the last moment; they’d intended to take 
another, and sailed on the Bulgaria, back 
from Liverpool, just a few hours before she 
started. Still, they were on the lost steamer, 
and it is now stated that they were most 
probably in one of the two missing boats 
that put off, and were not picked up by the 
brig Jronside, which rescued many other 
passengers. Well, good day, and 
merry Christmas to yeu. This is a fine 
Christmas evening, isn’t it?” 

‘‘Yes,’? answered Julius, absently, as he 
turned away from his interlocutor. 

It was a fine Christmas evening. The sun 
had set, leaving the sky that dusky, trans- 
lucent blue, above the snow-corniced house- 
tops, which only the cold milky light of a 
winter gloaming can produce. The air was 
agreeably and not acutely stinging in its 
rigors. The domain of Twenty-Third Street 
and Sixth Avenue was alive with motion and 
merriment. Enough snow clad the streets 
for passing sleighs to flock there. The cars 
of the Elevated Railway sent huge, solid- 
looking puffs of bluish steam forth upon the 
crystal-clear atmosphere. People were hur- 
rying in two different streams, nearly all of 
them burdened with suggestive brown-paper 
parcels. In a little while the glittering stars 
of Christmas eve would orb themselves 
brilliantly above the alert and bustling city. 

Julius thrust his hands into the pockets of 
his overcoat, and walked uptown. He had 
been doing untold acts of charity that day. 
He had spent money with a lavish, yet dis- 
creet, purse. His deeds of benevolence had 
made him very happy. Before this en- 
counter with the man who had just imparted 
to him those sorrowful tidings, he had felt 
happy. He had, indeed, been telling him- 
self that on no other Christmas in all his life 
had he felt so happy as on this one. There 
was so much joy in bringing content to one’s 
fellow creatures !—not in flinging your char- 


ity broadcast, but in distributing it with care 
he 
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for those who actually needed it, and mak- 


ing their need a matter of accurate personal . 


investigation and inquiry. 

But he was not happy now. He was 
thinking of his detested foe, Manvers Joyce. 

What a frightful Christmas eve for him / 
To be on the verge of a ruined honor was 
bad enough. But, simultaneously with that 
bitter calamity, to know that one’s wife and 
two children had been swept away by a 
ghastly disaster at sea. 

Julius thought of Elmer Stanwood. What 
would Stanwood, that tranquil, chaste-lived 
teacher and friend, have told him regarding 
his long-hoarded malice and execration ? He 
knew very well the answer to this mental 
question. The grave, lovely, manly blue 
eyes of Stanwood seemed now to be bending 
their reproachful look upon him. 

“‘T can’t do it,” he muttered, as he walked 
along through the crisp, gloomful air. ‘‘ He 
lied to me—deceived me—stole from me the 
woman I once loved... Ican’t doit... 
I can’t and I won’t.” 

He reached home. The fire in his sitting- 
room was a cheerful, crooning blaze. He 
seated himself before it. All his recent 
charities had become a nothingness to him. 
His face, as he stared into the ruddy and 
vivacious fire was one of terrible sombreness. 

Two sentences that he had heard sound 
from Elmer Stanwood’s lips rang now with a 
haunting and tormenting pertinacity in his 
ears: “Kill evil pride if you realize it to be 
evil, though the killing of it may seem to 
cost you your own life.” 

And again : 

‘““ The threshold of godly self-humiliation 
zs one beset by demons worse than all those 
the dreams of Dante himself imagined ; but 
just beyond it, after the firm, unbaffied foot 
has crossed it, lies a heaven of holy and un- 
paralleled peace.” 

Julius Greason sat there before his fire, and 
thought . . and thought . . . His head was 
heavily bowed. 

Not many streets away from him, in an- 
other room, sat Manvers Joyce. He, too, had 
bowed his head. There had been a fire in 
the room, but he had forgotten to give orders 
for its renewal, and it was now almost out. But 
he was unconscious of this. He had locked 
the two doors of the chamber where he sat. 
On a table, just at his elbow, lay a loaded 
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pistol, He could seize it at any moment, and | 
. use it. But he was waiting. Perhaps, - 
he was waiting for the proper instant of reck- 
less courage, of nervous equipoise.- 

Wife and children both lost! That was 
agonizing enough, But he could haye sus- 
tained its torture. He was aman who had, 
always believed in some sort of future after 
death—some sort of wise God who would 
help even though he harmed. .. . But the 


degradation of having honor sunk in the dust!" 


This he had told himself that he could not 
and would not bear. 

“Tf I had a friend who would help me!” 
he moaned aloud. There was not one, and 
he realized it. He wanted a great sum of 
money in order to save his good name, and 
now it had gone abroad that ‘this name was_ 
abased and soiled. No one would pity him, 
If the sum had been a few thousands it 
would have meant a difference ; but a bank- 
rupt man with a sullied character could not 
hope for re-instatement at such a costly price. 


. “ What a’ Christmas eve for me!’ He mur- 


mured these words two or three times, star- 
ing straight before him. He was utterly ab- 
sorbed in his own wretchedness. It hemmed - 
him .in on every side, like the deadening 
folds of amist. There was nothing left to 
live for, and perhaps in that other world 
whose existence he had never been one to 
doubt, he should find some sort of hospital- 
ity and welcome, however meagre and stinted. 

The pistol lay so near that his hand had 
only to reach forth for it. A shudder went 
through him as he now did so, for seldom 
were truer words written than those that 
read: 

‘‘ Whatever crazy sorrow saith, 
No life that breathes With human breath 
Has ever truly longed for death.” 

His fingers closed upon the weapon. Then 
he lifted it to his head, and set the cold muz- 
zle against his temple. The least little press- 
ure of his forefinger now, and—eternity ! 

That pressure he never made. Some out- 
ward force, swift as lightning, wrenched away 
the pistol. . . . Manvers rose staggeringly to 
his feet, turned, and faced—Julius Greason !” 

Julius’ look was very mild and peaceful. 


He had had his struggle. All that he had - 


now to do was quite easy. 
Manvers spoke first. 
what brings you here—you of all men?” 


“In God’s name 
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“T wish Idare to say that Icome trulyin ‘And you brought me this priceless news, 
God’s name,” Julius answered. ‘But at Julius Greason?” his companion presently ~ 
least I have come in time to save you from a murmured. “It was ‘good of you—very || 
horrible act.”’ good. You, you came solely for this 7 

“You always have hated me, Julius Grea- purpose?” BS 
son—for years and years, at least.” Julius smiled, then. That was precisely : 

‘You are right. My hatred of you was the question he desired to have asked him, 
the last evil passion left for me to conquer. It made the reply so much easier. 


But I Aave conquered it, or you would not ‘‘No, Manvers. I came to offer you help.” 7 
find me here.”’ “Help! You!” oe x° 
* Manvers half turned away with a muttered “yes. mp 
oath. Just then he sawa folded newspaper ‘But . . but the sum I owe is enormous.” - 
lying on the table, as though Julius had “‘ How enormous?” Aert 
thrown it there a minute or two ago, which Manvers named it. mee 
he indeed had done. ‘“‘ You shall have it early to-morrow morn- me, 
' “T see,” he sneered. ‘‘I have heard that ing.” obt 
you had joined some- kind of saintly sect. Manvers sprang to his feet. ‘‘Oh, Julius,” whi 
Perhaps one of the pleasures it allows you he cried, “you are heaping coals of fire ote 
is to come and gloat over the ruin and sor- upon my head !”’ i 
tow of your enemies.”’ “I do not wish you to feel in that way,” er, 
“IT am no longer your enemy, Mamnvers.” was the gentle answer. a. 
“You? Bah! Ridiculous! ....How is it “How, then?” = 
you had the insolence toenter thisroom by ‘That I simply forget the past, and have = 
mieans of a false key ? You must have done renounced every vestige of pride, of resent- ; 
so, for I had locked the door.” ment. Fortunately I have it in my power ; 
“I found your faithful oldservant, Catesby, to prove this. The proof is my offer to lift | 9 
in miserable affright concerning you. He you to-morrow from the dishoner into which 
had discovered that your pistol was no longer you have plunged yourself. No one need rn 
in itsold place. At the time I arrived he know who has helped you; I will arrange ae 
had already secured alocksmith. It isprob- that. And they will perhaps afterward say “ae 
able that your complete absorption prevent- that your mental prostration over the sup- | 
ed your hearing the sounds made at the posed loss of your family had caused a tem- Je 
lock, or my own subsequent entrance.” porary misunderstanding with your credit- | 
“Thad reason to be absorbed,” said Man- ors.” . 
vers grimly.... ‘‘Well,” he suddenly went Manvers rushed to Julius’s side and ° 
on, “what brings you here?” stretched out his hand. The palm of the ? 
“I come with good news,” Julius quietly younger man was hot and dry ; that of the al 
answered. elder was. cool and just healthfully moist. th 
‘Good news ?”” faltered Manvers. Manvers searched the face of Julius ; then he he 
“Yes. Look in that, newspaper and you drew back a little, as if awed. th 
will find that the story of yourfamily having ‘It has cost you suffering to do this,’’ he of 
. been lost on, the Bulgaria is untrue. They said, in hushed tones. i 
had telegraphed for state-rooms on that ‘The suffering is past, now,” said Julius, 
steamer, their names were even set down His smile seemed luminous; it wassomehow 
' upon the list of passengers; but at the last as if an actual light were touching the verges | of 
moment ——”’ of his lips. ‘Yes, quite past. But a great — fr 
“Thank God!” burst from Manvers, who joy has followed it.” ’ , 
had already darted tothe paper, torn open Manvers fell on his knees before his bene- * 
its folds and begun wildly to scan certain factor, covering his face. B ri 
items of its leading column. ‘They are ‘‘Ah! not so great, Julius, as the joy you | Ik 
safe—my wife, my son, my daughter—safe!’’ have given me on this never-to-be-forgotten ‘ 
And he fell into a chair, with the tears Christmas eve!” 
. streaming from his eyes. ‘Greater, I think,” said Julius, solemnly  @ ™ 
Julius moved away and pretended to be and very sweetly, after a little pause. ... |. 7 8 


examining one of the pictures on the wallsof And perhaps he was right. 
the handsomely appointed room. THE END. 
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Studies in Dress—Che Mead, after Bodenhausen. 


[SEE FRONTISPIECE. } 





HERE is nothing in the personal 
appearance of a woman that 
indicatse a true spirit and habit 
of refinement so much as the 
manner, so to speak, of her hair. 

No mere neatness, though neatness is as 
important to the head as legibility is to print, 
conveys the idea of the well-cultivated ex- 
ternal of the head as the look of the hair 
itself. That indescribable something, the lus- 
tre, the pliancy, the je me sais guoi, is only 
obtained by daily and long brushing, and 
which no trick or art, in the absence of this 
brushing, can simulate this desired effect. 
One can select ata glance the head that is 
well taken care of from those which are not, 
and the more’s the pity, that with all the 
teaching in beauty books and ladies’ guides 
to elegance, the women whose heads bear 
this cachet are so very few. 

The well-brushed hair, becomingly and 
understandingly arranged, has a character 
that is not only appreciated at once, but 
only appreciated by another head equally 
well taken care of—the free-masonic instinct 
of the cultivated and intellectually dressed 
lady who recognizes an equal. 

It is very fashionable now-a-days to utter 
Jeremiads about our future, bemoan our 
present, and point the past as so much bet- 
ter and so sadly lost. I dare say the woeful 
prophets of former eras did the same; but 
after some hard study on the head-gear of 
all ages, I can only point with admiration to 
the good in our own, and to this beautiful 
head by Bodenhausen, in which we have all 
the free spirit and cultivated conventionality 
of the Greek, yet unmistakably stamped 
with our own artistic insight of to-day. 

Nothing can be sweeter than this modern 
girl’s head. Every curve, every line, has a 
meaning—the massing atthe back, the line 
from the back of the coil, sloping to the 
neck and curving there again in soft, nestling 
ringlets; then upon the forehead the waved 
locks, neither straight fringe nor Byronic 
small oysters, nor again the African fluff, 
nor the “‘ Montague” actressy fall, but all is 
soft, clinging lines of grace—the artful art- 
lessness so seldom caught but by the very 
clever or the very fortunate. I do not know, 


among all the photographs of well-dressed _ 
women I have seen, any that approaches | 


this study in real life, unless it be Miss Clara 
Morris. She does (or did) arrange her hair 


in that scientific artlessness that gave it a> 


charm that is indescribable. It looked as if 
‘‘just twisted”’ up, but the keen-witted were 
very well aware that much thought went to 
the ‘‘just twisting up”’ of the light-brown 
locks, 

Mrs. Brown Potter, among the moderns, 
in the English pictures of her, at least, has 
nearly achieved this. Besides that, her hair 


is soft and a rich brown, and of poetical | 


texture; but if Mrs. Langtry were well ad- 
vised she would either change or revise her 
maid. Her hair is good,in itself, but, as 
most all her photographs show, her treat- 
ment of it has been barbarous. It seems as 
if, when she did not stiff-paper it over night, 


she had resorted to the hot-iron and curled 5 


it hurriedly, as, indeed, it shows the tracks, 
Not only that, but in, arranging her hair 
Mrs. Langtry has forgotten the logic of lines; 
while the front is often curled quite tightly, 


one or two escaping, as if curled not quite as. 
securely, the hair brushed back is in very . 


straight lines, and almost causesone to smile, 


as if she thought that only the fringe wasto © 
This is the only false note 


be en evidence. 
in Mrs. Langtry’s appearance, and one which 
makes her do injustice to her own beauty. 
Mrs. Langtry being public property, one 
takes no liberty in alluding to her as a pic- 
ture in. our contemporary history of the 
fashionable. Her back is so wonderfully 
beautiful, the lines in her neck so perfect, 
that they cannot but emphasize any fault ex- 
isting in her externally poetical head. 

The French women of the higher class,— 
I mean, of course, women of cultured sur- 
roundings and home influence,—set most 
of us examples in the care of the hair. Her 
maid, if she have one, is taught to dress it’ 
becomingly, appropriate to her age, and at- 
tain to that highest art of dressing the, hair; 
—a professional-unprofessionalness, It must 


.not look done by the “‘ hair-dresser ;” it must 


seem as if done easily, naturally by herself. 


The Coiffure artist is not so nmuch employed * Rees 
as one would think by reading the weekly __ 
ee P, 
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322 STUDIES 
and monthly literature devoted to the art of 
hair-dressing. Like certain French bonnets 
and costumes the ‘‘novisting’’ styles of the 
hair-dress are adopted by a class we do not 
mention to ears polite, and the common- 
place. But these artists, as they like to 
be called, have what Mrs, Clara Cook 
would call a feeling for their business, and 
even essay in print what they yearn for with 
the curling-tongs and cosmetic stick. 


STYLE OF HAIR. 


Cie la coffure on voit l'embleme symbolique 

Du style et du bougout d'un travail merveilleux. 

Quand l’artiste épris de cet art qu’il pratique 

Von content de bien faire, il cherche a faire mieux ; 
and very properly say we. 
poet goes on— 

Crest un art idéal, inspiré poetique, etc. 

- For the general idea for appearance, the 
‘ reader can do no better than to consult the 
best French etchings of portraits of /adies 
in’France. I underline the word that I may 
not be understood to recommend the study of 
any other—for, of all things, avdid the 


The capilliary 


IN DRESS. 


actress book ; it is the charm of Miss Me 
ris’ hair off the stage that her hair does ng 
look what we call ‘‘actressy ’—of contem 
porary beauties. In some of the Berlin phos 
tographs, and in studies by the great costum| 
artist, Becker, and heads by Muntzler, ar 
others of our day, one finds many admirab e 
suggestions for the arranging of the hairg 
only a perfect face can stand the sever 
Greek style ; a piquant, irregular face shou 


een > 


GERMAN GIRL. 


modify and carry out nature’s idea, by the) 
jaunty top pile of the pretty American girl. 
In the Berlin photographs of beauties, this) 
admirable soft quality of hair will be seen, not 
straight, not curling, not laid in streaked 
lines, but with the faintest wave, and as if 
stirred by some graceful, poetic movement. 7 
An etching of a portrait of a modert| 
French lady will show you at once the hait” 
is kept perfectly clean ; no oils, no pomades, 
no doctoring with dyes and glues, and gums," 
and tints; if the gray hair comes, let it 





- 









tome. ‘“‘Cest ca,” says the French lady, 
_aud soft gray and white iNusions at the 
| throat,. gray fur near the cheek, and she is 
as beautiful at fifty as Blanche and Jose- 
phine at sixteen. The tepid water-bath, and 
the soft, firm brush, strikes fully two hundred 
of them a day ; give her, which, for want ofa 
better word, I will call “‘chic,” though it is 
not ‘‘chic”’ after all, but rather finish. 

The American girls are a little too much 
like a fashion book, the dressing is recogniza- 
ble onelongs to pull a hair pin out and give 
it a pat this way and a pull that way. 

Comme ci—comme ca, as they say in France. 
The English women of the best class often 
get acertain style that is what they very well 
describe as “fetching ;” but it is not refined, 
and though I regret to run counter to the 
Anglomaniacs cherished idea of everything 
English being perfect, the cultured head of 
hair is conspicuous by its absence. They 
seem to comb their hair (always como it); but 
I very much doubt if is ever brushed, even by 
the profession, and when Lady Dorothy 
goes to court. Of course there are English 
ladies, and I could give an exception 
myself : 

When stopping at a country-house in Sur- 
rey some months ago, one of the daughters, 
the granddaughter of an Earl—which fact by 
the way she occasionally alluded to,—be- 
moaned to me the misfortune of a young 
kinsman being about to marry the daughter 
of a publisher. 

“I gently disagreed with her’ seeing 
no reason why a publisher should not 
be the social equal of an Earl. 

‘“‘ But for his daughters to expect to marry 
the grandson of an Earl,’’ she said. 

I hinted that it was in a publisher’s power 
to do as much good as an Earl; ‘‘for in- 
stance, he might publish good books, and few 
higher missions are there.’’ 

Butshe demurred, evidently believing that 
such radical ideas as mine would send 
England fast to the devil. 

Now it is only poetic retribution when the 
critical are criticised, and as my Lady 
DeVere had found fault with the publisher’s 
daughter, I ventured to observe her ladyship 
rather closely. 

Her hair, a dead ‘‘molasses peppermint 
candy”? color, never looked quite clean 
to me. One day, when discussing .the 
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various toilet luxuries dear to our sex, she 
Said to me : 

‘How fine and glossy your hair is.” 

‘*Oh, that’s brushing,’’ I replied. “‘ What- 
ever goes, I accomplish a hundred strokes 
at night.” 

“Oh, you funny person! Inever heard of ~ 
such a thing,” she said. 

I stole a stealthy glance at her head and 
thought : 

“So it appears, but I would not tell of 
it if I were you.” 

And it happened sure enongh after- 
ward, and quite in story-book sequence, 
I met the publisher’s daughter, who not 
only had been taught by her publish- 
ing father and genuine mother, good 
manners, but. had also been initiated into the 
gentlemanly degree of the proper care of the 
hair. 

Some wash their hair very often ; but I am 
told by an authority that it should not have 
a regular bath more than once a month, but 
that the head should frequently be well 
sponged in not too cold water. Nature pro- 
vides this beautiful brilliancy the desidera- 
tums that hair oils and cosmetic can meyer 
give, but she does not give it to you for noth- 
ing. She demands as her price continuous 
brushing, and this requires nothing but pa- 
tience and constancy. Besides the beauty 
you get a soothed head; the good brush has 
a quieting influence. Fifty strokes will im- 
prove, but one hundred strokes a day will 
render the driest of hair glossy and pliant, 
the shockiest of hair gentle. If persevered 
in, success will be sure to crown your effort, 
and nothing dz. continuous . brushing’ will 
give to the hair that beauty which to be seen 
is to be felt even by those not knowing the 
secret. 

I do not know why women are so fond of. 
the sausage style in hair, but they are, it 
seems; and I suppose what Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds says of national taste, that reformation 
is a work of time, is true of styles in hair 
dressing. One of the least objectionable of 
sausage rolls is that of curled puffs brought 
at the top of the head, not.too high, and the 
ends allowed to escape in short ringlets. 
The illustrations shows the portrait of a 
young lady of Berlin of the period; but the 


style of its kind is good, and a general wavi- + ~~ 


ness is sustained all over the head. * 
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A pretty idea of short hair is also a picture 
of a German lady, and shows at a glance that 
the hair is carefully brushed. The style of it 
is generally pleasing, and has a cultivated 
homeiness about it. 

In no era, save the Italian and Polish of a 
century ago, and these excellences are indi- 
vidual rather than types, have I found such 
beauty as in our own. The study after 
Bodenhausen shows a type of beauty in hair 


Pi dye, 
eo) 
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are rather bonnets than nets, as the mesh i 
lined with a gold cloth or silk that covers 
whole head, and in fact hides the hair. 

In the eighteenth century, in Italy ang 
France, one views a panorama of pretty facea) 
all with quaint and wonderful headgear and? 
bizarre; but the color, the hair and the genen) 


ally takingness of lively faces make the 


strange head arranging “‘go” too. A French | 
style of a hundred years ago might serve as” 


BERLIN BEAUTY. 


suggesting an arrangement for the present | 
day. The original is stiff, but it might be” 
softened thus : 4 

Having bound the hair, brushing a thread | 
forward, braid the back and arrange it low 4 
2 la Grecque; then brush all the hair to the | 
right, and, beginning at the right side below 7 
the ear, braid all the hair and carry it over a 
to the left ear, finishing the end in two 


atrangement that should endure forever. In 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries I find 
picturesquencss in hair-dress and a loveli- 
ness seized by artists like Veronese, but im- 
practical, I fear, out of his canvas and their 
time. The exception I would urge for is the 
golden net of the sixteenth century. To 
most all heads this golden net is becoming. 
The nets for the children’s hair of that era 









nt 





to fall on the neck. This would call for 
long hair and wavy, or else the hair could be 
made wavy by braiding over night. The 
half-open rose of the ‘“study ’’ could nestle 
low on the right side of the coil. A quick 
witted American girl can get her coronet 
and her coil without a drawn diagram, I am 
sure. The heads of women, when Beau 
Brummel was the fashion, were simply 
loathsome, the hair dressing of a period 
anterior was horrible. 

“The ¢efes,’’ the filthy braids, were enor- 
mous accumulations of horse-hair, stiffened 
with pomatum and filled with powder, imbib- 
ing ineritably considerable accumulations of 
animal exuriac perspirations, etc., and how- 
ever regularly arrenged externally, certainly 
not combed too often, and rarely, if ever, 
thoroughly cleaned. Can we wonder that 
the ‘essence pot,’’ not the delicately tainted 
odor of the present day, but. strong expres- 
sive nose-filling perfumes more in constant 
request ? 

In those days the hair was thickly scented, 
built up high and fairly might be called a 
jardiniére, so thick were they with flowers 
or plumes, ostrich, cock’s feathers and long- 
tailed reined birds’ tails. No wonder the 
Puritans made dogged resolves, and wrote 
caustic essays! ‘‘ Forty or fourscore pounds 
a year for pirings, and ten to a poor chap- 
lain to say grace to him that adores hair is a 
sufficient demonstration of the brains that 
keep warm,” says a writer of the time. 
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From 1671, the rise and fall of this tall 
female coiffure extended over a century. 

Hair at all cost had to be obtained for the 
fashionable.. The tombs were robbed, and 
children’s hair cut off and stolen even ‘to 


adorn a youthful head. Hair was dyed ~’ 


various shades of color. Queen Elizabeth had . 
eighty wigs of different shadds of red. __ 
A writer, sneering at women at the time of 


the first George, refers to the fondness of ~ 


dress, and China and for Chinese toys, and 
remarks ungallantly that the Chinese ladies 
were, ‘“‘no doubt naturally represented by 
this frail material.’”’ would say, by the way, 
that about 1750 the China mania was due to 
the Duke of Argyle. ; 

However, a chronicle of the by gones of 
English society and its customs and dress is 
not the choicest of reading. I do not wonder 
that the Duc de Morepoix calls England “a 
land of roast-beef and insolence.” . It is a 
relief to turn to better days and to purer, 
higher thought, when a women of fashon 
does not ‘‘swear like a fish-wife and tap a 
man with her fan and call him a “ dear tanta- 
lizing devil.” 

Our own era of sweetest womanhood is 
pictured here, where all that is lovely in 
head and hair and expression typifies our 
time and reflects our thought, “garsony 
dress looks well’’ and will, I think, stand the 
test applied to taste in all after-coming ages. / 

KATHERINE ARMSTRONG. 
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BY MRS. D. DANDRIDGE. 





Wert did I find in the woods to-day? 
I found a fairies’ gipsy camp; 
The tents were toad-stools, brown and gray, 
Among the cresses, cool and damp. 


I called on a cowslip, ’mid the green, 
And borrowed a bit of fairy gold; 

And then I found the gipsy queen, 
And so I had my fortune told. 


Ah, yes, she.told me a secret true, 

That wild-eyed gi y, brown and red, 
But I may not tell it out to you, 

For that would break the charm, she said. 


And if you seek them by yourself, 
You will not find that strolling band; 
They have stolen the wild bees’ hoarded pelf, 
And flitted away to another land. 





A Garol. 





BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 





Y o’er the seas swiftly, swallow. 
Sing to her, say to her in your song 
I’m on the way to her, I will follow, 
Follow and bring to her love e’re long. 
Play not the truant, nor turn nor tarry, 
On, O on, with asweep and swing, 
Whisper soft, ‘‘ ’T will be time to marry S 
When orchards blush with the bloom of spring.” 


Wing o’er the waves to her swiftly, swallow, 
Clear to her, low to her, plead my part; 
Go to her, go to her, I will follow, 
Ever be near to her, trustful heart ! 
Messages fond be the er Ss carry, 
This be the note that their cha ring,— 
Sweet, O sweet, ’twill be time to marry 
When orchards break with the bloom of spring.” . 




































Wome and Society Manners, 
LETTER FOURTH. 


AUNT AMANDA TO HER NIECE, CHARLOTTE MORSE. 


OW much I admire yoir social 
energy and courage! And how 
glad I am to hear that your 
parties have been pronounced 
so delightful, despite their in- 

formal character, and the simplicity of the 
refreshments. 

The houses where people like best to go, 
are not always those at which the most ex- 
pensive suppers are given. Of course one 
must provide a sufficient repast, and have it 
served in a proper way, but after all, people 
don’t go to parties for what they get to eat. 
They go tosee each other—to talk, or to 
dance, and ‘‘to have a good time general- 
ly.”” An amiable and cordial hostess—one 


who enjoys society herself, and tries to 
make others do so—will be pretty sure to 
make her house attractive, especially if she 
has the faculty—natural or acquired—of 
bringing the right people together. 

This is one of the important questionsto be 


considered, where one contemplates giving a 
dinner party, as youand Harold (rash young 
creatures!) now do. However, since your 
guests willbe all, or rearly all, young peo- 
ple of your own age, the matter is not so 
serious, since young people fuse much more 
readily than their elders. Don’t ask many 
very shy or very stupid young men however, 
or more than one great talker, since the con- 
versation istae greatest charm of a really 
enjoyable feast, and while the talk need not 
necessarily be intellectual, it ought to be 
bright and lively, and all take their fair share 
in it. Mabel will, of course, write the invita- 
tions for you, in her character of hostess. For 
a very formal dinner, the invitations are often 
engraved, but 1 should not advise you to ui- 
dertake to give such a dinner-party. Not 
only would it be very expensive, and a great 
deal of trouble, but it would also give you 
and Mabel much anxiety, and you would be 
so much worried lest matters in the kitchen, 
or the dining-room, should go wrong, that 
your pleasure—and as a natural consequence 
—the pleasure of your guests likewise, would 
be greatly dampened. The look of agony, 
which I saw a despairing host cast upon his 


inefficient servant recently, was very amus- 
ing, but it was also very depressing. The 
host in question was a very ambitious young 
man, who endeavored to introduce all the 
latest and most agonizing ‘fads’ at his 
dinner with very indifferent success, as he 
kept only one man servant, who was not. 
sufficiently intelligent to understand new 
ideas readily. 

If you want to give a very handsome din- 
ner, you must hire a first-class cook for 
the day, or have a number of entreés, the 
dessert, etc., sent in from a good catering es- 
tablishment. You must also hire at least 
one efficient waiter. ButI take it for granted 
that you will not attempt to give a dinner on 
a grand scale at present; after you have be- 
come more familiar with such matters, and 
have managed successfully several small din- 
ners, then we will talk about very ceremoni- 
ous banquets. 

The invitations, Mabel should write in the 
first person. For a formal dinner—they 
would be in the third person, and would run 
in the name of ‘‘Mr. and Mrs. Jefferson 
Manchers,’’ had not your esteemed brother- 
in-law discreetly taken his departure for the 
Happy Hunting-ground. Thus you will see 
that dinner (and wedding) invitations form 
an exception to the general rule, in accord- 
ance with which invitations are issued in the 
name of the hostess alone. Dinner invita- 
tions should be sent by special messenger, 
unless the distance is very great, and should 
be answered as promptly as possible—and 
without equivocaticn or hesitation. Itis to be 
hoped that people in QO understand this, 
and that they will not commit the unpardon-. 
able sin of writing you, “‘ we will come if 
my cold is no worse”’ for instance, or of 
coming late to your dinner, or of not coming 
at all, after having accepted your invitation. 
Of course, it may always happen that sudden 
illness or some other cause, may render it 
impossible for a dinner-guest to keep his 
promise—in that case, 
word as promptly as possible to his hostess, 
in order that she may, if possible, fill the ~ 
place left vacant. If you are unfortunate’ — 
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enough, dear Charlotte, to be disappointed 
in this way, you must make the best 
of it—and either have one of Mabel’s boys 
fill the empty place, or send word to some 
intimate and amiable friend, and implore 
her to take pity on you and come at the last 
moment. But you must not ask in this way 
people whom you do not know very well, as 
they would consider that you were taking an 
unwarrantable liberty with them. You know, 
of course, that a married lady cannot be in- 
vited without her husband, nor her husband 
without his wife, either to a dinner-party or 
to any other occasion where both ladies and 
gentlemen are invited. But you can, with 
perfect propriety, invite one sister or one 
brother out of a family. 

Eight is a good number for a dinner, except 
that it brings two gentlemen and two ladies 
next to each other, with an ordinary extension 
table, where the host and hostess sit at the 
head and foot of the table. But this can be 
remedied by having Harold and Mabel sit in 
the middle of each side—or very probably 
you will prefer to have ten persons, when no 
difficulty in seating them will occur. 

It is becoming fashionable to dine at ab- 
surdly late hours. I trust that in Q—— this 
custom does not prevail. In New York, with 
its immense distances and with its many 
very busy mien, late hours are almost a ne- 
cessity. But in Q—— half-past six or seven 
o’clock ought to be the latest hour fer din- 
ner. 

Mabel should tell each gentleman, soon 
after he arrives, which lady he is to escort to 
the dinner-table, although at a very informal 
dinner the hostess sometimes does not do this 
till the meal: is announced. The servant 
should make this announcement to Mabel 
very quietly, saying ‘‘dinner is served,’’ or 
should. simply bow to her when he catches 
her eye. Harold will lead the way, taking in 
with him the lady for whom the dinner is 
given, or the eldest, or most distinguished 
lady present, or the wife of the most distin- 
guished man. He will place her on his right 
hand at the table, the lady of the next great- 
est distinction sitting on his left. The other 
couples will follow without any especial 
order, each gentleman of course offering his 
arm tothe lady whom he.is escorting. Ma- 
bel, as hostess, must come last of all, with 
the eldest or the most distinguished man, 
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whom she will ‘place on her'right hand, the 
second place of distinction being on her left. 
If the dinner is given in honor of a married 


couple, Harold will take in the wife, and . ~ 


Mabel will go in with the husband, 

Menu cards are not much used now for 
dinners in private houses; but a card with 
the name of each person should be placed 
beside each plate, not so much for the sake 
of ceremony, as because it simplifies very 
much the seating of the guests each in the 
most appropriate place. You will think over 
carefully, beforehand, the best disposition of 
the guests at table, scattering your agreeable 
people and best talkers among the quieter “ 
ones, and striving to put every one next toa 
congenial neighbor. Gloves must of course 
be removed when one sits down at table. 

In regard to the way of serving the dinner, 
the most fashionable method is to have all 
the carving done in the butler’s pantry, or, 
better still, at the buffet. If Harold is a 
skillful carver, however, and if he likes to 
carve, why he may do so at the informal din- - 
ner of which we are speaking. But the ser- 
vice @ a Russe (in accordance with which most 
modern dinners are served) involves so much 
less trouble for the host and hostess, and is so 
much more expeditious, when conducted 
with the help of servants who understand it, 
that it has almost entirely banished the old- 
fashioned modes of serving. It has the great 
advantage of enabling the host and ‘hostess 
to talk to their guests undisturbed by the 
burden and care of carving and helping. On 
the other hand, it may perhaps seem to in- 
terfere with the hospitable relations of host 
and guest, in accordance with which the old- 
fashioned host ministered personally to the 
wants of his guests, and enjoyed doing so. 

Be sure that you have plenty of room for 
the extra silver, dessert plates, etc., on the 
side-tables, since no extra silver is now 
placed upon the dinner-table. Indeed, in 
service “4 la Russe,” nothing is placed upon 
the table except the ornaments, the cover for 
each person, and the fruit and bonbons, all 
the dishes being carved at the side-table and 
served from it. 
side-table beside the buffet. As for the dec- 
orations, you may spend as much or as little 
money on them as you please. A low, flat 
basket of growing maidefi-hair ferns is very 
pretty where one does not wish to-go to the 
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expense of a large floral centre-piece. Ora 
handsome dish of fruit alone, or fruit and 
flowers together, always looks well if taste- 
fully arranged. Your mother’s old silver 
eandelabra, with colored wax-candles and 
colored shades, will add much to the beauty 
of the table ; and some pretty little dishes 
with flowers, bonbons, olives and salted 
almonds may be scattered about the table. 
At each place the ‘“‘cover’’ should consist of 
two large knives, three forks and a soup- 
spoon, with a small oyster-fork for raw oys- 
ters, and a small silver knife and fork for 
fish, if you have these things. The napkin, 
containing a dinner-roll, should be on the 
left of the plate, and the water-goblet and 
witie-glasses on the right. An individual 
salt-cellar should also stand beside each 
plate. 

Yon will probably begin with raw oysters, 
because these are easily served and look very 
effective. 

The guests should find these already before 
them on majolica oyster-plates when they 
sit down to the table. Soup should follow, 
then fish, if you wish to give it, served with 
potato or with cucumber salad ; then entrées 
as miany as you like to give—French chops 
with green peas, for instance, for one course ; 
then the roast or “piece de resistance’’— 
roast-beef, turkey, filet mutton or whatever 
else you may wish to give. Roman punch 
should come next, though it is better to 
omit this where there are only a few 
courses; then game and salad, or, at our 
simple dinner, salad alone will be sufficient ; 
then the ice-cream and sweet dishes; then 
the fruit ; next the bonbons, and finally the 


coffee, which should be served in the parlor, 
unless at a dinner where the guests have 
been only a short time at table. 

Of course, the plates must be changed be- 
fore each course, and with the fruit course, 
the finger-bowls are put on table, set on the 

lates, with a little fanciful doiley beneath. 

e water in them should be slightly 
warmed, and I trust that the good googee of 

_ understand hgw to dip the tips of their 
ngers delicately in the finger-bowls, fanning 
them (the tips, not the bowls) daintily across 
the lips, and wiping them on the dinner- 
tv a a unless a fruit-napkin has been pro- 
ided. 


Let me caution you here about wine, 
which some young girls who, utterly unac- 
customed to it, drink simply because it is 
set before them, the young men perha 

‘‘mischievously urging them to do so. Noth- 
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ing is more disgusting to all persons of taste. 
and refinement than to see a woman—and @ 
especially a young girl—ever so slightly | 
under the influence of wine or liquor, It is” 
perfectly proper to refuse wine altogether, — 
and in a well-bred company it excites no) 
remark or comment to do so. But it ist 
better not to allow the servant to fill one’s. 
glass ; in this case, by placing one’s hand at | 
the side of the glass, one signifies a refusal. _ 
A young lady who is accustomed to drinking 7 
wine may perhaps safely do so, if she re- 
stricts herself to one or two glasses, and | 
avoids taking more than one kind of wine, 7 
Champagne is the favorite wine with most 
ladies, but it is a very insidious one. At . 
your simple dinner, given for young people, 
you might give sherry and claret—if you 
give any wines—or champagne if you prefer. | 
Many people give only apollinaris-water, in 7 
addition to ice-water. Sherry should be 
served with soup, and claret or champagne ™ 
with roast. Be careful to give each ‘wine in 
its proper glass. 
If the servants make any blunder in wait- 7 
ing on table, don’t look or feel distressed 
about it ; and don’t give them any orders, if 
you can avoid it, while dinner is in progress, 
But, if it becomes necessary to do so, call one | 
to you with a look, and give her the order in 
a low tone. Don’t neglect one of your 
neighbors for the other, but try to divide. 
your conversation between the two. - It is | 
very pleasant to have the conversation be-| 
come general, occasionally, where the table 
is not too large to allow of this. One clever 
waiter can wait on a party of eight or ten,’ 
but it is better to have two. You will also; 


need some one to wash the dishes ; bye-the- 
bye, if you intend to give dinners, you will 
need quite a large stock of china, as washing’ 
makes so much delay. It is the fashion 
now to remain not more than two hours, at 
the furthest, at table. Your waitress, of] 
course, knows that she must help first the” 
lady on Harold’s right, next the one on his) 
left, and the other ladies as they sit, then] 
the gentlemen, leaving Harold till the last. 
If you have two servants to wait, one should © 
begin at each side of the table, helping first, 
the ladies who sit next to Harold. 

The gentlemen now remain only a short) 
time in the dining-room, after the ladies - 
have left it, and then rejoin’ the ladies. 
Harold must, of course, provide good cigars 
for them.to smoke. 4 

Ever your affectionate, 
AUNT AMANDA. 
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: Some American Magasine Giriters of fifty Pears Ago. 





BY E. SHIPPEN. 





S I write, there lies before me a 
little book, with dark morocco 
binding stamped with a spread 
eagle and some simple curves 
and volutes and bearing upon 

the back, in gilt letters “‘ The Gift~1836. Ca- 
rey and Hart.” 

The publishers were well known names in 
their business, indeed, among its leaders at 
that day, and we may be sure that this holi- 
day volume, plain as it is, is in the very best 
style attainable at the time, while its literary 
matter comprises contributions from almost 
every one who was then known as a writer, 
in all this broad land. 

The copy in question is one of the few 
books of childhood’s days which have es- 
caped the wear-and-tear of half a century, 
but it has not escaped unscathed, albeit the 
loose back, the dog’s-eared leaves, and the 
general shabbiness is more due to the hands 
ef the owner and his friends than to the 
ravages of time; for in those days, books— 
and especially illustrated books—either for 
grown people or the young, were not so 
plenty, and those that were to be had were 
well thumbed in consequence, 

The few illustrations are dreary engravings 
of English subjects, smugglers, prawn fishers, 
Mirkwood men, and the like, with a capi- 
tal likeness of Miss Fanny Kemble, in the 
hey-day of youth ; and no more resembling 
the mature and ponderous matron which she 
afterwards became, than do Sully’s or Win- 
terhalter’s portraits resemble the queen and 
empress whose jubilee has just been cele- 
brated. 

How can one who had the “Gift” for a 
joy and treasure avoid envying the aids to 
enjoyment and education afforded by the 
books supplied to the children of this gen- 
tration. Contrast, if you please, the myriads 
of beautifully illustrated works on all sub- 
jects, even school books now to be had, with 
the “Gift”? and its kind. Take, we will say, 
Malte Briun’s Geography, with dry statements 
to be committed to memory, without the aid 
of diagrams, maps, or illustrations, and then 


look at such a series as that of Guyot. 
‘Think of Bonnycastle and his uncompromis- 
| ing facts, and figures, and compare the way 
3 ors 


» 


in which the student is now coaxed and 
wheedled into the understanding of an alge- 
braic formula, And, most of all, we pray 
the student of to-day to consider the inevita- 
ble whacking which, fifty years ago, befell 
the unfortunate lad who had not digested’ 
these dry bones of learning, to the. satisfac- 
tion of a probably unsympathetic and possi- 
bly incapable teacher. 

But we are running away from the plain 
looking little annual, the Gift, presented to 
the writer by an old family friend, a great 
and conspicuous man in his day and genera- 
tion, now long ‘‘ gone over to the majority.” 
And here we are compelled to digress again, 
to recall how confidently, year after year, 
our youthful soul awaited and speculated 
upon the nature of his Christmas gift, 
which was never failing; what a monument 
of gratitude does the judicious giver of well- 
timed ‘“‘tips’’ erect for himself.in the heart 
and memory of the young recipient! We 
have since discovered that the great man had 
his faults, like others of the race ; but, in our 
memory of him, that knowledge only serves 
to throw into higher relief his good quali- 
ties, and especially his never-failing gener- 
osity. 

But let us look at the contents of the 
volumein question. Here isa list of contrib- 
utors, every one of whose names we have 
heard since, and some of whom were cele- 
brated before 1836. Place aux dames! The — 
Gift was edited by Miss Eliza Leslie. Dear, 
delightful Miss Leslie! Most readers, even 
of the present day, have heard of her. She 
did not agitate for female suffrage, or even 
the higher education, but simply inculcated 
good manners and good morals by agreeably 
written stories and sketches. But especially 
was she noted for her Cookery Book,—which 
fact, we fear, would give her less brevet rank 
among some of the writers and talkers of 
this period ; but still, she had her uses, and 
her rewards, too,—for her ‘‘ cookery,” which 
she was writing at the very time she edited 
“The Gift,” went to fifty editions. Eliza 
Leslie not only preserved in this way the 
many excellent recipes of Mrs. Goodfellow’s 
cooking school—still in use in conservative 
Philadelphia,—but wrote tales and sketches 
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which were faithful pictures of the society 
of her time, and which sparkled with quick- 
ness and fancy. Witness ‘‘Mrs. Washington 
Potts,’ generally conceded to be her best 
work; while her ‘“ Book of Behavior’’ car- 
ried its good influence into many houses, as 
it should have done. 

Miss Leslie was born in Philadelphia. Her 
only brother, the well known artist, went 
early to London, and spent his life there, 
becoming a distinguished Royal Academi- 
cian. Anna Leslie, a sister, was a more than 
average artist, now principally remembered 
for her excellent copies of the works of 
celebrated classical painters. A younger sis- 
ter, Patty, married Henry Carey, the political 
economist. 

Miss Leslie died at a good old age, in 1855. 
Having spoken of the editor of the “ Gift,”’ 
we now come to the contributors—a famous 
list, indeed. 

Gentle Miss Leslie had written to no less 
than fifteen of the then most conspicuous 
and favorite writers of our country, receiv- 
ing, in due time, the manuscripts of Wash- 
ington Irving, I. K. Paulding, William 


Sigourney, Miss Sedgwick, William Gilmore 
Simms, Miss Woodbridge, Rev. William 
Tappan, Morgan Neville, S. G. Goodrich 
(Peter Parley), Charles West Thomson, 
Emma C. Embury, W. C. Stone, and, last 


. but not least, Edgar A. Poe. What editor 
of this time could collect a more representa- 
tive body of contributors? The subjects 
treated by some of them, in the Gift, are 
rather trivial, and the literary work not 
always up to the mark of the writer’s usual 
work, but the fact remains that in this plain 
little annual, the industrious, kindly woman 
had collected specimens of the style of the 
best American writers of the day ; and she 
adds to these one from her own pen, as well 
as several sketches which are anonymous. 

It seems unnecessary to say very much 
regarding Washington Irving, the genial, 


equable minded, kindly gentleman, who, 


ended his life so peaceably in 1859—just in 
time to escape the grief and worry of the 
weary years of war, then impending, But 
‘we may say that, just at the time he sent 
Miss Leslie ‘‘An unwritten drama of Lord 
Byron,”’ he was engaged upon “ Astoria” 
and the ‘‘ Adventures of Captain Bonneville”’ 
—two well-known works, 


Next comes Paulding, able, well equippe 
but somewhat cynical in temper, and there 
a great contrast with Washington Irvig 
Paulding’s sister married William Irving, 
brother of Washington, and the two pre 
nent American literateurs were thus conne 
ted by family ties. It is probable that th 
connection led to their joint editorship ™ 
the well-known ‘‘Salmagundi.’’ Of th 
papers, Paulding afterwards published a ne 
series, by himself alone, which was 
successful than the first, for he was a m 
with “many irons in the fire,”—a statet 
conducive to literary efforts. He was, até 
time, Navy Agent at New York, and, in 19% 
was appointed Secretary of the Navy 
President Van Buren, serving in this capag 
ity for a full term. Upon retiring from off 
he settled upon a farm near Poughkeep 
which had been granted to an ancestor B 
William III. He died in 1860, at Tarryto 
aged eighty-two. 

Paulding was a most prolific writer 4 
novels, tales, political essays and pamphié 
(mostly on the side of pro-slavery), squib 
editorials, and what not. He wrote a life 
Washington, which never took the publ 
mind, however, and conducted a serial pul 
lication entitled ‘‘John Bull in America} 
followed by ‘‘ The Bulls and the Jonathang 
‘*A New Munchausen,” and the ‘“ Dutd 
man’s Fireside.’” There were few write 
his day who commanded more attentia 
and few who received more praise from frien 
and more abuse from enemies, than Jam 
Kirke Paulding, who, taking him all ing 
was a man of mark, and would have b 
so if he had never written a line for publ 
tion. His article for the ‘‘Gift’’ was 
tled ‘‘ A Pennsylvania Tale.’’ 

Mrs. Sigourney contributed two articledl 
Miss Leslie’s little Antiual — ‘‘ Walks 
Childhood,” and “Filial Claims’ —the 
character sufficiently indicated by their tith 
Even the best writers (and Mrs. Sigourti 
was one of the very best) seem not, at # 
period, to have acquired the art of vy 
for childhood and youth; being, in that! 
spect, imitators of Hannah Moore and M 
Edgeworth, and, as a consequence, rat 
tame and “‘ goody—goody.”’ 4 

Mrs. Sigourney was called the Am 
Hemans, and was a great favorite in Bil 
land, as well as at home. Prolific b 
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“measure, her numerous works went through 
| many editions in London ; while it is stated 
‘that, besides writing fifty-six books, she, in 
her long lifetime, contributed as many as 
two thousand articles to no less than three 
hundred different periodicals. 

Delightful Miss Sedgwick sent to Miss 
leslie ‘“‘The unpresuming Mr. Hudson.” 
More genuinely popular than the authoress 
just mentioned, her name has remained a 
household word and her works are still 
read. Up to the very close of her life, in 
1867, and during nearly sixty yearsof literary 
life, she gave the public books and articles 
almost numberless; yet she always main- 
tained her reputation and standing in the 
very front rank of her profession. Some of 
her works were republished in England, and 
many were translated into French, Italian, 
German, and even Swedish. 

Miss Sedgwick no doubt derived her liter- 
ary taste and ability from her father, Theo- 
dore Sedgwick, the elder, who, after serving 
with distinction in the Revolutionary war, 
was successively speaker of the House of 
Representatives, Senator, and finally Judge 
of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts. A 
man of high education and cultivation, with 
a natural drawing toward authorship, his 
busy life gave him no time for literary work, 
and all that has come down from him are 
some judicial opinions and few public 
speeches and addresses. 

Passing over the contributions of W. B. 
Tappan, Chas. West Thomson, W. L. Stone, 
Emma C. Embury, and Miss Woodbridge— 
all favorite writers of the day, and one of 
them, Wm. Stone, conspicuous as an editor, 
and the author of many articles on the then 
uring question of Masonry, and the 
equally exciting adventures of Maria Monk 


*+—we come to Morgan Neville, who contri- 


butes a most interesting and striking article 
01 the romantic subject of Blennerhassett 
and his Island 

Morgan Neville was the grandson of stout 


old General Morgan, who commanded the 


famous riflemen of the Revolutionary Army, 
with whom Presley Neville, Morgan’s father, 
had also served with distinction. Morgan 
Neville was himself a rolling stone, which 
Nevertheless gathered much literary moss. 
At one time he occupied the editorial chair, 
and drifted thence to the Ohio, to become 
Secretary of one of Cincinnati’s earliest 
‘Insurance Companies. He did not tarry 
long there; but wherever he went he carried 
with him refined tastes, being both painter 


| and musician, while with his facile pen he 


“contributed constantly to the pages of peri- 
Odicals. One of the earliest writers of what 
‘was then ‘‘the West,” he has preserved 





many traits of the ‘‘river men,” and early 
settlers, which would otherwise have been 
lost, and no more characteristic sketch has 
ever been written than his ‘‘ Mike Fink, the 
last of the Boatmen.’’ 

Wm. Gilmore Simms was thirty years old, 
and in the height of his powers, when he 
contributed to the ‘‘ Gift ” alittle story called 
the ‘‘ Eutaw Maid.” One of the most vol. 
uminous and popular of American authors, 
he lived until 1870. Born in Charleston, 
South Carolina, he studied law, but never at- 
tempted its practice—occupying, for some 
time, the editorial chair of the Charleston 
City Gazette, which he relinquished for the 
pursuit of general literature, a more ¢on- 
genial occupation. Simms was a most 
versatile writer, producing, in turn, poetry, 


novels, dramas, histories, biographies, and 
critiCisms. His novels are valuable especial- 
ly because they all have historical founda- 
tion and local color. 

Although one of the brightest literary 
lights of the South, it is a curious comment- 
ary upon the state of society there, in ante- 
bellum times, that Simms is said never to 
have held the social position that such men 
as Irving, Paulding, and Longfellow did at 
the North, owing to that mysterious spirit of 
caste which caused the rice and cotton 
planters of his state to treat with good 
natured condescension one whom they should 
have especially delighted to honor. 

But the gem of the articles which Miss 
Leslie collected for the ‘‘ Gift”’ is the *‘ Manu- 
script found in a bottle,” of Edgar A. Poe. 
In those days the “Mysteries of Udolpho,”’ 
the ‘Castle of Otranto, and the ‘“ Three 
Spaniards,” were blood curdling favorites ; 
but, for sending a cold chill down a boy’s 
back, just before going to bed, commend us 
to the ‘‘ Manuscript,’’ which deserves the ap- 
pellation, now so hackneyed, of weird, more 
than any other paper we just now recall. 
Others of Poe’s tales are curious, shocking, 
painful, ingenious, —the Manuscript is 
“weird.” 

Of the author’s brilliant talents and melan- 
choly history it is not necessary here to 
speak, since his posthumous fame seems 
ever on the increase, and edition follows 
edition, and biographical sketches are multi- 
plied—enriched by4he illustrations of great 
artists, and clothed in luxurious binding of 
tooled morocco. 

It would be curious to know what the 
erratic author received for his masterly 
sketch. It first appeared as a prize article 
in a Baltimore newspaper, and, a year or two 
afterwards, was published in the “‘Gift”— 
no doubt by arrangment with the paper—so 
that it is unlikely that poor Poe himself re- 
ceived anything but the prize. 
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BY KATE SANBORN. 


EN’S Clubs are plentiful and suc- 
cessful ; Women’s Clubs are also 
plentiful and successful. Asso- 

ciations of women 
for the study of His- 
tory, Art, Shakespeare, Browning, Literature 
in general ; for the reading and discussion of 
the latest magazines, for musical study, aye, 
and for gaining culinary skill abound, and 
much information and social pleasure is 
found thereby. I never visited a quiet hill- 
town in New Hampshire or Vermont that I 
' didn’t find women who shamed me by their 
ambition, their desire for thorough study, 
and their solid acquirements; I never’ met 
more cultivated, accomplished ladies, who 
were not afraid to answer questions and were 
eager to ask them in a way which showed 
wide reading, and earnest thought and original 
ideas, than in Peoria, Jilinois. And in the 
South and West it is the same, even in the 
far, far West. All honor then to Women’s 
Clubs! 

It has occurred to me in looking with 
wonder, not unmixed with awe, over the 
long lists of subjects to be searched into and 
commented upon by some of these aspiring 
Clubs, that a good deal too much was at- 
tempted, like people who ask for a long 
“‘course’’ of reading when they have not 
more than time to read carefully six solid 
volumes in a season. 

But never mind! It is advised to “hitch 
your wagon to a star,” and if these studious 
dames choose to begin with Adam every year, 
and follow one branch of information to the 
latest date, as in music from fatal Cain to 
Josef Hoffman, and in literature, from the 
blind Bard of Greece to the sweet singer of 
Michigan, it is certainly a good discipline 
and keeps one from gossip on lunatic bed- 
spreads, ° 

It has also seemed to me, when hofored 
with an invitation to some specially interest- 
ing meeting of one of the larger Clubs for 
women that the essays were too long, and 
there were too many of them. My ‘pint 
cup gets full,” my brain wearies, my body 
craves change of position, my lungs need 
fresh air,—long before the debate is finished 
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and the affair is adjourned. Too hard work 
and after all but little gained to the listener 
very little originality elicited. One hom 
and a half, is as long as the average middig 
aged woman has time, or strength, or desig 
for any one form of mental stimulus and int 
provement. Two hours should be the utmos 
limit. But I have sat, and sat, and sat, mo 
than three hours at such gatherings; ‘wors 
than the confinement of the old distri¢ 
school, when a play-spell and a “ nooning? 
came to the pupils’ relief. Almost every 
woman who has a part to perform, wasted 
seyeral minutes in telling us how dreadfully 
bashful she is; scared almost out of hep 
senses to be called upon to speak before | 
many bright women; when if she had #0 
been requested to do her share, she woul 
have probably been grieved if not indignan 
In my Millennial Club, which of cours 
includes an equal number of men aft 
women, all excuses must be tabooed foreve 
‘Qui l’excuse, l’accuse,’’ and, moreove 
excuses are often only veiled egotism. 
When gentlemen are admitted but once 
year to a woman’s club, no doubt théy wisi 
to do their best to please and to make™ 
good impression; but they are apt to fail 
They, too, always preface their would-be 
witty remarks, and their effusive complt 
ments with apologies, A big man, big met 
tally as well as physically, who can defy the 
Pope himself, and thunder across the water 
to that ‘‘old bag of bones,” pleads ex 
‘‘bashfulness”’ before an admiring audien¢ 
who know he ism’? bashful, unless a tawny 
lion in the wildwood, pouncing on his preyy 
is afflicted with timidity? If women 
ever to be developed in this direction ¢ 
after dinner and after lunch speechifying; 
they must be more often associated with the 
brothers. Better acquaintance would be ai 
assistance to both. Ladies have their mort 
ing lectures and readings, their sewif 
classes and Dorcas societies, their afternool 
receptions and “ five o’clocks,”’ when the 
husbands and lovers and friends are hard 
work down town. A gentleman connectet 
with one of the leading clubs of this cij 
told me that men stayed, more than ever, # 





















‘their clubs, and learned to find their amiuse- 
ments there—married men who would be 
glad to go home now and then, if they could 
ever find their wives at home! No one but 
dudes and rich lotus-eating old bachelors, 


1 and forlorn but prospecting widowers can get 


off in the afternoon. In the evening their 
wives are too tired, after their gaiety, to talk 
agreeably, or sing, or read aloud, or play 
some charming melody, or they want to 
keep the top still whirling, and so drag some 
fatigued fellow to the opera or theatre, or 
another rout which necessitates an elaborate 
toilet for the luckless spouse. So husbands 
and wives get unconsciously, unintention- 
ally, but surely separated, and by and by a 
small lock-box at the club tells a sad story 
of new and deadly influences. This is no 
fancy sketch, but an everyday occurrence. 

Women again seldom have a chance to 
listen to bright, cultivated and distinguished 
men when they are putting forth their best 
powers. 

I would like to forma club of one hun- 
dred members, fifty men and as many 
women, picked carefully from the mass of 
bright people we meet. Each one to be 
qualified for membership mipst be able to do 
something for the general entertainment, 
and be willingto rise promptly when called 
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TWO LILIES. 


upon, no set programme being allowed, and 
without apologies or explanation “ begin” 
to be instructive, amusing, or suggestive, in 
his or her own line. The dinners, for eating 


is rather necessary, and promotes sociability . 


and good fellowship, will not be given at the 
most fashionable festaurant in the city, 
where little gobs of meat, with’ daubs of 
dressing or jelly, are hurled over your 
left shoulder every five minutes (dishes 
more mysterious to me than the hash or 
sausage of a second-rate boarding house), 
and promptly removed by these impressive 
and stalwart waiters, if you stop one mo- 
ment to listen respectfully to your friend on 
either side. 
ence, how good it is to come home and gnaw 
a cold drumstick found in the refrigerator, 
or to luxuriate in a home-made Welsh rare- 
bit! No; give mea plain, wholesome, ap- 
petizing, old-fashioned dinner. All the men 
would like it better; many have said so. 
No full dress allowed, except for special oc- 
casious, or the last meeting of the season; 
men allowed business suits or the Prince 
Albert coat, as they prefer, and never a re- 
porter allowed to describe gowns and 
speeches. 

Is this Utopian? Impossible—a mere 
phantasy! I firmly believe in it, and hope 
soon to start my ‘‘ Millennial Club.” 





A Song of 


] SIT at my spinning-wheel, 
(What is this vague joy I feel?) 

Outside falls the summer rain, 

Outside nods the summer grain ; 

Yet a fleecy web I spin, 

Weaving happy thoughts therein. 





by J. GERTRUDE MENARD. 





‘*Dear,’’ you said before you went, 
(Laughingly I gave assent,) 


Two Lilies. 


It was just this time last year, 
(Strange it is I feel no fear,) 
We two stood and said good bye; 
We two parted with a sigh ; 
And there lay within our hands 
Lilies, with faint golden bands, 


“If your love should, like these flowers, 
Wither in the coming hours, 
Send me back the one I give, 


Could my heart find room for doubt ? 
(Hark, I hear a step without ! ) 
What is this they give to me, 

In the box laid careless'y ? 

Five small petals, sere and brown, 
With their gold threads, up and down. 


My love shail forever live.’ 


Little wheel of mine be still, 
(Dark the day has grown and chill,) 

* Somewhere I must find a grave, 
Lay therein the love I gave, 
And for flowers, I have two; 

Death, I give them both to you, 


After such a tantalizing experi-_ 








































A-Battle for Wirthright. 


BY MYRA SAWYER HAMLIN. 


AUTHOR OF “A POLITICIAN’S DAUGHTER.” 


VII. 

E had passed through the Inferno 
of sense, into the purgatory of 
emotion, and flattered himself 
that he had now gained the 

Paradise of a reasonable, cooled down phi- 
losophy, where neither the one or the other 
could touch or move him. Unconsciously 
to himself, howéver, there was a confession 
of weakness in his avoidance of temptation ; 
for, had beauty and love both lost their 
power over the philosopher, he could have 
dwelt securely in the haunts of men. 

When Verplanck received Maud’s letter, 
a great groan went up from his heart. His 


spirit toiled with the perplexing question 
that has vexed the minds of mothers and 
moved the lecture platform to eloquence: 
‘* What shall we do with our girls?”’ 

Not a breath of censure did he stir against 


Maud; but his imagination began the 
wretched task of demolishing his Lares and 
Penates. He saw his laboratory, now a 
beautiful field of bottles and smells, clean 
swept of all those dear concoctions marked 
** poison,’’ sure to be touched by women and 
children. He saw his “den” despoiled of 
its pipes, its beer-mugs, the Indian clubs and 
bear-skins, and transferred into a nursery 
where dolls and babies mimicked the worid 
he despised. He saw his library robbed of 
its choicest editions, dog-eared by childish 
fingers, and fairy tales placed side by side 
with Bacon, Locke and Mill, 

While thus ruefully resigning himself to 
the total destruction of his idols and resolv- 
ing to bring the little girl into his own 
home, Verplanck suddenly recalled the fact 
that Maud was no longer a child playing 
with toys and dolls, and that, on his last 
visit to Dresden, the golden hair, which had 
before floated like a cloud about her sweet 
face, was coiled into a crown on her well- 
turned head. 

But, far. from finding relief in this recol- 
lection, he saw himself plunged yet deeper 
into difficulties. If not a child to tear his 
books, break his pipes, and meddle with his 


chemicals, Maud was that still more als 
ing creature, a young lady, and with a you 
lady at Glenholme, what could the hernf 
do, indeed? In the dim distance he cot 
hear the faint echo of the world’s mockif 
laugh when it should be known there wag 
young lady at Glenholme to tease, vex ¢ 
torment the solitary occupant. 

A young lady meant a menage, visitor 
house-maids, ladies’-maids, carriages and 
on. In the vista of contingents, Verplané 
beheld a retinue which maddened him. 
voluntarily he turned to his bottles ; poise 
was a pleasant alternative! Yet he saw 
duty in the direction of the retinue, aii 
although duty was not a friend with whe 
life had made him any too familiar, he hig 
no will to turn his back upon her. 

Beyond this girl there was no creature} 
whom he recognized any obligations. 
the child of his one brother, a brother ¥ 
whom he had meted the full measure 
human affection, Maud was theoretical 
very dear to him; although he had 
practically tested their relations as yet, alt 
did not heartily embrace the opportunity, @ 
presented to him by the sudden terminati¢ 
of her school career in Dresden. 

Verplanck’s mind still admitted a comp 
mise with these unpleasant circumstancé 
knowing well that a cablegram on the me 
row would install Maud very speedily at 
new school, or even again with the lad 
Van Priessen. 

But whether or not he had grown weaf 
of his life at Glenholme, his mind 
forward to a voyage across the Atlantic wil 
wonderful alacrity, although the retu 
promised no benefit to his household as 
was now constructed. 

There had been a simplicity about fi 
habitation which gave rise to the rumor thi 
his fortune had been squandered in riotol 
living abroad, and that he had come hot 
only to live upon the husks. In truth, how 
ever, he had merely experienced that # 
action from epicureanism which creates # 
many stoics. After being a luxurious nab 
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f India, served by a score of slaves, Ver- 
nck had found it easy, even welcome, to 
sume the réle of the primitive man, very 
pearly, attending to many of his own wants, 
gnd having but one trusty servant. 

This state of things had its advantages, 
for, when his resolution was once taken, it 
was but the work of an hour for him to close 
fis house and sail for Europe. He syste- 
matically neglected to answer most letters 
addressed to him, owning a constitutional 
aversion to letter-writing as a practice sure 
fo give one’s correspondents an undue ad- 
vantage over one at some future date, and 
he therefore arrived in Dresden without hav- 
ing notified Maud or the Porter’s of his inten- 


ex al 


and tion to do so. He had banished the problem 
plancg of Maud’s situation from his mind, as one 
n. not to be solved without personal factors; 
poisomm yet he found the young girl’s figure occupy- 
saw hig ig 2 prominent place in his imagination as 
e, allege drew near to her adopted home, and in- 
whom iuitively rested upon the hope that she would 
he hagm Xe glad to see him. 


When, however, unannounced, he pre- 
ture (sented himself at the ~Porter’s, and was 
Mewhered ceremoniously into the drawing- 
fom, he was utterly unprepared for the 
Welcome which met him. 

On one side of the room, clutching the 
back of a chair with both hands, her black 
tyes iridescent with anger, stood a young 
girl—not his niece—presumably the Neino 
Sturtevant of whom Maud had written. At 
the other side stood a blonde young man of 
Mmistakably Teuton extraction, who was 
biting the end of his sandy moustache with 
tvident confusion of manner. 

The entrance of a visitor seemed nowise to 
ladiagm disturb the belligerent attitude of these two 
young people, who hurled at each other 
Missiles yenomously barbed. Verplanck 
stood transfixed, twirling his hat and biting 
the end of his cane. 

The young man shrugged his shoulders, 
turned out the palms of his hands and cried: 
"I offer you marriage—honorable marriage ; 
Myself; my name; my love. You say I 
insult you !”” 

“And you do insult me. I pay you for 
teaching me music, and you ask me to marry 
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am under her protection. You taunt me 
With my birth. Is not that insult? Go, I 
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‘I tell you. I hate you, Von Regan; I loathe 
you! Go from me this moment !’’ 

“I did not insult you with your birth, 
Fraulein. I promised only to make you 


right before the world by marrying you; 


and you call that an insult! The people 
who know, would call it an honor.”’ 

“An honor to marry my music-teacher 
I will hear no more, I tell you! You pelt 
me with dishonor, Von Regan! Go! Here, 
take your music and yourself out!” 

Verplanck involuntarily moved to escape 
the blow aimed at the luckless youth, as his 
music-sheets flew after him, but the girl re- 
mained oblivious or unconscious of his pres- 


ence, with her eyes cast sullenly on the floor. . 


Suddenly, she threw herself into a deep 
arm-chair, and, burying her head in its 
cushions, began to sob violently, crying in 
French,— 

‘‘Oh, my mother, that thou could’st curse 
thy child so! My father, my father! My 
God, have mercy! ForI can not suffer it; 
it is too hard!” 

During this outburst, Verplanck walked 
up and down the apartment, struggling with 
his instinctive philanthropy and his regard 
for propriety. 

A woman’s tears distress some men, and 
anger others; Verplanck belonged to the 
former class, attaching a mysterious signifi- 
cance to this manner of emotion, which 
would have made him a most tender com- 
forter could he have found expression for 
his feelings. But feeling usually embarrassed 
him ; and he stood, an awkward actor, be- 
fore his own sincerity, unable to caress the 


girl, unwilling to speak to her until she | 


should show some sign that she felt his 
presence. 

This at last she did by sitting up in her 
chair and asking abruptly: ‘‘What do you 
want, sir?’ 

Verplanck laughed. 

‘‘} want you to stop crying, chiefly ; but, 
as you have done that, I want to tell you 
something that shall prevent your wanting 
to cry again. ShallI?” 

‘““Who are you? And why should -you 
care whether I cry or not?’”’ 


“T am Maud’s uncle, and your friend, if _ 
you. Why did you not ask Mrs. Porter? I.+you will regard me so; and your father’s 


friend,’’ he added, hesitating to broach a 
subject which might prove painful to her. 
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‘“My father’s friend,’’ she cried, jumping 
to-her feet; ‘‘then you cannot be mine, for 
I hate my father !” 

But, arrested by the kindliness of Ver- 
planck’s attitude towards her, in a situation 
which she could not but acknowledge to 
have been disgraceful, she went on,— 

‘* My father hated me; do you hate me?”’ 

Verplanck hastened to assure her that he 
did not hate her; though he had an inner 
consciousness that the young woman’s con- 
duct had not been that which is commonly 
supposed to excite the opposite passion. 

“T do not hate you, my child,’ said he 
gravely, ‘‘and I do not want you to hate me. 
But you cannot expect me to think that you 
dismissed that poor young man in the most 
gracious way possible.’ 

** But he taunted me with my birth! They 
all taunt me with my birth, except Maud 
and Mrs. Porter and—’’ 

“And I,’’ said Verplanck. ‘‘I do not 
taunt you with your birth, for I know that it 
it is unjust and wrong to do so. And I know 
that your mother was a beautiful woman, 
with a beautiful voice, who was marriéd to a 
man whom she could not be free from and 
yet loathed; she lived with him for 
your sake. You have no right to say 
that your mother has cursed you. She has 
given you beauty and talent; ,and your 
father, if he hated you, why did he give you 
his name, and leave you money to save you 
from the necessity of battling with the 
world? 

“Your father, my child, did not hate you; 
but he had loved your mother too well, and 
there were reasons, connected with your 
birth here in France, why you did not be- 
come an American citizen thereby. But I 
eannot tell you the whole. Some time you 
may understand ; now, you must accept it as 
inevitable. You are, however, more French 
than yourown mother. Continental schools 
have done their work.” 

“Yes! in taunting me, goading me, mad- 
deéning me to the worst! I cannot stand it!’ 

“You shall begin anew, #f you like. I 

have come to take Maud home, and I will 
take you to your guardians—”’ 
“My guardians! What do they care? 
' They pay my allowance, and what do they 
care whether I have the temper of a devil or 
an angel?” 


“If I should tell them that you 
noble inheritance from his Satanic majest 
do you think it would affect them?”’ 

““Why, they would say, ‘The world j 
wide ; let the ocean lie between us.’”’ 

“Well, we will not give them the oppo 
tunity, but present them to you by and Dy, 
when you are ready to show the serene, good 
little-girl side of your character. I. know 
there is one, or Maud would not love yg 
But tell me of my niece! Where is she? 
have been here an hour, waiting,’ 


He had almost forgotten his mission, sg 


interested had he become in this new strang 
girl, who had thus offered herself as an ob 
ject of study. 


Before Neino could answer his question 


Maud herself came in, as duly surprised and 
delighted by his arrival as he hoped sh 
might be. ‘a 


Verplanck had not been in Dresden mag 


days before his intentions with regard 
Neino were well known and understood ; b 


he looked in vain for approbation from’ M t 


Porter. 
This lady, who, through the many vicis 
tudes of Verplanck’s life, had ever remaine 
his noblest ideal of womanhood, continue 


to throw obstaclés in the way of his plan for 


removing Neino from Dresden. 


In vain she set before him the singularity 
of the girl’s nature, the waywardness of hei 


disposition ; he still persisted in carrying ott 


his idea of taking Neino to New York, af 


thence, with the consent of her guardians, in 


that city, to Glenholme. But, on the fourtl 


day after his arrival and that remarkable 


scene with Von Regan which had introduced 
him, as it were, into the depths of Neino’ 
tempestuous nature, Mrs. Porter met Vet 


planck with a letter in her hand and triumph 


on her countenance. ‘The letter, which sh 
bade him read, was in English and ran 4 
follows: 


Most HIGHLY Gracious Lapy :—Since 
few daysI have suffered to myself mud 
misfortune from the young lady, Fraiilei 
Sturtevant, to whom I had the distinguishe 
pleasure of giving musical instructions undet 
your roof. 

So superb is that gracious Fraiilein’s voic 


that I have felt in myself that the world los 


much not to be able to hear it. I tremble 
much to ask that she might sing before t 
great people, in the Royal Hall. But whet 
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she sing with so deep sentiment, so extra- 
ordinary feeling some little love-songs that 
Ihave given to her, and look so great passion 
from her beautiful eyes, then I believe my- 
self sure that I could ask her nothing too 
much, I make to her, then, what you call 
honorable proposals of marriage. She anger 
' herself, pod show to me much dislike. “She 
do not understand herself I believe. 

I write to you, Madam, that you shall 
know that I offer only good intentions to the 
gracious Fraiilein, that I will make to hera 

eat name in the world. 

She shall be my wife, even now; though 
she have persecuted me with the remarkable 
blows.—I love her much. I think she can 
not look in my eyes and sing in such a way, 
unless she feel some of that great nearness 
to me. Iam your humble Servant. 

HERMANN VON REGAN. 


Verplanck laughed long and loud over 
this high-flown epistle and then said : 

‘*This you advance, madame,—then,—as an 
argument against my removing Neino from 
Dresden !”’ 

“‘Notat all! I only showit to you, as one 
of the probable experiences of your guardian- 
ship.—Seriously.. Roger, you can not go to 
Paris, and cross the water without a gover- 
ness for those girls.”’ 

““Governess be hanged, madame, begging 
your pardon! The idea is quite unworthy 
of a woman who enjoys your reputation for 
good sense. 

‘‘Why, may I ask, is it necessary for me 
to engage a chaperone, or governess, what- 
ever form of moral torture you prefer, for a 
sea-voyage? And this, when you yourself 
advise me to take Maud to Glenholme, as 
housekeeper, companion, etc., to ‘ yours 
truly?’” 

“On the sea-voyage this governess, if she 
be old, will revel in marine terrors, lose her 
false teeth, and make herself generally- ob- 
noxious, besides being blind and deaf to the 
misdemeanors of the girls. If she be young 
she will command my attention, and arouse 
the jealousy of my young ladies, who at 
present regard me as their slave to order, 
which, for the time being, I am most happy 

to be. 

‘*But as for another woman, no, madame! 
That I will not! The petty tyrannies of 
these small children amuse mie, asso nearly 
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mimicking their elders, Maud, not being a 
wife to whom I am bound, nor a daughter 
for whose inherited sins I am responsible, I 
shall, in all likelihood, continue to cherish 
for some years—as long in fact, as she may 
feel the need of an affection so lukewarm. 
Nay, perhaps, the need will only be the 
greater after she enters into her womanly int 
heritance of passions and pain, 
be my companion, then—and you yourself 
see no conventional barrier to that—why 
must I introduce this Gorgon governess? I 
will not, madame, unless it please you to ac- 
cept the position yourself. Think of it! 
To see these unprotected young women 
through the snares that will beset them on 
an ocean voyage, guard them from the ‘flir- 
tatious’ youth who ogles them at the table, 
from. the much married commercial travel- 
lers who offers them an arm with which to 
cross the deck, and from this Bohemiaw un- 
cle himself, who might, in an unlucky mo- 
ment, through weariness or ennui, throw 
them overboard!” 

‘*Roger!”’ cried Mrs. Porter, still protest- 
ing. ‘‘You are young, still!” 

“‘Far from it, madame. On the contrary, 
in ten years I have never felt the flight of 
time so deeply as when face to face with the 
responsibilities of my position as guardian 
of those dear young creatures. Here is 
Maud, with her sweet faith ready-made, to 


lay at the feet of any fair stranger or smooth-— 


speaking villian ; and Neino, with her fist 
doubled up, as it were, to strike the world 
full in the face at any moment. The one 


As she is to” 


may get me into trouble with her love, the , 


other with her hate. And yet, I feel a 
strange reluctance to give up my charge.” 

“It is anew sensation ; that is all, Roger.” 

“You do not trust me, my friend.”’ 

“I pity you, because you do not trust 
yourself.”’ 

“Oh, I shall begin again. With those ar- 
dent young things, it will be easy to learn 
afresh the alphabet of life.” 

‘You are only forty-five.” 

‘‘From this moment I am twenty-five.” 
x * * * * * * * * } 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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BY CHARLES RICHARDS DODGE. 


TRAMPING. 

N the limits of the present article, pedes- 
trianism in a technical or professional 
sense will receive very slight consider- 
ation, it being the writer’s aim, rather, 
to call attention to the simple art of 

walking—one of the oldest and most ready 
means of taking exercise in the category of 
recreative pastimes. From this standpoint of 
treatment, the consideration of how to walk 
is no more important than that of where to 
walk, when to walk, or how to secure from 
the exercise of walking the greatest amount 
of pleasure and benefit. 

The love of nature is so strongly implanted 
in the human breast that we are all more or 
less susceptible to its humanizing influences. 
Who does not recall with delight the early 
spring-time ramble for anemones, or a little 
later, for the golden cowslips? With what 
joy do we listen to the blue-bird’s note or 
the robin’s cheery call? Even the sounds of 
inanimate nature are most harmonious: the 
plash and gurgle of the brook as its waters 
dance along the rocky bed; the whispering 
of the wirids in the trees, and the rustle of the 
leaves. Yet how many can state the time 
when the blue-bird first appears, or the anem- 
ones come into bloom, without looking the 
matter up in the books? 

Your enthusiastic tramper knows, and she 
has never aspired to be called a naturalist, 
either. Her first object is to walk; and to 
get the greatest satisfaction out of walking 
she knows there must be an incentive—and 
ote incentive is just as good as another if the 
end is enjoyably accomplished. One may 
play student of nature, science, botanize, col- 
lect insects, or study bird-life ; another may 
purchase a light camera and indulge her 
taste for amateur photography, or she may 
simply keep the parlor table adorned with 
. ‘wild flowers the season through, and find the 
. roses blooming in her own cheeks when snow 
flies again. 

Nor is it at all necessary that the walk 
should be so long as a ramble to the country. 
Said a young lady to me a few days ago: “I 
used to think I could not walk half a dozen 


blocks in the city without taking a car. Now 
I think little of a walk of two miles, or more, > 
and rarely take acar save to economize time,” 
And she admitted, too, that her health had 
improved and that she felt stronger and bet- 
ter in many ways. Scores of cases might be 
cited where ladies who walk habitually, for 
an hour or more each day, regardless of the 
weather, have banished sick headaches, and 
the legion of lesser ills usually endured be- 
cause not so serious as to require a visit from 
the physician. 

One does not learn to walk, for we all.ac- 
quired that in childhood; and many of us 
are frequently on our feet all day, for that 
matter. But the need is to learn ¢o take ex- 
ercisé through the common form of locomo- 
tion known as walking. In other words, to 
give the human machine, with its muscles, 
heart, lungs, ete., daily training under the 
best possible hygienic conditions, up to a de- 
sired limit of endurance, to the end of im- 
proving the health and increasing the 
strength. The‘ exercise should not be long- 
continued at first, but increased gradually un- 
til the pedestrian has learned how far she can 
walk without discomfort ; and after that it is 
only a matter of persistent practice. A shop- 
ping tour for several hours, however, is not, 
to be reckoned into the account of these daily 
constitutionals. When one walks for health 
it should be in the open air; she should walk 
briskly and continuously, whether the exer- 
cise is indulged for an hour or only half an_ 
hour ; and she should be specially costumed 
for it. 

There must be no French heels, but a sen- 
sible shoe, broad enough for comfort, and of 
the proper shape to allow the foot to be set 
squarely and firmly upon the ground. What 
was said in a former article relative to the 
tricycle costume applies with , equal force 
here. There must be full respiration, and 
free action of the muscles of the chest, back 4 
and arms, which cannot be possible with 
tight clothing. The dress-skirt should be © 
sufficiently short to avoid the necessity of 7 
holding it up, as is the case with many street 
costumes, and it should be as light as pos- 
sible consistent with warmth. Andremember — 
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that woolen fabrics are. the best for all 
kinds of athletic exercise. 

While a sauntering pace is not so benefi- 
cial as a brisk gait, the pace should never 
be so rapid as to cause undue activity of the 
heart, or to increase respiration to an un- 
confortable degree ; and in climbing ascents 
a slower gait should be taken, with occa- 
sional pauses, or as often as inclination 
prompts. ‘Form’? in walking is every- 
thing. The shoulders should be well thrown 
back, the head carried erect, and the arms, 
or balancing poles, allowed to swing natu- 
rally ; and the mouth should be kept closed, 
except when in conversation. While morn- 
ing is the best time to walk, I seriously 
question the practice of walking “before 
breakfast’’ to get up an appetite, or of walk- 
ing in the earlier hours at all, until the sun 
has dried up the morning mists, And as for 
that old-fashioned proverb, anent the early 
bird and the worm, in my own observation 
it should be amended to read: It’s the early 
bird that catches the malaria. 

I have in mind two sisters, friends of the 
writer, who are most enthusiastic trampers, 
and who are able to take an eight or ten 
mnile jaunt into the country for observation 
or exploration, with the greatest ease, nor 
feel it at all. Fifteen miles in a day is con- 
sidered a comfortable limit, causing only a 
little fatigue, and no ill effect upon the day 
following. During their vacations, which 
are usually spent in the Catskills, they do a 
great deal of walking, and not the least of 
their enjoyment is in mountain climbing. 
They emphasize the point of comfort in 
dress, and consider that short, light skirts 
are indispensable; and for climbing eleva- 
tions, not only should the shoes be broad, 
with low heels (common sense), but suffi- 
ciently long that the great toes shall not be 
cramped when coming down the mountain 
side. In climbing, short rests of three or 
four minutes are taken frequently, and the 
pace is slow, though upon levels their usual 
gait is three miles an hour. As to the bene- 
ficial effects of the exercise, here is positive 
testimohy : ‘We walk a great deal, and get 
much enjoyment out of it; but people who 
walk by rule I presume would call it go-as- 
you-please style. However, it gives us good 
health, sound sleep and hearty digestion ; 
so what more can we ask ?”’ 
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A long staff, similar to the alpen-stock of 
the Swiss mountain-climber, is of great as- 
sistance in overcoming rugged ascents, and 
is frequently used in our own country. 
Another little point is to furnish the skirt 
with a number of strong hooks and eyes, by 


means of which it may be taken up a little - 


in front when necessary, as in climbing steep 


or rocky ascents, or when passing over very - 


rough surfaces. 

From the consideration of rambling over 
rough or mountainous country, we come to 
long-distance walking or touring. This. is 
the most delightful of all forms of ‘pedes- 
trian exercise, as it brings the tramper con- 
tinually fo new surroundings, and like 
any form of travel, furnishes a perpetual 
change of scene. It requires time, however, 
and is best suited to the summer months, 
But it is not as popular as it ought to be in 
America, notwithstanding that many Ameri- 
cans in Europe find a deal of pleasure in it. 
Calling to mind the pleasant tours during 
two or three years past, of a number of ac- 
quaintances, married couples, in Scotland, 
England, France and Germany, I can imag- 
ine no more thoroughly independent and 
pleasurable way of spending a few weeks 
in summer. Besides independence and pér- 
fect freedom from the conventionalities of 
custom, which so hamper the ordinary tour- 
ist, there is opportunity to mingle with the 
people of the country, and to learn many 


things of which the railway tourist can, * 


know nothing. ‘There is the advantage, too, 
of a more intimate acquaintance with the 
scenery of the district traveled over, and, 
lastly, economy, Ina recent interview the 
pedestrian, Edward Payson Weston, puts 
these long-distance excursions above many 
other forms of exercise in point of benefit.’ 
Such tours can be made almost as enjoy>- 
ably—fully as profitably—in our country, 
even ifthe scenery and the people we meet are 
more or less familiar; and by far the larger 
share of the enjoyment is derived from the 
little facts acquired through observation ; in 
other words, concrete knowledge. When 
the mind is fully and pleasantly occupied, 
the mere fact of taking exercise is forgotten, 
the exertion becoming so much of a sec- 
ondary consideration that we go through 
with it naturally, and therefore with the best 
results. It is highly important then to 
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cultivate the powers of observation, and, indi- 
rectly, memory, to gain the greatest enjoy- 
ment from long-distance tramping or tour- 
ing. And this is more important at home 
than abroad, because in a foreign land every- 
thing is so new, and often strange, that a 
lively interest in one’s surroundings is inev- 
itable. 

I have a friend who was once devoted to 
entomology. He was an enthusiastic col- 
lector, and without claiming to be much of 
a walker, would often tramp fifteen to eigh- 
teen miles in a day, in his search for speci- 
mens. But in late years, having no time to 
devote to the study, he has lost not only his 
ability to take long walks, but, Ft the same 
time, the faculty of observation, as far asin- 
sects are concerned, rarely seeing them now, 
unless when in unusual numbers. There 
are thousands of interesting things to be 
met with every day which the unobservant 
never see ; and within a circle of five or six 
miles from many homes there is sufficient 
‘‘ undiscovered country,’’ doubtless, for one 
to ramble over and explore during a couple 
of ‘seasons. 

Allusion has been made to amateur pho- 
tography. This is a most delightful incen- 
tive to walk ; and if one has time to keep a 
journal, and embellishes it with the pic- 
tures taken upon her rambles to the 
country-side, something more than memo- 
ries of pleasant hours will remain to glad- 
den and to brighten life when the season is 
over. 

Not that one need lay exercise upon the 
shelf, with the tennis-racquet, in winter, by 
any means. There will be many pleasant 
days, from December to March, when a long 
walk may be taken comfortably, and with 
benefit ; and such a walk is more beneficial, 
perhaps, in cold weather, because we need 
so much more to have the unwholesome air 
of the furnace-heated, and, as a rule, poorly 
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ventilated houses, blown out of our clothing | 
and our systems, ‘There is much to observe 
in nature, even in cold weather. Does the. § 
reader know what a charming bouquet can © 
be gathered in the country in February? © 
The dead and semi-bleached flower-trusses 7 
and spikes of golden-rod and other summer ” 
acquaintances are attractive objects, in an ap- 7 
propriate setting, amidst the surroundings of : 
the drawing-room. There are the ghosts of © 
the summer ferns, too, and the leaves of the: 
blackberry vines trailing in the dead grass 
at this season, vivid in crimson and pur- 
ple. Branchlets of pine in softest greens, ( 
or the darker cedar, and a twig or two off 
sumach, with its conspicuous bright red 
fruitage, may be added, and when the whole © 
is artistically arranged, no more pleasing ob-— 
ject for home brightening can be secured at 
so little cost. “9 
I only wish snow-shoeing could become as 3 
generally popular in the snow-visited por- | 
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tions of the United States as in Canada, for, E 
as a winter sport, it furnishes another and 7 
a charming incentive for women to exercise | 
out of doors in cold weather. But I fear many 7 
American women, to becomé good snow. § 
shoers, will need more than one summer’s,” 
practice tramping. However, the lack of suf- 3 
ficient or long-continued snow, in many parte ; 
of the country, will always confine it to par- © 
ticular localities. 
In conclusion, get out and walk; short 
distances, at first, if the longer tramps can- © : 
not be accomplished without fatigue. Walk ~ 
for the sake of the exercise, if there is noother 
incentive, but walk with system aud persist- # 
ence, until the habit is fully acquired. And % 
if it can be made a source of enjoyment] 
at the same time, by coupling with the ex: 7 
ercise the pursuit of some pleasant object, | 
so much the better, for its practice will more ‘i 
likely be continued, and the results, there- 7 
fore, will be more lasting and beneficial. | 
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CHAashington in Sackcloth and Ashes.—Wer Belles and Wer 
Beaux.— Beautiful CAomen of the Bast.— 


Sr. Corcoran. 


WASHINGTON, March, 1888. 

HE days of Lent are rapidly 

fading into that past from which 

nothing can be recalled save 

memories. It has hardly been 

a season of abstemiousness from 

flesh-pots or pleasure seeking. Although a 

veil of informality has been thrown over the 

five o’clock teas, the ‘‘at home’’ lunches and 

dinners, which have followed each other in 

rapid succession, yet the gauziness of the 
motive can easily be pierced. 

The gay season has been replete with 
variety, pleasure and enjoyment, albeit not 
many of the pretty debutantes have been 
wooed and won, and few engagements an- 
nounced. This condition of things pro- 
vokes but little surprise when the status of 
the belles and beaux are contrasted. The 
unanimous verdict is in favor of the super- 
ior sex—the belles. Perhaps in no American 
city can be found gathered together at one 
time, fairer or more cultured women, than 
those brought face to face during a winter at 
the capitol ; and perhaps nowhere else is the 
average society man so utterly unfit to stand 
beside them. The younger beaux, with some 
few exceptions, are physically, morally 
and mentally inferior beings, unworthy to 
touch the hem of any garment worn by the 
brilliant, beautiful, accomplished women 
with whom they are brought in social con- 
tact. In gazing upon the stunted forms and 
characterless faces of the majority of the 
“swells,” one sighs for the ideal Owen 
Meredith pictured with his facile pen : 

‘* So gracious a thing it is and sweet 

In life’s clear centre, one true man to see 
That holds strong nature in a wise control; 
Throbbing out, all round, the beat 

Of a large and liberal soul. 

No shadow simulating life, 

But pulses warm with human nature 

In a soul of god-like stature ; 

Heart and brain are rich and rife 

With noble instincts. 


x ” * a * ae * 
Sound through and through, and all complete. 


: 


But alas! men here are few, compared 


with the maidens who are many. A “shadow 
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simulating life’ is better than no partner 
at the German and no escort at the ball. I 
use af advisedly, for a young man here 
deems he has done his duty with Casibianca- 
like heroism, when he asks a young lady to 
dance the German with him. This is consid- 
ered payment in full for all invitations to 
dinners, teas and parties given by the young 
lady’s mama. ‘The papa furnishes the car- 
riage, the mama acts as chaperone, the 
ycung lady purchases her own bouquet, (of 
course there are notable exceptions to this 
type of society youth), and the shadow gives 
the finishing touch to the evening’s enjoy- 
ment by dancing with the girl. There is this 
much to say in the shadow’s favor: he 
dances exquisitely, bows with consummate 
grace, and nibbles the rind of social usage 
with pleasant aptitude. So he fills his small 
niche in life. But one can never imagine 
him the accepted lover of a fresh, beautiful, 
cultivated girl, or the dignified head of a 
happy, well-organized family. 

The Post-Lenten societies promise to com- 
pete with those which antedated it. Easter 
gowns and bonnets have been concocted 
during the comparative quiet of the days 
given over to sackcloth and ashes, and dur- 
ing April, showers of invitations will vie 
with those nature so wisely sends to bless 
the earth during this initial month of spring, 
and costumes and flowers will rival each 
other in freshness and color. 

All Washington is astage, and all the men 
and women players thereon, whose exits and 
entrances command the attention of the en- 
tire couutry, judging from the matter sent 
over the midnight wires for the delectation of 
each autocrat at the breakfast table, be he of 
northern or southern birth, eastern or 
western attraction. The resumé informs 
him that Mrs. Hicks-Lord las been spend- 
ing a few days at the Arlington, and has 
now taken the house, 1810 N. Street, for the 
balance of the season. Her necklaces of 
diamonds, her butterflies of the same spark- 
ling gems, the number of her bracelets are 
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duly recorded and expatiated upon. It also 
informs the interested reader, that a certain 
well-known New York society woman, visit- 
ing the capitol for a brief space, admired the 
comfits at a certain tea to such an extent, 
that she emptied the contents of the plate 
into her capacious pocket, merely saying as 
she did so: ‘‘ I’ve never tasted anything so 
delicious before, and will therefore take 
these along with me to munch in my car- 
riage on the way home.’’ It recounts the 
fact, that, although the Chinese Minister ex- 
pressly and publicly declared his intention 
of inviting to his ball only those people 
whom he personally knew and liked, or 
those to whom he was indebted for popu- 
larity shown him, yet the pachydermatous 
public poured in requests for invitations 
until within an hour of the event, and 
several persons were requested, during the 
course of the evening, to turn their faces 
outward toward the night, as they were un- 
bidden guests. It tells of the Whitneys’ 
ball and Secretary Bayard’s reception, and 
who were there and what they wore: it 
speaks unsparingly of Mrs. Brown Potter as 
an actress, and enthusiastically of her as a 
social light, charming all who come in con- 
tact with her graciousness of manner and her 
original picturesqueness. The autocrats 
read, and frown or smile as they wonder 
over the queer things done and the strange 
people brought together at the capitol; at 
the political intrigues, the social striving for 
pre-eminence ; the mad rush. after excite- 
ment, the homage to power and position 
while it lasts, and the disregard of those 
who have been on Olympian heights, but are 
no longer smiled upon by the gods. Itisa 
fascinating, strange, exciting place, this 
Washington, unlike any other city in our 
land. It lures people here and then draws 
them back again, and their hearts are never 
quite satisfied until they come still again, 
and finally pitch their tents in our midst. 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Stockton have spent 
a goodly portion of the winter with us, and 
have been féted, wined and dined to their 
hearts content. They spent some time here 
last winter at the Hamilton House, where 
they gradually became acquainted with 
many prominent people who, this season, 
have entertained them right hospitably. 
They have been the guests of Prof. and Mrs. 
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Newcomb, Mr. and Mrs Thos. Riggs, Mrs, 
Almena Williams, Mr, and Mrs Thomas Wil- 
son, and many others. Mrs. Stockton is 
fair and pleasing to gaze upon. Mr. Stock- 
ton is small in stature, almost to insignifi- 
cance. His head is large enough for greater 
height; and broader shoulders. His brow is 
wide and intellectual: his eyes deeply |set, 
and glowing with a dull sombre kind of fire 
when he is neither interested or animated, 
but flashing out a quick, bright, responsive 
light, when talking with some congenial per- 
His mouth and teeth are large, and 
his face covered with innumerable wrinkles. 
When his dark almost weird face is in repose, 
one would more naturally associate him with 
the authorship of “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde,” than with that quaint conceit of 
“Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine,’” and the 
more absurd seguel, ‘‘ 7ze Dusantes.”? To 
evade the numerous inquiries made as to the 
finale of ‘ Zhe Lady and the Tiger,’ Mr. 
Stockton, so the story runs, sought some re- 
tired spot among the sheltering Virginia 
mountains, where,unknown and unmolested, 
he might recuperate from the social and 
mental strain of the past season. Thought- 
lessly registering himself at a homely way- 
side inn as Frank R. Stockton, he proceeded 
to ask for accomodations, when ‘‘mine host,” 
casting his eye upon the signature, sprang 
forward, saying excitedly, “The house is yours 
fromthe attictocellar. You can choose any- 
thingin it, order anything you like, remain as 
long asit pleases you, without money without 
price, if you will only tell me who got the 
best of it, ‘The Lady or the Tiger?’ ”’ Mut- 
tering an anathema, Stockton seized his hat 
and grip-sack and returned to Washing- 
ton. Like Frankenstein, he had evolved a 
creation which must follow him whitherso- 
ever he might go, and from which he could 
not flee. 

Mrs. Johrson has been makinga prolon- 
gedand delightful visit to Mrs. Isham 
Homsby. As President Buchanan’s beauti- 
ful niece, Harriet Lane, Mrs Johnson graced 
the White House as no woman has done be- 
fore or since. She was a fine, large blonde, 
with an ease and elegance of manner evok- 
ing enthusiastic praise from the lips of the 
Prince of Wales,—a visitor here at the time, 
—aswellas from all the resident foreign 
representatives. Miss Lane married a quiet 


son. 
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Baltimore gentleman of wealth and culture, 
with whom she led an exceptionally happy 
life, until death crossed the portal of her 
home, and robbed her of her dearest treas- 
ures. Now, with hair whitened beneath the 
twin touches of time and sorrow, clad in 
garments suggesting the heartaches be- 
neath, this still noticeably handsome woman 
has a countenance betokening resignation 
and sweetness, while she converses most de- 
lightfully upon persons she has met and 
things she has seen, for she kas traveled the 
world over, almost. She is gracious, refined, 
modest and unassuming toa marked degree, 
but has the presence and manner of one ac- 
customed tohomage. Mrs. Homsby’s father, 
Judge Jerry Black, was President Buchanan’s 
able Attorney General, and Mrs. Homsby, 
as Rebekah Black, was one of the noted 
belles of her day, enjoying besides her dower 
of beauty and wit, the freedom of the Exec- 
utive Mansion. Mrs.-Homsby has traveled 
almost as much as Mrs. Johnson, and her 
house is filled with rare bits of china and ex- 
quisite bric-a-brac gathered in her many 
wanderings. She is the centre of one of the 
most brilliant and cultivated coferies at the 
capitol. 

Mrs. Dahlgren has renewed hospitalities 
this winter in introducing her youngest 
daughter to the social world. She has given 
one or two especially notable entertain- 
ments during the season, the dinner to Car- 
dinal Gibbon and the reception which fol- 
lowed, being exceptionally brilliant affairs. 

The Chief Justice and Mrs. Waite have 
not entertained this winter, owing to the ill 
health of Mrs. Waite and herdaughter, Miss 
Mary. 

Mr. Corcoran, the self-made man who, 
from a shoemaker’s apprentice, has risen 
to the command of millious, has just died. 
Born in 1799, he has lived during every 
administration of the country, and has been 
one of our most influential and honored citi- 
zens. At an early age, determined to suc- 
ceed in everything he undertook, he mar- 
ried the lovely daughter of old } Commo- 
dore Morris, one of the proudest aristo- 
crats of his day. The naval hero looked 
down upon the aspiring youth hampered 
with such lowly pedigree, and forbade his 
suit, but the daughter smiled assent and ‘‘so 
they were married.” After a brief space, the 
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young wife died, leaving a tiny daughter, 
Louise, to soothe the husband’s grief. To 
the memory of the wife of his youth, Mr. 
Corcoran has always remained true, and all 
other women’s wiles ard smiles have proved 
unavailing to tempt him to fill her vacant 


place. When the slender, dainty daughter 
blossomed into young womanhood, she 


turned her sweet face toward the better 
country, and joined her mother there. ,To 
their memory, Mr. Corcoran built the Louise 
Home, and asked within its sheltering walls, 
such friends of his to whom the war brought 
the loss of husband, father or fortune. They 
are all Southerners by birth and in sentiment, 
but the charity is none the less noble. 
Among the ladies who are guests at the 
Home, where each one is allowed a small 
yearly income in addition to the comforts of 
bed and board, sits in the darkness born of 
blindness, Mrs. Semple, the only surviving 
daughter of ex-President Tyler. Mrs. Sem- 
ple’s features are strikingly like those of her 
father’s, and she loves to dwell upon the days 
which have been and are no more, and show 
various treasured mementoes of those 
brighter days. Mr. Corcoran donated the 
Art Gallery to the city filled with some good 
pictures, casts of all the famous statuary, a 
fine collection of bronzes, and some beautiful 
faience. His nieces Mrs. Matthews, Mrs. 
Thom, Mrs. Commodore Nicholson and Miss 
Mary Blake Jones (the latter having spent 
many years at her uncle’s house, caring for 
it and for him with faithful zeal), are all liv- 
ing, and there are many grand nieces and 
nephews who will share the good man’s 
wealth. 

Mr. William Corcoran Hill who married 
Miss Phenix, is a successful real-estate agent 
here, while James Corcoran, who wedded and 
buried Senator Beck’s beautiful daughter 
Maggie, all in the space of a few sad weeks, 
is engaged in business elsewhere. Mr. Cor- 
coran has always been a keen, shrewd, far- 
sighted business man. He was never prodi- 
gal in his generosity, but always just. He 
preferred to see the result of many things 
during his lifetime, to leaving everything for 
his heirs and the lawyers to wrangle over 
after his death. He presented the beautiful 
property, Oak Hill, to the city for acemetery, 
and will lie there himself in untroubled 
slumbers. 











TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 


A RESUME OF PROGRESSIVE EVENTS. 





IR JOHN LUBBOCK has some interest- 
ing remarks in a recent paper upon the 
*‘Sense and Senses of Animals.” Clear 
knowledge, he said, of the nature of ani- 
mals is very limited; a fact that is due to 
the circumstance that people try rather to 
teach animals than to learn from them. 
Undoubtedly, the world of the lower ani- 
mals is far different from our own. It has 
been believed tlrat ants do not hear, though 
the point is doubtful ; and experiments tend 
to show that they do not speak to one another. 
Sir John Lubbock thinks on the whole that 
neither ants or bees-are entirely deaf, but 
that they hearsounds too shrill to make any 
impression on our organs, ‘There is no 
doubt, however, about insects seeing. The 
colors of objects produce upon them an im- 
pression very different from that produced 
on human beings. The world to them 
might be full of sounds we could not hear, 
colors we could not see, sensations we could 
not feel. 
+ * * * % * * * * 
IR JOHN LUBBOCK tried some inter- 
esting experiments upon a little black 
poodle of his. It had occurred to him that 
some such method as that followed in the 
case of deaf-mutes might prove instructive 
if adapted to the case of animals. So he 
took two pieces of a card, one blank, andthe 
other with the word ‘‘ food”’ written on it. 
Then he put the latter in a saucer containing 
bread, and the former in an empty saucer. 
The dog was never allowed to eat until he 
selected the proper card first. The experi- 
ment was repeated over and over again; and 
in about ten days the dog began to distin- 
guish the lettered from the plain card. It 
took a good deal longer time to make the 
poodle distinguish between different words. 
In order to try and discover if the dog could 
discriminate colors, he prepared six cards 
making two of them blue, two of them yel- 
low, and two of them orange. He put one of 
each on the floor, and tried to get the dog to 
bring him the card or color like the one he 
showed the dog in his hand. But after try- 
ing this three months he gave it up as a 


complete failure. 
% * x * *¥ x * x * 


HE leader of the existing movement in 
favor of cremation in England, Sir Hen- 

ry Thompson, has come out with an article, 
recently, showing what progress the idea has 
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had within the last fourteen years, and an- 
swering some objections raised against the 
proposed method of disposing of dead bodies. 
The movement has been tather more suc- 
cessful abroad than in England. It is al- 
ways hard to get an Englishman to give up 
a prejudice. The greatest opposition has 
come from clergymen, who hold very gener- 
ally that the bodies of the dead should be 
considered sacred. It is believed, however, 
that this opposition has been largely dissi- 


pated by cremation. A result is reached in 
two hours, -which under the older methods 
of burial took twenty years and frequently 
with disgusting accompaniments. It is not 
proposed to render the practice compulsory, 
but he wants the method sanctioned by an 
actof Parliament. This will probably be the 
most effectual way of removing the still too 
prevalent prejudice against this disposition 
of the dead. 

= + 2 = x * * 


* 
here who favor the scheme, emphasize 
the dangers attendant upon the present 
method of burial. There is no better way 
of preserving the pestilential germs, which 
cause no small proportion of deaths, than by 
shutting them up in a coffin and putting 
them in the ground. There they remain 
until some unlucky chance sends them on 
their path of destruction. It is notorious 
that water-courses and wells in the proximity 


of graveyards are often the sources of dis- 
ease for the neighboring population. In 
order to wipe out these germs, that in which 
they live must be consumed. This is a mat- 
ter of profound practical importance. If 
cremation is not resorted to in such cases, 
quicklime should be placed in the coffin so 
that the body may be quickly consumed. 

x * * * * * * * 


* 
— figures given by David A. Wells 
recently are very interesting. The im- 
pression prevails, owing to misrepresenta- 
tions by Henry George and the Marxian 
Socialists, that the capitalist classes are get- 
ting richer and richer, while the masses re- 
main poor, or become poorer. In Great 
Britain, at least, where alone statistics are 
available, this is not the case. Since 1843, 
when the income-tax figures begin, the in- 
crease in taxable income is believed to have 
been £55,000,000. Of this amount, the in- 
come from the capitalist classes increased 
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about 100 per cent., or from £190,000,000 to 
90,000,000, But, at the same time, the 
jumber of the capitalist classes increased so 
largely that the average amount of capital 
ssessed among them increased only 15 per 
cent., although the increase in capital itself 
was in excess of 150 per cent. In the case 
of the ‘upper’? and ‘‘middle”’ classes, the 
income from their working increased from 
£154,000,000 to 4 320,000,000, or about I00 
cent.; while in respect to manual labor- 
es, which have increasad in population only 
yo per cent. since 1843, their incomes have 
gone up from £171,000,000 to £ 550,000,000, 
or over 200 per cent. What has happened 
toall that large class, whose annual income 
does not reach the taxable limit of £159, is 
suficiently indicated by the fact that, while 
population increases, pauperism diminishes. 
Thus the rich have become more numerous, 
but not richer individually ; while the poor 
are, to some small extent, fewer; those who 
remain poor being, however, individually, 
twice as well off, on the average, as they 
were fifty years ago. The poor have thus 
had all the benefit of the great material 
advance of the last fifty years. 


- % x * & x 
N ingenious Englishman has found still 
* another use for electricity. It has long 


been a problem in London to provide some 
means of purifying the sewage matter, so 
that it can be pumped into the Thames 
without polluting that stream; and it has 
been found that by meansof electricity, pro- 
duced either from cells, or from a dynamo, 
aid transmitted into the sewage through 
metallic tubing, an effect as good as a chemi- 
cal change can be produced. The particles 
of the sewage matter are put in a circulatory 
motion by the electric current, the result 
being an accumulation of the particles on the 
top of the liquid. Thus, in the space of a 
few minutes, a mass of opaque sewage be- 
cemes perfectly transparent, except at the 
top when the organic matter collects in a 
semi-solid form. It then becomes an easy 
task to separate the two by allowing the 
purified liquid to run off the rough natural 
channels, If this plan can be carried out at 
a relatively small expense, it will go far 
towards solving the sewerage problem; but 
at present there are no data wherewith to 
determine the cost. Another question 
naturally arises, What is to be done with 
the solid matter which accumulates on the 
top? It cannot remain in the sewers? How 
is it proposed to get rid of it? 
* * * * * * * 
OME curious facts bearing on the eccen- 


tricities of guessing were communicated 
tothe American Association by Prof. C. T. 
Mendenhall. The author had formed a 
Standard probability cure which could be 
applied to any form of guessing, and which 
tepresented the law that governed the oc- 
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currence and recurrence of purely accidental 
things. This standard, although often tested, 
has been seldom deviated from. A large 
number of persons tried to hit the number of 
nails, of various sizes, contained in a carboy. 
The lowest guess was 43; the highest be- 
tween 3,000,000 and 4,000,000, Eight guesses 
came within one of the actual number, which 
was 255 ; while a vast majority came within 
a few hundred of it. Many terminated their 
guesses with the figure seven ; then three, and 
then nine came in the order of preference. 
Odd numbers made up three-fourths of the 
estimates, and the number of the year was 
frequently chosen. 
* * * % * * * 
8 teens following very singular occcurence 
had been reported by an English scien- 
tific journal. On January 3d, snow fell in 
Christiana from a perfectly clear sky. After 
a strong southerly wind, with a cloudy sky 
in the morning, the weather cleared, until 
noon, when it again thickened, snow and 
sleet falling. In the afternoon it cleared up 
olce more, and continued thus with a storm 
blowing from the west. Just before 8 P. M., 
however, thick clouds again gathered, the 
tull moon became obscured, and snow fell in 
great quantities. The wind soon getting dis- 
satisfied with this swept the clouds away, 
leaving the sky perfectly clear, with the ex- 
ception of a few clouds in the east ; but even 
then in the yellow light of the morn it con- 
tinued to snow heavily for ten minutes. 
That this show could not have originated 
with the clouds in the east is proved by the 
circumstance that the wind was westerly. 
A well-known meteorologist ascribes the phe- 
nomenon to the presence at a certain eleva- 
tion in the atmosphere of a very cold layer 
of air in which the ascending comparatively 
warmer air became condensed, the moisture 
Seing thrown out in the form of snow, but 
not in sufficient quantities to obscure thesky, 
the moon, and thestars. The great chilling 
of the layer of air referred to may have 
been caused by the coldness of the heavy 
snow clouds which a few minutes previously 
had filled the atmosphere. 
% x *% - x * % * x 


R. J. McK. CATTEL has published 


some investigations of his as to the 
time it takes to think. A number of people 
join hands ina circle, and one of them, A, 
presses the hand of his neighbor, B; the lat- 
ter, as soon as possible, does the same to C, 
and so on around. After the hand of one of 
the persons has been pressed, an interval very 
nearly constant in length passes before he 
can press the hand of his neighbor. This 
interval, called the reaction-time, varies 
from one-tenth to one-fifth of a second with 
different indivifluals, and for the several 
senses; but, as long as the conditions remain 
the same, the times are very constant, vary- 
ing only a few thousands of a second from 
each other. 
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GODEY’S FASHIONS. 


HOUSE AND RECEPTION DRESS IN LOUIS 
XIII STYLE. 


linen gown of Gobelin blue cashmere, with front of striped China silk in Gobelin blue 

and straw color, the striped shaded, the fullness caught up at the sides in irregular 

folds, and ornamented with fall of straw colored silk lace and ribbons. Reception 
dress in style of Louis XIII. Train and bodice of cream and gold brocade, lined with pale 
gold colored satin. Petticoat of pink and gold, with gold colored butterfly on one side. 
Plumes and sash of plain gold satin, wired collar and ruffles of gold embroidered lace. Hat 
of cream felt, with pink and gold feathers, and band of fine gold braiding around the 
crown, and on the interior edge of the brim. : 
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The Fashions. 





Ai Monthly Resume of Practical Matters Relating to 


Dress and Social Kuvents. 





How We Live, and What We Do in New 
York. 


NEw YORK, March, 1888. 


T is a little curious that Lent has become 
so much more of a society institution 
than it was formerly. There was atime when 
it was more strictly observed than now by 
“church people,’’ but almost disregarded by 
the ‘‘ world’s people.’? Now the lines of de- 
marcation between one and the other seem 
to have been nearly removed; fashionables 
attend Lenten services, and areglad of an ex- 
cuse for rest after the excitement of the ‘‘sea- 
son;’? and, on the other hand, church mem- 
bers also give teas and dancing parties, and 
signalize Lent as much by the cessation of 
the usual round of social events as by the 
active participation in religious observance. 
Besides, there are elements of the picturesque 
in devotion even more than in dancing; and 
there is nothing that appeals so strongly to 
society people in and out of the church to- 
day as the picturesque. The possession of 
an early English prayer-book, metal 
bound and silver-clasped, is a greater aid to 
“piety? of the modern sort than the most 
fervid sermon; and a long dress of black or 
gray wool, with leather bands, and girdle of 
wrought metal, a fine contrast to tulles, with 
low neck, of pink, and blue and cream. The 
very last event—for it occurred on the day 
before Ash-Wednesday—was the wedding of 
Miss Cornelia Van Auken to Mr. 
Chapin, of North Washington Squate, 
New London, Connecticut. The wedding 
was one of the most brilliant that has ever 
taken place in New York, and settles the 





future of one of the most brilliant and 
gifted of New York belles. Miss Cornelia 
Van Auken has displayed exceptional tal- 
ent from childhood. She was educated at 
the school of Miss Anna C. Brackett, in 
West Thirty-ninth street, where Mrs. White- 
law Reid was also a previous pupil, and pos- 
sessed ability which would have won public 
recognition had she chosen or been obliged 
to devote herself to an artistic career. As it 
was, her talents made the charm of a refined 
social circle, and assisted in gaining money 
for charities in which she was interested. 
For though still so young a girl, her sympa- 
thies were always broad and warm, like those 
of her mother, who was one of the handsome 
and clever daughters of Commodore Garri- 
son, and long a recognized leader in New 
York society. The bridal gifts were superb, 
but they were not displayed on the day of 
the wedding, but to intimate friends,a few 
days previous. 

The bride’s gifts from her mother were a 
magnificent diamond necklace, and solitaire 
ear-rings, given to her mother by her father, 
on the day this daughter was born. A com- 
plete tea and dinner service of silver, made 
to order by Tiffany, and enriched by work- 
manship which entirely covered surface, and 
as fine as if expended upon point lace or 
jewels. These were supplemented by dozens 
of knives, forks, and spoons of every descrip- 
tion, all richly wrought, from her sister and 
brother-in-law. Mr. Chapin’s gift was a 
beautiful set of diamonds and sapphires, in- 
cluding, besides the pin and ear-rings, a -won- 
derful crescent of larger stones for the cor- 
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sage or thehair. Mrs. John Sherwood’s gift 
was a handsome bracelet of frosted Etruscan 
gold ; and another charming gift was a quiver 
full of diamonds in the form of an aigrette, 
The quantity and costliness of silver and 
jewels have hardly been matched at any 
wedding in New York; and there were be- 
sides many artistic objects of value, includ'ng 
a standard hall lamp of wrought-iron, a tea- 
set of egg-shell china, highly decorated har g- 
ing lamps, and centre-pieces, and an early 
English mantel clock with chimes and side- 
pieces. 

Miss Van Auken’s wedding-dress of white 
satin was covered -with point lace, tae gift of 
her mother, and she wore a point lace veil, 
fastened with a spray of natural orange- 
blossoms, which had belonged to her grand- 
mother. Her travelling dress was dark green 
velvet, trimmed with sable, and muff, hat, 
everything complete; and her trousseau in- 
cluded three lace-trimmed dinner dresses, 
and underwear of silk, and linen batiste, that 
were simply masses of Valenciennes, and 
Mechlin lace and ribbons. It is rare, indeed, 
that a girl marries under brighter auspices, 


for the bridegroom has the reputation of 
being worthy of his bride. 

With the advent of Lent come the an- 
nouncements of matineés, musicales, Lenten 


lectures, readings, benefit performances, 
and anniversaries. Some avoid these things, 
and the Ides of March, by rushing off to 
Florida, or the South, where they stay till 
the heat brings them back to their homes, 
whence they shortly make another start for 
Europe, or the tour of the watering-places. 
This feverish, and restless life, has become 
the every-day existence of the majority of 
those who are not bound by inexorable ne- 
cessity. There is less and less home feeling, 
and less and less cultivation of the associa- 
tions which bind families to communities, 
and communities to the State. Yet there is 
no people in the world that are so sur- 
rounded by all that should make life desir- 
able as well-to-do Americans, and none that 
get so much of enjoyment out of life, or 
spread it over a broader surface. 

The best of it is not, however, always ob- 
tained by those who go away; the stay-at- 
homes have their good times as well. Very 
fortunate are those who have been able to 
attend Mr. John Fiske’s course of six lectures, 


on the ‘Beginnings of New England,” at 


the residences of different well-known ladies 
—-Mrs. Chandler, Mrs. Robert Hoe, Mrs, 
Frances Kinnicut, Mrs. F. A. P. Barnard, 
Mrs. Oakley, and Mrs. Botta. This is the 
second Spring course Mr. John Fiske has 
given, and it is looked for with great interest, 
and attended by men and women of the 
highest intelligence. : 

Another interesting course was that of Mr. 
lL. J. B. Lincoln, of the Deerfield Summer 
School of History and Romance, who has 
given in the Assembly-room of the Metro- 
politan Opera House, where the Nineteenth 
Century Club meets, four lectures on Amer- 
ican literature, including its birth, our emi- 
nent poets, the newspaper and the maga- 
zine, and romance and realism. 

A third notable course was by Miss Vir- 
ginia Vaughan, on ancient and modern 
poetry, including a critical study of Virgil 
and Dante, Greek poetry, poetry of the 
Orient, and a general view of modern Eng- 
lish and American poets. 

There is no lack, therefore, of mental 
stimulus, and means to while away the hours 
that are not occupied in grieving over our 
sins; for, in addition to these more im. 


portant and public ministrations, there are. 
the club meetings and private gatherings, 


the committees and caucuses, which, in ad- 
dition to the multiplied correspondence of 
late years, leaves little time to women for 
private concerns or domestic duties. 

But if the multiplication of interests some- 
times proves burdensome to the hard-worked 
women of large cities, the modern ‘“‘liter- 
ary’ society, generally the thought of one 
woman, has been an immense boon and 
stimulus to the intellectual life of special 
neighborhoods and smaller towns and cities. 
Very notable in this way was the work done 
by Mrs. Erminie Smith, of Jersey City ; very 
important still is the work that is being 
done by Mrs. Field’s Literary Society, of 
Brooklyn, which recently celebrated its 
tenth anniversary at the residence of Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry C. Bowen, on the Heights, 
without any noise does admirable work, 
and has gathered a most refined and delight- 
ful membership. The house of the veteraf 
publisher of the Jndependent is one of the 
spacious and delightful homes which crown 


the Brooklyn Heights, and into which two — 
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or three narrow New York houses could be 
put by hanging upon the pegs in the hall, 
almost without being noticed. The parlors 
are divided by pillared arches, and the fres- 
coing is in the French style of forty years 
ago, as are the Aubusson carpets, at which 
time they were laid. Among the treasures 
of the library are autograph poemis, the 
originals, by every great poet known to our 
literature— Bryant, Whittier, Longfellow, 
Holmes and others—framed, and forming a 
rare group. 

The feature of the occasion alluded to 
was a fine and exhaustive paper on the life 
aud work of Sydney Lanier, whose bust was 


recently presented to the John’s Hopkins, 


University, and whose untimely death has 
robbed America of one who showed greatest 
promise in the younger generation of poets. 
The lecturer was the young and able Presi- 
dent of Rutger’s College, and the vote of 
thanks for the paper was moved with great 
earnestness by Dr. Backus, the President of 
Packer Institute, Brooklyn. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, which 
has been so greatly enriched during the past 
year by the bequests of Miss Catharine Wolfe 
and others, has profited also by the will of 
Mrs. Astor, which gives to it her magnifi- 
cent collection of old and modern laces. 
Some pieces from it were the feature of the 
lace department of the Loan Exhibition of 
the Society of Decorative Art, some years ago, 
and the whole collection added to the McCul- 
lom laces, will render the Museum rich in 
this department. The exhibition of this 
addition to the treasures of the Museum will 
not be made until the new part of the build- 
ing is opened in October, when all the recent 
acquisitions will be displayed to their fullest 
advantage, and the New York Metropolitan 
Museum of Art put on a par with the great 
Museums of the world. This work, which has 
been so largely one of individual energy and 
private beneficence, is a marvel, considering 
the time in which it has been accomplished. 

The principal theatres have been highly 
successful this season in presenting plays 
worthy of refined and intelligent audiences, 
and winning strong and continued endorse- 
ment. ‘Midsummer Nights Dream,” at 
Daly’s, is a revival which measures modern 
dramatic resources with those of the past; 
for such as remember Mr. Burton’s famous 


production of this charming play at the old 
Winter Garden, and it must be said greatly to 
the credit of the former, both as regards 
liberality and intellectual comprehension of 
requirements. It is a series of exquisite 
stage pictures, inspired with the most varied 
and seemingly natural life. Mr. Daly’s fer- 
tility of resource and imagination have never 
been put to finer uses. 

Mr. Palmer has scored another success in 
‘‘ Heart of Hearts,’’ and plays his New York 
company again in California at the close of 
the season here. Mr. Palmer is, perhaps, 
the most hard-worked man in New York— 
he carries the Actor’s Fund Society, has three 
companies on the road, and is the active 
Vice-President of the Goethe Society. 

The re-appearance of Mr. Irving and Miss 
Terry was an event of more than usual 
interest to all play-goers, for it is probably 
the last time they will visit this country, 
the strain being so great upon time and 
strength, and there were people who booked 
for every night of their stay. Mr. Irving 
has done a great work for’the theatre, the 
public which believes in its work and pos- 
sibilities, and all who are interested in the 
enlargement and development of human 
capacity on one of its most remarkable and 
progressive sides ; and the recognition he re- 
ceives is a simple acknowledgment of this 
fact. Miss Linda Dietz was specially en- 
gaged for his final five weeks, very much to 
the satisfaction of numerous old admirers of 
the clever actress, who won her spurs at 
Daly’s Theatre in the days when Clara Mor- 
ris, Fanny Davenport, Agnes Ethel, Sara 
Jewett, and others as star-like, were mem- 
bers of his company. 

Miss Katherine Kidder,the young daughter 
of a line of bishops and preachers, who won a 
high place in her profession at a single bound, 
but had not quite enough of physical strength 
to hold it, has been restored by rest and 
travel, and accepted an engagement with 


Mr. Wilson Barrett. 
JENNY JUNE. 





The Fashions of To-Day. 
“; oa can be nothing but praise for the 
fashions of to-day, for, taking all the 
facts of woinen’s dress into consideration, 
the tendency is towards the development of 
ideas on true, natural and artistic lines. 
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There are constant efforts to restore some 
absurdity—some exaggeration of the past; 
but they do not succeed, and they only make 
the wearers conspicuous, a fault which in- 
variably carries with it an odor of vulgarity. 
The recent attempt to restore big bustles, 
to cut up and bunch up draperies, and thus 
maintain that aspect of frivolity and disre- 
gard of common sense which makes women 
the butt of ridicule with men, has entirely 
failed. It seems difficult even to bring back 
the border of ruffles, or the finish of a flounce 
for a dress skirt, so strong is the current 
that has set in in favor of long, simple lines 
and freedom from unnecessary and flimsy 
adornments. 

Yet, while women wear colors and skirts 
and varied materials, all susceptible of differ- 
ing designs and combinations, there is a 
certain charm in /rou-frou effects and a 
certain harmony in the delicacy of ribbons 
and lace, and the gathering into folds of the 
lighter tissues, with bright, fluffy hair 
and the tints and lights of lovely eyes 
and complexions. But the knowledge of all 
art comes into the understanding of the 
shades and fitness of dress to the individual, 


* and it is some dim consciousness of this 


which we are beginning to feel and put into 
our clothing; and the more true and clear 
our ideas, naturally the better is our expres- 
sion of them in our dress. It is a great step 
in advance when we no longer ask what 
colors, what styles, what materials are most 
fashionable; but what are best suited to our 
own needs—to age, to personality, to the 
uses we have to put them to, and to the 
place, the climate, the temperature and cir- 
cumstances under which they will be worn. 

This step has been taken by many—by so 
many intelligent women—that there is no 
longer any necessity for anyone to wear what 
is not convenient and suited to their age and 
habits, through fear of not being in the 
fashion. They will find plenty of examples 
or followers of any sensible idea, and a 
pleasure in the feeling of being emancipated 
from servile imitation, which lends dignity 
to the woman. There has always been an 
impression that departure from conventional 
ideas meant something dreadful and dis- 
tressingly unbecoming. But the new studies 
in dress, from the art standpoint, have largely 
modified this, and exhibited another of the 
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many sides from which the dress question 
can be considered. 

There is a great question now as to whether 
low-necked dresses are suitable for any 
woman for evening wear, and they have 
been universally consigned to a very fashion- 
able set, for strict evening purposes; yet it 
is not so many years since all young and 
even married women wore low-neck waists, 
in the day as well as evening—-since, in short, 
it was not considered necessary for the dress 
of women to be warm, comfortable or pro- 
tective, for Winter and Summer they wore 
thin, low gowns, thin cotton underwear, thin 
stockings and thin shoes. Merino under- 
garments for women are a very late inven- 
tion ; even cotton drawers were unknown in 
the economy of women’s dress fifty years 
ago. 

Now we have a certain basis of comfort 
established, which is quite beyond the reach 
of fashion. We have warm, woolen under- 
wear for Winter, warm cloth and woolen 
dresses; we have the walking skirt, as fixed 
as the laws of Medes and Persians, and im- 
possible to get ridof. It is only about thirty 
years ago since the first dresses appeared, 
the skirts of which cleared the ground; and 
for ten years thereafter there were announce- 
ments every season that trains were to be re- 
vived—that the short skirt was ungraceful, 
and women would write imploring letters, 
asking if this were true, and if they must re- 
turn to long skirts for street wear. In the 
meantime everything was done that could be 
done to render the short walking skirt ugly, 
disfiguring and unnatural. An enormous 
number of starched skirts were considered 
necessary to distend it ; then hoops were in- 
troduced, and these ran through all the 
gradations, from moderate to preposterous, 
and back to small, until they dwindled to a 
point and disappeared altogether. 

We have now the most reasonable and 
satisfactory walking dress we have had within 
memory. It is simple, it follows the lines 
of the figure, it is well-fitting, that is if it is 
well-made, and it is capable of infinite 
variety. 

Materials have almost reached perfection, 
and very good and durable designs in cotton, 
silk and wool are obtainable at moderate 
prices. So great has been the advance in 
what are called -inferior productions—those 
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DRESS DESIGN FOR BENGALINE OR NUNS-VEILING. ' 
_ design may be worked out in any thin tissue, but a positive color, or a mixture of 7 

high with delicate color should be used. The skirt looks well laid in knife, or accor |] 

dion plaits, and the drapery will suit those whodo not like the prevalent, straight 
modes. For nuns-veiling, terra-cotta may be selected, and trimmed with pompeian bands 
of tapestried embroidery. In Bengaline, small designs, stripes, or checks, in blended 
colors, are most available, and then the trimming should be velvet. 
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of wool, cotton and linen—that they have 
taken rank with silk, are used interchange- 
ably, and for general service are preferred to 
silk by fashionable women. Up to a certain 
age girls are not allowed to wear silk by 
really refined and cultivated mothers, though 
the most exquisite tissues may be and are 
used in wool- and cotton, are consid- 
ered more adaptable and less severe and 
formal. The secret of refined dressing is the 
selection of fine material, whether of cotton, 
silk or wool, for whatever the fabric the best 
tints, colors and designs can only be found 
in the superior qualities, and these stamp it 
unmistakably. 





Home Dressmaking. 

T has often been a subject of surprise to 
me why more use is not made of the 
Moschowitz waist linings. A number of 
people, when interrogated concerning them, 
have invariably either never heard of them, 
or else have tried them without very satis- 
factory results, I have been more fortunate 
myself, and this I attribute to the fact that I 
got a very small size—for example, one of 
the ladies in my family has a 36 bust meas- 
ure, and she gets 31 and 32 waistlining. This 
is a perfect fit, with the single exception 
that it is too small across the bust; but this 
defect is easily remedied by cutting the out- 
side an inch or more wider at that place, or, 
in other words, allowing enough for a lap. 
The sleeves also need to be cut a seam wider ; 
but I have found that it is much better to 
have a lining too small, and enlarge it a 
little, than to have it too large and be obliged 
to take it in at almost every seam, thereby 
altering the shape, and utterly ruining it as 

far as style is concerned. 

If one has a dressmaker come to the house, 
so much time is consumed in the cutting and 
fitting of the waist that it ,becomes a rather 
éxpensive operation before the work is fin- 
ished, unless she is a very rapid worker. By 
the use of these linings a lady can get her 
waist cut, fitted and the seams sewed; she 
can make the skirt, that is, face it, put on 
the braid and the narrow ruffle at the foot, 
and put in the reeds before she sends for the 
dressmaker. The artistic part may then be 
done under her supervision, and, if she be a 
person of taste, as she often is, the dress 
may turn out a very satisfactory garment. 


I recently cut a black moiré waist, using 
a Moschowitz lining, and after it was 
sewed together I lost courage, and feared 
I could not finish it off neatly enough; 
in fact, that is the part of dressmaking that 
I like least of all; so I took it toa dress- 
maker who had done some work for me in 
times past, and asked her if she would be 
willing to finish it. This she agreed to do, 
being a very kind and good-natured young 
woman, although she had a great deal of 
work in the house at the time, and her 
charges were $2.50. I have astylish-looking 
waist, and it cost me no trouble or anxiety 
whatever. The cutting was only a pleasure, 
as I knew from previous experience that it 
was sure to fit well. I must not omit to say 
that I do not think so highly of the Mos- 
chowitz sleeve; it isa peculiar shape, and there 
are other patterns that fit more comfortably ; 
but it looks extremely well on the arm. 

In putting in the reeds of a skirt, the first 
casing should be sewed five inches from the 
top, the second eight inches below this, and 
the third eight inches below the second. 
Dressmakers are finishing skirts at the top 
with a cord,after the French method, instead 
of a band. They are plaited and gathered 
just as when the band is used, only a cord is 
substituted; this is an excellent plan, as 
they fit much better about the hips, and are 
not so clumsy. In cutting a collar, be sure 
that the lining and the outside are both on 
the bias; this insures a much better fit with 
the deep collars, which are still in vogue. 

When a lady does her own dressmaking 
without any assistance, it is well to buy pat- - 
terns of drapery, as it will save her much 
anxiety when she comes to that important 
and intricate part of the work. A dress-form 
is also a great help, and these may now be 
bought for $3.00. It is rather early to specu- 
late much as to spring styles, but a cloth 
waist, either in black, blue or brown, with a 
rejuvenated black silk skirt, is always a safe 
gown to have in one’s-wardrobe, and is ex- 
tremely useful at all seasons. The wide 
moiré and satin stripes combine nicely with 
black grosgrain or black satin, and makes a 
stylish skirt. At a recent afternoon recep- 
tion, the young hostess wore a gown of gray 
dotted net, trimmed with picot-edged gray 
ribbon, half an inch in width. The skirt 
had two deep flounces in front, trimmed with 
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MOURNING COSTUMES. 
Seo widow’s dress of Henrietta cloth, is absolutely devoid of drapery, but is trimmed with broad folds 
of double English crepe, round the bottom and up the front of the skirt. _ The bodice is also trimmed 
with folds of the crepe which are narrowed towards the waist, and may be carried to a point well down the 
back, if preferred. Cuffs and collar are also of the crepe, and the entire bonnet is composed of it, upon a 
_black stiff net foundation. The child’s dress is of black camel's hair, trimmed with crepe cloth, and con-_ 
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three rows of the ribbon and full drapery in 
the back. The waist was made high at the 
throat, and the long sleeves were without a 
lining ; a pretty effect was given to these by 
three rows of the ribbon, which were put on 
near the shoulder. Silver passementerie 
trimmed the edge of the basque, and was 
also used to give a square neck effect at the 
throat. Gray suéde gloves completed an ex- 
tremely pretty costume. 

A handsome house dress is made of dark 
peacock blue camel’s hair, trimmed with a 
band of golden brown velvet, five inches 
deep, at the edge of the deep gathered 
founce. The waist is trimmed with the 
brown velvet and passementerie in the Ori- 
ental colors, gold and gray and red mixed. 
This trimming is quite expensive, being 
$14.00 a yard, but not more than half a yard 
will be required; the palm-leaf pattern is 
handsome, and can be separated, thus en- 
abling one to use it to better advantage. 
The drapery of this costume is long and full. 

The principal thing to be observed now-a- 
days in dressmaking, is to avoid excessive 
trimming, and to adopt the cut and the style 
tothe wearer. When once a lady has decided 
what her own particular style is, things are 
greatly simplified for her, since the planning 
of a gown is the principal part. 

A recent interview with Mrs. Langtry, con- 
tains some excellent advice on the subject of 
dress. Among other things, she says that 
“a woman should not only study her figure 
and complexion, but she should study her 
position and the 'places where she will wear 
her different dresses. If she is a society 
woman, she will not wear a carriage dress to 
church, but some simple cloth gown or a 
soft silk. If she is a business woman, and 
particularly if she is forced to go in the 
lower part of the city a great deal, her gowns 
and bonnets should be chosen with one idea 
of being always well dressed and tidy, with- 
out drawing any one’s attention to the arti- 
cles themselves.” ‘This is sound advice, and 
if ladies would only remember that finery 
isout of place on the street and at church, 
we should see quieter costumes at those 
places, and the fine gowns and jewelry would 
be reserved for dinner parties and the various 
evening entertainments. which every lady 
has an opportunity of attending during the 
winter. M. F. H. 
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Fashions in Furniture. 
HERE is a rage for white furniture, as 
everybody knows here in London, prob- 
ably on the principle of contrariety in human 
nature, for thissmoky city soon makes dingy 
the sweetest and cleanest of colors. Oscar 
Wilde’s house is a schemein white, and Mrs. 
Meiggs on Cromwell Road has some rooms 
of her house in a hard, white enamel which 
is the most perfect of its kind. Mrs. Meiggs 
is a cultivated lady from South America, who 
has lived in London for ten years, and her 
beautiful home is only one of the many in- 
dications which convey her own gentle per- 
sonality to you, and should make all Ameri- 
cans who have the privilege of meeting her 
glad that they have in her so gentle, womanly 
a representative of society—society in its 
best aspect. 

The white rage at one time was confined 
to bed.room furniture, then it appeared in the 
boudoir ; now with Réseda and Eastern pink 
it finds itself queening it in the drawing- 
room. A pretty example of the best is an 
idea of a five o’clock tea table screen from 
Lewis and Allenby’s. The screen is about 
forty inches high, in hard ivory white finish, 
the outer side with broad panels of tapestry, 
the inner lined with copper or metallic blue 
plush, in which are set gems of engravings ; 
the rage for Bartolozzi reproductions are 
shown here, and most of the screens have 
gems of this engraver printed in sepia or 
burnt Seinna, which tone off wonderfully the 
severe white and style of the rest of the 
screen ; on each panel is a little bracket that 
closes at will or opens, on which to rest two 
or three cups of tea. It is a very good vehi- 
cle to show off the fine, rare engravings one 
has, and makes a pretty piece of furniture. 
They are costly to buy—about thirty-five and 
forty dollars each—but at home I should 
think they could be made by a clever car- 
penter and a cultivated housekeeper at as low 
an expense as six dollars. Smaller screens 
are made for the table to shade alamp. These 
are in two, three and four panels hinged by 
brass or by tape, and are of wood and plush 
or of paste-board and plush, and frame in 
their plush panels the sthaller gems of en- 
gravings. These can be easily made by a 
clever pair of hands. A new stool is made 
of wood and colored to imitate a huge mush- 
room group of three mushrooms of differ- 
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Grane JACKET of black elastic cloth, faced interiorly with silk, and trimmed with a broad embro 
ered passementerie, thte foundation of which has a watered effect, ornament of silk cord with tas: 
Costume for in or out of doors, and school wear, oaakng of skirt of plaid wool, caught up with 
cord and balls, and a tucked or braided jersey, in the golden brown shade of the plaid, the colors of 
are brown and buff. Independent bodice of cashmere, with plaited or embroidered cuffs and collar, 
the cuffs and collar may be made in the folds of the silk. . 
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ent heights, and intended as flower-pot stands. 
They are of solid construction, which in my 
estimation is their only recommendation. 

The Libertys are having a plethora of silk 
baskets and cushions made out of what they 
call ‘‘art” silks (what on earth is an ‘‘art” 
silk! Poor art!). On these, handkerchiefs, 
gauzes and stuffs edged with fluffy balls, and 
tufted fringe are draped to make a lot of 
rather millinery looking objects to please 
the capricious London buyer, of whom I 
have a shrewd suspicion that she never knows 

‘what she wants and lets the shopkeeper 
decide for her, In a great shop like Libertys 
one can get many beautiful things, no doubt; 
but as Cardinal Newman said over the thirty- 
nine articles, the idea of Liberty being an 
authority on art ‘‘makes me shiver.’’ 

Some very pretty bamboo furniture is 
shown by Lewis and Allenby. They are ele- 
gance and strength combined, and for summer 
drawing-rooms appropriate. The joining of 
the bamboo canes, at the points of crossing, 


is effected by brass bolts which will stand 
any strain and render the fragile looking 
structure strong enough for hard use. 

The Makart bouquets are also in vogue. 
They are hugethings made up of dried grasses 
and peacock feathers, stuffed birds and the 


like. For my own drawing-room, I would 
just as lieve have a stuffed white elephant ; 
but they are a great fashion here, and one 
sees them everywhere. 

An oak chest, low enough to sit upon, hasa 
cushion of embroidered canvas or cloth. 
Any of the Indian fabrics described in GoDEY 
would make a good covering for the chest, 
and make a beautiful bit of color in the hall 
or dining-room. 

Out of athousand candle shades I will 
tefer tothe butterfly of paper, said to be fire- 
Proof (which I doubt), and the falling palm. 
They are pretty, but I should think the sense 
of danger that they convey to thebrain, paper 
0 near fire would condemn them atonce ; yet 
one sees windows full of them—waterlilies, 
sunflowers, turned full outward, tulips, be- 
Sonia leaves, half moon face grannie-in-a-cap, 
and countless others are as frequently far- 
iniliar in the regulation drawing-room as the 
Princess bonnet is on the street. 

The “‘parasol,”’ of lace, is a very pet shade for 
"large lamp. It is quite like a ball dress, 

4nd by many thought to be peculiarly “‘fetch- 
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ing.” A smart appearance is what people 
seem togo for here, even though the un- 
reality offends their own common sense ; 
even when they know it is criminally silly. 
Still ‘‘everybody does it’? seems to be a 
phrase to conjure with. 

There are some really good objects made 
of the pretty green and brown and yellow 
rush. Scott & Co., of Old Compton street 
(a firm established since 1699), have given a 
practical use to the rush articles, which ap- 
peared in many eccentric and frivolous 
shapes. This firm makes them in chairs, 
settees and linen baskets. The rush plaits 
wear quite as long as wicker-work, and re- 
tain their pleasant scent of hay for a long 
time,a quality desirable to the storing of linen. 

There is less, I am glad to say, of plush- 
covered furniture—cords and chain, even to 
the legs—than formerly, and a variety of 
woods attain loveliest use, wrought to their 
best possibilities, instead. This is as it 
should be, though I think it is a surprise to 
most visitors to London that, with all the 
opportunities of culture they have here, the 
beautiful hints and suggestions for interiors, 
there is so much that is false in color, false 
in taste and false in art. The very art gal- 
leries are crowded with pictures which ought 
not even to be “‘skied,’”? much less hung on 
the line. 

There is a great rage for immoral cheap- 
ness here—a restless longing for things one 
ought not to buy, and which are worth 
nothing when she spends her money, seems 
to possessthe English-woman shopping. She 
buys a poor material, then, disheartened, she 
spends twice the first amount in cheap trim- 
ming, in the effort to hide the cheap work. 
But it is of nouse. Cheap and nasty it re- 
mains, and cheap and nasty is the verdict on 
most of the dress and much of the furniture. 
This, as I say, seems inexcusable in London, 
where there is so much to choose from; so 
you will not wonder that a compliment to 
an American buyer is conventionalized into 
an aphorism—‘‘An American lady never buys 
anything but the best.’’ One of the shop- 
keepers here was quite surprised when I told 
him that one never had to ask if a ribbon 
was all silk in America. It was taken for 
granted ; for no merchant would keep his 
customers if he sold silk half cotton. 

Pink Hyacintu, of London. 
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Tanics and Pinafores. 


HE “probabilities”? for childrens’ dress 41) around with real lace. 


are already sureties, which is Irish, 
mixed (like most human things) and true. 





FIG. I. 


One of the prettiest is only faintly modi- 
fied from the regulation French drawing- 








room overdress of white cambric, trimmed 
It is open, cosy 








. FIG. 2. 
and of sheer material; is as dressy as pos 
sible and very French. (See Fig. 1.) 
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Another Paris model is of basket-woven 
cotton in pale pink, fora boy. It is trimmed 
about with real white embroidery, shirred at 
the waist by strings, drawing contrariwise, 
and is worn over a spencer of ecru silk or 
pongeé. The effect is very sweet and baby- 
boyish. Ofcourse, it can be made in the cash- 
meres. I simply follow the design as in- 
tended for next Summer; in dark-blue cash- 
mere, Over a spencer of cream white flannel, 
it will be charming and warm and snug. 





Fig. 2 is of dotted Swiss (English, of 
course; the English mother rather goes 
in for the intensely utter in lace, bows and 
general flash in the pinafore).’ This 
shapely, tasteful and fancy, and skillful 
fingers may work upon the hint it gives. It 
is an. inexpensive drawing-room overdress, 
and a simple serge can be lightened by it, 
rather than an elaborate cashmere hidden. 


is 
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There is so much variety shown in the 
pinafore of the young idea of to-day that it 
would seem an excellent fashion to make 





FIG. 6. 


simple slips of cotton, or serge to wear be- 
neath, instead of the many materials made 
gorgeous by long and eye-wearing em- 
broidery. 

The youngster in Fig. 3 has her after- 
noon knitting apron on. She has had her 
lesson at the sewing-school, and now comes 
into the drawing-room at afternoon tea to 
show her mother’s guests the new yarn or 
worsted, called chainette, which is being cro- 
cheted and tied into the new wool boa and 
the raging and ever present darrister’s wig 
hood, which one sees in all colors that a com- 
plexion can carry off or be set-off by. 

In Fig. 4 there is a prevailing style made 
more dressy for the afternoon half hour with 
fashionable mothers ; though, of course, as 
we can see, the same pattern dress provides 


a 
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for the hollowed ‘“‘pinnie’’ of the morning, 
when lessons are learned and sums worried 
over. 

No. 5 is in silk, or rather velvet and silk, 
attire. The kilts of her plaited velvet dress 
are lined with a red silk, lighter than the 
crimson of her dress; her dressy apron is of 
French-Swiss mull. 
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Fig. 6. Another velvet-clad has her fluffy, 
yellow locks and ‘“‘smart’’ afternoon dress 
touched up witha very neatly made overdress 
of cambric’and lace insertions and lace. It 
is almost as much trouble as a dress to make, 
but equally when done, it is almost a dress 
in fact. 





FIG, 8. 


Fig. 7. Afternoon overdress of white cam- 
bric, for visits to the drawing-room to 
mamina (English). 

Fig. 8. ‘‘Flower of the May’ (English). 
For a little seaside jaunt—blue serge, trim- 
med with white braid over a blue serge dress. 

Fig. 9. Blouse (French) for cambric, linen 
or cashmere. Only the yoke needs fitting— 


‘ the baglike skirt is only hollowed under the 


arms, 


PInK Hyacintu, of London, 
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FIG. 21. 


TARPAULIN SUIT FOR BOY OF EIGHT 
YEARS. 
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LETTER FROM PARIS. 
The Gay Season at an End—Lenten Do- 
ings— Departures for Nice and Other 


Resorts. 
March, 1888. 


HE season which has just closed has been one of 
the most brilliant and animated that has been 
known in Paris for years. Not only has society re- 
ceived an impetus from the splendor and frequency 
of the entertainments at the E/ysee, but the English 
ambassador, Lord Lytton, has also done much to 
revive the hospitable traditions of the Embassy, and 
add to the round of pleasures which have furnished 
abundant occupation to the great world. 

A succession of the entertainments now giver, 
and a list of the dishes offered at a grand dinner, 
sound like Baron Munchausen or the Arabian Nights. 
Owing to the facilities of transport, the fashion that 
has prevailed this season at large dinners of giving 
game, fruit, etc., coming from far countries, is less 
difficult than it might seem, and you now meet with 
many curious dishes that hitherto the untraveled 
have only read or heard of. Atone grand dinner the 
guests were offered bear’s ham from Russia, sterlets 
from the Volga, and haunch of reindeer from Lap- 
land. Among the fruits, the cokis from Japan are 
the best. This fruit is yellow, resembling in form 
and color a mandarin orange; the inside is eaten 
with a spoon, like an ice. But all these dishes are 
overrated, and cost more than they are really worth ; 
andthe true gourmets prefer the products of France, 
where the poultry, game, and fruit can be had fresh, 
and not spoiled by a long journey, and being packed 
iniee. The present fashion for dinner tables is for 
the linen to be embroidered withcolors, the china 
painted with flowers, the glass engraved and gilt, 
and quantities of flowers, and baskets of plants. 

The toilettes of the ladies vie in magnificence with 
the rarity of the viands. Velvet in black or colors 
is contrasted with the richest embroidery in gold, or 
pompadour colors on satin. Compositions of satin 
and tulle are enriched with pearls or beads, which 
imitate garnets, turquoise, rubies, emeralds, sap- 
phires, moonstones, or the like, andcombine with gold 
or chenille threads and braids to produce bewilder- 
ing effects. 

A wedding which took place recently was notable, 
partly because the parties belong on both sides to 
the old aristocracy, partly because of the departure 
from old customs, which, until lately have been 
rigidly observed in the Faubourg St. Germain. 

On this occasion, the guests, after the ceremony, 
repaired to the residence of the bride’s mother and 
partook of luncheon, which is now the custom, and 
in some sort resembles the English wedding break- 
fast. The numerous presents were exhibited, for 
it is now customary here for those invited to give 
some souvenir or something towards the future 
household. In thiscase there were more than two 
hundred gifts—some splendid, some simple— a great 
many fans, parasols, flower vases, cardcases, scent 
bottles, brooches, rings, bracelets, &e. A_ toilet 
set, consisted of glass, boxes, scent bottles, &c., in 
cut crystal, with fluted silvertops. A large black 
feather fan, edged with painted pansies was given 
by the Marquis de Gallifet; another fan made of 
white feathers was given by the bridegroom's sister. 

Then there was a riviére of diamonds and a dia- 


mond sun, for the hair ; a butterfly with open wings 
made of precious stones; a diamond bird of para- 
dise, with rubies and emeralds at the end of the 
tail; bows, with tassel ends, for the bodice, all in 
diamonds and precious stones; a splendid set of 
silver plate; a set of very pretty liquor glasses 
mounted in silver, like the glasses used for tea in 
Russia ; a Louis XV. dessert service, &c. A pretty 
dress worn by a young girl was made of white 
veloutine plaited ;another exhibited a princesse dress 
of whitecrepe, with bodice white crepe, trimmed 
round with a band of white and gold embroidery, 
the bodice made to cross over in front, and opening 
over a braided waistcoat ; the sleeves also braided to 
match. 

A magnificent dress of white broché velvet, cuta 
low princesse, and trimmed round and diagonally 
down the front with sable. The girdle was ropes of 
pearls, through a loop of which the drapery was 
caught up at the left over a petticoat of embroidered 
satin. 

There is more diversity in dress than has ever be- 
fore been seen in Paris, and all styles seem to be in 
vogue, from the severest modes to the light and 
tluffy suggestions of a petit ballet, only that we never 
get our skirts quite so short. The balayeuse of 
plaited lace, and net—white and black, has gone 
out—the finish round the bottom of the skirt is now 
accomplished by a thick ruching of the material 
placed under the edge, in the same way as the bala- 
yuese was formerly. 

In Lent there is little going on in Paris except the 
daily services at the Catholic Church. The gay world 
takes itself off to Nice, Cannes, and other parts in 
the South of France, just as in America your fashion- 
ables go to the southern States, California or Florida. 
There are occasionally pleasant gatherings, how- 
ever, quite in the American style, in the handsome 
salon of Mme. Leon ‘Glatz, Rue de Clichy, 45, a fa- 
vorite rendevouz for the artistic and musical French 
and Americans. Here one meets charming people, 
Madame Ernst, for example, a lady of great gifts, 
and the widow of the composer. Here also, come 
famous musicians and literatuers, and the cream of 
American Society in Paris. 

Madame Glatz does not herself speak much Eng- 
lish, but she cultivates American tastes, is famous 
for her good table and liberality, and makes a de- 
lightful home for select visitors to Paris. 

Successful business women in France are by no 
means rare ; they conduct, in fact, nearly all the re- 
tail trade. One of the largest booksellers in a city of 
Alsace i§ a well-educated and charming French 
lady, familiar alike with English and German litera- 
ture. At Nantes, some years since, one of the lead- 
ing bookseller’s business was held by two elderly 
ladies; and very intelligent and obliging they were. 
It is not unusual in France to find a brother and 
sister in partnership, and over the shop door the two 
names—‘‘ S— and Sceur.’’ But female enterprise on 
French soil is afforded free development. The 
traveler on the way from Grenoble to Gap will note 
at one of the stations a portly matron, having on her 
arm a red badge with the lettering P.L. M. Sheis 
a station-mistress in the employ of the Paris-I,yons- 
Mediterranean Railway Company, and not the only 
one in France. Railway buffets are also held by re- 
spectable ladies. A widow lady in the Jura supports 
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and educates her family on the proceeds of one of 
these refreshment stalls, and she is not thereby de- 
barred from decent society. Whichever way weturn 
we find French women putting their admirable busi- 
ness capagities to the best account, and, if not realiz- 
ing fortunes like Mme. Boucicaut, at least main- 
taining themselves and their children, and not 
unfrequently a husband incapable of maintaining 
himself. 

The institution of a Theatre d’Application, or a 
pupils theatre, as 2 sort of compliment to the Con- 
servatoire, was the great event of last month. 
Several small houses of this sort have been in exist- 
ence from time, but the present venture differs very 
materially from them, inasmuch as, instead of 
being frequented by the friends and acquaintances 
of the young actors and a few members of the pr-«ss, 
every now and then it is patronized by the flower of 
the literary and fashionable world. Though small, 
it is charmingly decorated. Mlle. Abbema has 
painted the curtain, on which Hernain, the Queen 
of ‘‘ Ruy Blas,” Barberine, Rosini, Figaro, and many 
other dramatic heroes and heroines are grouped on 
the steps of an imaginary terrace that joins the 
building of the Théatre Francais to that of the 
Odéon. There are paintings, too, hanging in the 
vestibule, and in the foyer, to which the lady specta- 
tors have decided to withdraw during the ent»’actes— 
as unusual a proceeding as the non-wearing of bon- 
nets in the stalls. The Maid of New Orlears 
is the heroine of a drama of five acts, which 
Mme. Simon Arnaud is now writing for the 
Odéon. It is more than possible, also, that 
Sarah Bernhardt’s own little piece will see the 
light at the Porte St. Martin, not the Odéon, and will 
serve as a levée de rideau for George Sand’s 
chef dauvre. The Australian prima donna, Mme. 
Melba, has signed an engagement with Ritt and 
Gaillard for next year, and will most likely make 
her déjut in ‘‘ Hamlet’? in May. Comte Othenin 
d’Haussonville—son of the late Academician and 
grandson of Mme. de Staél—Vice Admiral Jurion 
de la Graviére, and Jules Claretie have been elected 
Academicians in succession to Caro, Viel Castel and 
Cuvillier Fleury. Since M. Carnot has announced 
his intention of visiting the provinces he has been 
deluged with invitations on allsides. A report that 
he will spend the summer at Fontainebleau has 
thrown that small place into the greatest state of 
excitement VIOLA. 
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The Brussels International Exhibition 
which Opens in May. 


The Committee for the Competitive Section of the 
Brussels International Exhibition of 1888 send out 
the following announcement of the objects of the 
prize competitive features, which we have previously 
mentioned as possessing practical interest. The 
error until now in Dress Exhibitions being to 
produce too costly articles, but not according to 
everybody’s purse, the prize will be awarded to who- 
ever will produce the best article for the least money. 

Among the prize articles are a Jacket, not cost- 
ing over twenty-five francs, but having for prin- 
cipal object usefulness. A Jacket, tailor style, 
without limit of cost. A Traveling Cloak, in 
woollen cloth, not exceeding the cost of twenty- 
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five francs, and a Traveling Suit, price not lim- 
ited. A mantle in silk or woollen cloth trimmed 
with passementerie, not exceeding fifty francs, and a 
rich mantilla. Making up of a hunting suit for 
men in fine wool or linen, very light and waterproof, 
the most comfortable and the most practical, pre- 
venting the cartridges from becoming wet, and, of 
course, moderate of cost. A woollen suit for women 
affording warmth and being comfortable and also 
keeping a certain lightness. 

LACES, for which Brussels is so celebrated, will, of 
course, receive great attention. The president of 
this department is Mr. Leon Sacré. The display will 
include laces, real and imitation, tulles, embroi- 
deries, and passementeries, and prizes are offered for 
the following: best Black lace dress; White lace 
dress; Collection of white and black flounces ; Valeu- 
ciennes imitations; Imitations of points; Curtains; 
Needle point; Ancient point, Alengon, dyed, etc.; 
Lace, with mixture of points; Modern laces; Black 
laces ; Spindle laces, Malines, Flanders point, etc. ; 
Valenciennes laces ; Furnishing laces ; Crochet laces, 
etc. 

The committee remark: The acute crisis gone 
through now by the lace manufactories will result 
certainly in the extinction of that special Belgian 
industry, and that in a period easily foreseen; at 
Brussels there are no lace schools since twenty years, 
and in the families of working people no more ap- 
prentices are trained for lace making. The old 
working women themselves, finding no occupation, 
must abandon the trade. The manufacturing of 
spindle or needle made laces will disappear in a 
short period if a reaction does not appear in the 
present fashions. 

The dress of men, from the ceremonial, hunting, 
laboring, business, and every conceivable point of 
view, has been included in the competitive design ; 
also that of children. The buildings, and every 
detail, promise to be worthy of the most practical, 
substantial exhibition that has ever been held in 
this age of great exhibitions. 
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Description of Colored Plate. 


The two costumes seen on the front page, 
were designed by the celebrated firm of Lewis 
& Allenby expressly for GoDEyY’s Lapy’s 
BOooK. 

The bridesmaid dress 4s a lovely composi- 
tion in white corded silks, and crepe de chine 
with touches of myrtle green velvet, at the 
foot, neck, wrists, and upon the hat. The 
bonnet is one of the new fancy straws, and 
the trimming an exquisite, open, and em- 
broidered lace. 

The reception dress is entirely of cream 
lace, and gold embroidery, over creami surah, 
with panel of satin, sown thickly with pearls. 
The panel may be of cream, or any color 
preferred. The design is very rich, made in 
all black, with jet trimming, instead of 
gold. 



















































THE SHOPPER. 





PPBILADELPHIA, 20 long criticised for its lack of 
enterprise has of late years, without seeming 
effort, quietly assumeda recognized position as the 
leading manufacturing city in the United States, and 
to-day it claims the honor of having the largest re- 
tail and wholesale dry goods houses in the world. 

An event talked ofin mercantile circles is the con- 
solidation of the wholesale business of John Wana- 
maker, with thatofthe immense concern of Hood, 
Bonbright & Co., leavingthe Wanamaker store for 
the rapidly increasing retail trade, which now gives 
employment to over five thousand people, and in- 
cludes the largest mail order business in the country. 
Book News, amost valuable authority for readers is 
edited inthis building, and for the benefit of out of 
town buyers a comprehensive catalogue for spring 
and summer hasjust been issued, and will be sent 
free to any address upon application by letter to 
John Wanamaker, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Different houses have different methods of being 
of benefit to their customers. Sharpless Brothers 
have just perfected arrangeiuents with foreign and 
domestic manufacturers of fabrics and dress special- 
ties, by which they will be able to sell choice goods 
at small cost, giving the patron the advantage of the 
low price, indeed so small will the actual profit on 
these investments be to Sharpless Brothers, that 
after the 15th of April, 1888, they will discontinue 
sending goods free of cost for transportation. How- 
ever, it will be found upon comparison of prices that 
a saving of from 15 to 25 per cent will be made by or- 
dering goods from this reliable house, which gain 
will not only defray expense of expressage to pur- 
chasers, but will give the judicious buyera neat little 
sum of cash in hand besides. The prices of season- 
able novelties and useful goods will be given in the 
monthly circular to be issued by Sharpless Brothers, 
Philadelphia, Pa., which will be sent regularly to 
any of our readers who may write for it. 


The acquisition of a new furnace for a dwelling, 
heated by one of these modern labor saving appli- 
ances, is a very important matter, the difference 
involved in the working of them on economical prin- 
ciples, or otherwise, heing highly important to the 
house-keeper. One ofthe very best from the economi- 
cal point of view is the ‘‘ McGregor” furnace, tor 
which H. Metcalfe is the agent, at 115 Beekman 
Street, New York City. This furnace gives more 
heat, with less expenditure of coal, than most 
others, and can be relied upon for being thoroughly 
constructed of well seasoned materials. It is also low 
in price, adapted to city or country houses and war- 
ranted to give satisfaction upon trial. 


“Good cooking ’’ is impossible unless the mater- 
ials are of the best quality, and the most important 
adjuncts are pure spices and flavoring extracts. 
Those put up under the name and with the guaran- 
tee of E. R. Durkee & Co., are unequalled for 
strength, purity and flavor. Their salad dressing is 
something delicious. Try them. 
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“THERE is nothing that is so essentially a part ofa 

lady as her toilet accessories, her perfumes, her 
fragrant waters, her lotions, her fine and delicate 
soaps, and in short, all those delicious adjuncts to 
the toilet, which give an air of refinement, which 
assist to preserve beauty, and lend a charm in the 
absence of regularity of nature, which is sometimes 
more attractive than beauty itself. Nearly all 
women of delicate personal habits have a passion for 
perfumes, and every famous beauty of antiquity, 
had her special unguents, pomades and pastes often 
prepared by her own hands, for application to her 
skin, and to heighten its charm. The science of 
chemistry had not then been applied to household 
uses, and the simple processes by which the not 
very dainty cosmetics were obtained, were performed 
in the kitchen, instead of the laboratory. 

The advance in refinement, and the growth of 
modern civilization, is well illustrated by the use to 
which science has been put in the preparation of 
these personal luxuries, and in the universal de- 
mand for articles, the demand for which was form- 
erly confined to a few. . 


This increasing demand for the best and most 
refined articles for the toilet is well illustrated by the 
steady growth of the business of Colgate & Co., who 
are to-day the largest soap makers and perfumers 
in America. 

More than eighty years ago Colgate & Co. began 
business at No. 6 Dutch St., where ample accommo- 
dations were then found for both office and factory. 

As the business increased the factory was removed 
to Jersey City, where it now occupies more ground 
than is covered by two city blocks. 

In the factory, beside many smaller pans, there are 
three, each of which is capable of holding 525,000 
pounds of soap, and the pipes in use if stretched out 
in a straight line would extend 14 miles. 

The fancy department occupies ¥ of the block and 
is wholly devoted to the manufacture of toilet soaps. 


The manufacture of perfumes was not begun by 
Messrs. Colgate & Co., until 1870, eighteen years 
ago, but it is now one of the most important parts of 
the business. Toitthe firm brought thesplendidrep- 
utation'for excellence, thoroughness, refinement, and 
purity of manufacture, which have always disting- 
uished their soaps, and every article upon which they 
put their brand, andin the new department, as well as 
in the old, public confidence has been entirely justi- 
fied. One generation has succeeded another, but 
the sterling and essential qualities always remain in 
the proprietors, andin their manufactured products, 
No oneis ever disappointed in an article made by 
this house, whether it is laundry soap for the kitchen, 
or the delicate Cashmere Bouquet soap and per- 
fume for the bath and dressing-room. 

The writer of this has had an experience of over 
thirty years in the use of Colgate’s soaps and. per- 
fumeries,!has tried others, but always came back to 
“Colgates’’ with the conviction that it was best to be 
thankful for the ‘‘best,’’ and stick to it, not be led 
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away by names and things which must be tested to 
discover their quality. 

The simple secret ofsuccessin this caseisstrength, 
and purity of material, and eternal vigilance and 
care in manufacture. The toilet waters prepared 
by this house are the finest to be found, and have 
almost the strength of extracts. The violet water 
furnishes the essential principle of a hundred bou- 
quets of violets for a littie more than the cost of one, 
When used, the delicious scent clings to the handker- 
chieflong after the basis has evaporated. When used 
in the bath, its perfume is intensified, and fills the’air 
with fragrance. The Glycerine Lotion is adelightful 
preparation, invaluable for summer use, or when 
travelling, and perfectly free from all deleterious in- 
gredients. For children, and ladies with delicate 
skin: the firm make a ‘“‘Dermal’’ soap, the vegetable 
oils incorporated in which are so gentle and 
pure, that it may be used by every one with advan- 
tage, particularly those who are troubled with ten- 
derness or irritability of the skin. The Dermal soap 
surpasses any of the so-called skin soaps in the pur- 
ity of its ingredients and the careful method of its 
preparation. Unlike other toilet soaps, it contains 
no perfume other than that found in the vegetable 
oils from which itis made. It is well without equal 
for softening and whitening the skin, and is partic- 
ularly recommended as “baby soap.’’ 


The statements here made are based on personal 
experience and knowledge of the mischief which 
arises from the use of deleterious toilet appliances, 
as wellas the great comfort and luxury of helpfu 
and reliable preparations of this kind. 

JENNY JUNE. 

It is a little disappointing to the ordinary shopper 
to find that so many‘ novelties’’are new only in name, 
and important only in the flourish of trumpets with 
which they are heralded. The old-fashioned printed 
delaine reappeared as ‘‘challie’’ last year challie as 
“Bengaline.’”’ A sort of poplinette—mixed silk and 
wool—comes out, now, as ‘‘French taffeta,’’ and so 
on with many other fabrics. The best houses are 
not given tothis kind of legerdemain, but they are 
forced into it by the ignorance of buyers, and by the 
fashion writer who accepts the new name, and 
assists in fastening it to the old thing. 


The necessity for a comprehensive millinery guide, 
which has long been realized by out of town buyers, 
or ladies who make or trim their own hats and bon- 
nets, has at last been supplied by E. Ridley & Sons, 
Grand and Allen streets, New York, who now pub- 
lish a journal of instruction concerning neat cover- 
ings, with valuable information about materials, tell- 
ing the fashionable kinds, quantities required, and 
giving prices of everything needed in the business. 
This millinery designer is 25 cents acopy, and the 
subscription price for Ridley’s Fashion Magazine is 
50 cents a year, or 15 centsa single copy. The 
spring numberof this exponent of styles, and guide 
to out of town buyers, contains price list of dress 
fabricsand other materials, with illustrations and 
descriptions of seasonable garments for ladies, mis- 
ses, children, babies, boys and gentlemen. 


There are houses, however, that call beige, beige, 
and alapaca, alapaca still, Such an one is Arnold & 
Constable, of New York City, which has acquired the 
control of many specialties, adapted toa high, and 


exclusive class of customers, and these productions ~ 


can be obtained year after year, always of the same 
kind and manufacture, only differing in detail of de- 
sign. The seven yard lengths of printed India silks 
are among these specialties, alsoa fine quality of 
Scotch zephyr ginghams, veritable China silks, and 
pure Scotch tweeds. The India silks are not printed 
in India, butin England, the silk in its natural 
color is woven upon hand looms in India. 


E. J. Denning & Co., (A. T. Stewart & Co.) have a 
specialty in pure travelling silks, in small ‘“‘pin- 
head” checks and stripes, twenty yard lengths for 
thirteen doltiars,which can be twisted into a knot; 
crushed under a weight; yet spring out fresh, and 
without awrinkle. Certain fabrics have now arrived 
to such ahighdegree of perfection that they can hard- 
ly be improved upon for given purposes. The Priest- 
ley cloths are of this class for mourning. There is 
nothing finer, softer, more perfect in color, more ad- 
mirably woven, or of better materials, morecarefully 
prepared, than the Priestley cashmeres, crepe 
cloths—Camels’-hair—all known under tHe general 
title of ‘Henrietta’ cloth. The crepe cloth ought to 
be known as widows' cloth, it is a jet black, and an 
admirable material for widows mourning, as whole 
suits, costumes, and garments can be made of it, and 
give adepth of effect, which would be rather lessened 
than otherwise, by adding a trimming of other crape. 
The “Henrietta’’ cloth proper, is really an 
exquisite cashmere fine assilk; beautifully soft, 
and suitable for mourning with or without crape, or 
for wear by any lady who wants a lovely and refined 
material for a black dress. 

The paper pattern ‘of “ Godey’’ combination gar- 
ment, which fills the place of drawers and chemise, 
can be obtained in New York City of Mrs. Van 
Brunt, at her improved dress parlors, East Nine- 
teenth Street, near Broadway. Mrs. Van Brunt has 
also received the new lines in summer under-wear, 
manufactured in silk, or wool, by Miss Bates, of 
Boston, and woven in a fine elastic ribbed stitch, 
which moulds them in their different sizes to any 
form. Here also, ladies will find specialities in cor- 
sets, or corselettes, adapted to travelling, seaside and 
useful wear that cannot be seen at any other house. 


MARVELLOwS EFFICACY.—Sunburn, redness, chil- 
blains, chaps and light cutaneous affections are cured 
by CREME SIMON recommended by all doctors of 
Paris, and adopted by every lady offashion. It whit- 
ens, fortifies and perfumes the skin, and gives a vel- 
vety appearance. J. Simon, 36 Rue de Provence, 
Paris, and Park & Tilford’s New York. 


‘‘Our Baby’s First and Second Years’’ by Marion 
Harland, is the title of a handsome little book of 64 
pages published by Reed & Carnrick, New York. 
The book contains information regarding the proper 
care of infants and young children, also instructions. 
for feeding them. 

It will be sent free by mail by addressing the pub- 
lishers and enclosing a two-cent stamp. 





























































HOUSE AND HOME. 





Ornamental Climbing Plants. 
RNAMENTAL climbing plants have 
long engaged the attention of landscape 
gardeners, as well as the ordinary loyer of 
flowers who can afford to cultivate but a few 
plants each season for the pleasure which the 
work gives. The beauty of a place can be 
greatly enhanced by having vines that will 
trail up the sides of buildings, and over un- 
sightly objects that may be scattered around. 
In the garden itself roughly made pyramids 
and cones may be erected, and English ivy 
trained so as to cover them with a perpetual 
green, or blossoming annuals be made to 
convert them into flowering mounds of un- 
rivaled splendor. Unsightly places may be 
hidden from view by hederal screens, and the 
ground in shady spots covered with a mass 
of green almost as beautiful and thick as the 
cultivated lawn. In fact, the variety of ways 
in which climbing plants may be made to do 
duty cannot be enumerated in a short article. 
The ivy alone, with its different varieties, is 
almost an inexhaustible subject for the ama- 
teur or professional to experiment with in 
making unique designs in the garden or 
house. ‘ 

The ivy has long been noted in history for 
the beauty of its masses of green leaves, and 
for the great number of years which it con- 
tinues to flourish. Half of the beauty and 
glory of the old crumbling ruins in Europe, 
are due to the mantling ivies which creep 
over them, and shroud their unsightliness 
from the gaze by coverings of perpetual 
green. At Kenilworth Castle, the fame of 
which is known to all readers of Scott, the 
ivy vines have attained a gigantic size, and 
not a few of the older shoots are the size of 
tree trunks. Melrose Abbey, Windsor Cas- 
tle, and hundreds of other places in Eng- 
land, which have figured in history, politics 
and literature, are made more picturesque 
by climbing shoots of ivy which reach to the 
highest towers and buttresses of the ancient 
structures. In London and Paris it is grown 
in squares, and: made to creep around the 
bases of monuments and statues; to border 
the brilliant beds of flowers with a verdant 
setting of green; to enhance the beauty of 


the front porches of cottages in the city and 
rural districts, and to fill the gaps and open- 
ings in screens and festoons. In this coun- 
try it is in no less favor than in Europe, 
and all along our Atlantic seaboard it is seen 
growing luxuriantly. As we go into the in- 
terior, however, it does not grow so well, as 
it requires the atmosphere from off large 
bodies of salt water to make it flourish thrif- 
tily. It was first introduced by the earliest 
settlers in this country, and the old Spanish 
buildings at St. Augustine are covered with 
it. Savannah and Charleston have more than 
their share of the vines, and the immense 
oaks and magnolias are strung together by 
festoons of ivy, often making scenes as pic- 
turesque as they are beautiful. Coming 
North farther we find the marble monuments 
at Washington surrounded by the delicate 
creepers, and in the terraces of Central Park 
in New York, the ivy leaves mingle with the 
flowers and green foliage of other plants. 
Long Island has several churthes completely 
transformed in outward appearances by the 
several varieties of ivy, while buildings all 
the way from Narragansett Bay to Halifax 
and Newfoundland are partly covered with 
the green mantles. To say the least, the ivy 
is the most generally admired climbing plant 
in this country or Europe, and its cultiva- 
tion is increasing every year. 

There are several varieties found in the 
United States, some of which flourish better 
than others, and do not become brown and 
bronzed so easily by the weather. Those 
that have beautifully variegated, delicate, 
cream-like leaves, are nice varieties to have 
around the house, where only a small space 
is required to be covered; but they have 
proved less hardy than many others, and do 
not flourish so well. 
you go the smaller growers they prove, and 
it is only in the countries south of Virginia 
that they reach perfection. The variety 
known as the large Irish ivy flourishes well 
in all parts of the Atlantic sea-board, and it 
is used extensively in Paris for bordering 
flower-beds. Several churches in New York 
State have one or more of their sides covered 
with this variety, the leaves often measuring 
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six and seven inches across, When used for 
flower-beds, it requires considerable care in 
the way of trimming and pegging down. 

The ivy is really a European plant, and at 
Kenilworth, and several other localities in 
England, nearly or quite every form of leaf 
is found. It thrives there luxuriantly, and 
differently-shaped leaves are found growing 
on the same vine. The shoots that are taken 
from these thrifty vines will usually, flourish 
well, and the leaves be smaller and more 
pointed than those on the older vine near 
the main stalk. The leaves of young shoots 
always assume a more pointed and digitated 
form, while those on the older vines have a 
tendency to grow broader and more rounded. 

The ivy has been raised on Long Island 
from seed ; but when it is desired to enhance 
the beauty of our own homes by having ivy 
vines climbing up their sides it is better to 
obtain some slips from the finest specimens 
possible. They should then be carefully 
rooted, and the plants set out in the places 
desired. Although it is a hardy plant, and 
will grow where others often will not, it still 
needs some care and attention. On the 
north side of houses, where there is but little 
sun, it will flourish thriftily, for it loves the 
shade, and like ferns it can exist where other 
plants would quickly die. Our changeful 
climate, however, often proves fatal to it; but 
when all other conditions are favorable it 
can endure extremes of heat and cold, and 
still thrive. The roots must be kept in a 
healthful condition, otherwise the upper 
portion will flourish at their expense, and 
they in turn will succumb to storms and 
extremes of weather. When the leaves of 
ivy begin to wither and die it is usually owing 
to something wrong about the soil, or the 
depth to which the roots have been allowed 
torun. The lower roots must reach a place 
of moisture, which must be below the frozen 
ground. Ifthe ground would remain frozen 
until the final thaw in the Spring, which is 
usually the case on the north side of build- 
ings, the vines would not suffer much. But 
afew days of warm sun in Winter will start 
the sap into circulation, and evaporation 
from the leaves will go on so rapidly that, 
unless the roots are in ground that will not 
thaw, or extend below the frost level, the 
plants are soon withered. 

The leaves of the ivy should be washed 
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occasionally, and kept as free from dust as 
possible. This gives them a prettier ap- 
pearance, and makes them healthier. The 
vines need lime in some way, and nothing 
can be recommended that will answer the pur- 
pose so well as bone meal scattered near the 
roots. In pots it should be mixed with 
ordinary garden loam or sand, which will 
make the plants flourish rapidly, and give 
the leaves a healthy color. When trans- 
planted in the garden a similar soil should 
be prepared, if possible, or if kept in a hang- 
ing basket the year round, the soil should be 
changed each summer. Unless something 
attacks the vines they will grow well enough 
to suit the most fastidious mind, if they are 
treated in this way. G. E. W. 


OVER THE FENCE. 


What One Woman Said to Another. 











BY EMMA W. BABCOCK. 





= it a pretty fancy to put a small 

cushion exactly like the large one on 
the bureau, or dressing-case? A very hand- 
some yellow satin cushion recently noted 


had for its simple and yet effective decoration 
a bow of many loops and a bunch of soft 
yellow balls on one corner. The small 
cushion was precisely like it, only the rib- 
bon was narrower and its balls were smaller. 


It does seem as if in March a woman has 
a right to please herself. To a majority of 
the sex this is a dreaded period; the winter 
has been long enough without it; but, if 
possible, let us work a quiet reformation of 
this sentiment—let us do bits of fancy work 
with which to beautify our rooms after the 
Spring cleaning. Then there are other things 
we may do—rip up old silk dresses that have 
good qualities mixed with the bad; make 
them into light comforts to use on Summer 
nights; tack them with various colored 
yarns ; utilize in this way the little balls left 
over from the ‘‘slumber robe.’’ Another 
way to use up these bits of worsted is to 
make them into blocks, and sew together in 
over and over seams with soft Saxony, and 
then use them for cushion covers. They are 
bright and pretty for use in the chairs on the 
porch or veranda in Summer. 


One other pursuit to be indulged in in 
March is to plan the re-arrangement of cer- 
tain rooms. I should like to tell of some- 
thing in this line that was done last March. 
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The carpet in the guest chamber had lost its 
freshness, and the paper also was soiled. 
These two somewhat @xpensive improve- 
ments coming together made a troublesome 
problem. ‘The paper must be bought and be 
put on, and this month the paper-hangers 
were not busy, and although the usual rates 
were charged, the work was not done ina 
hurry, and consequently was bettet done, all 
on account of its being March. Blue paper, 
with a border of red and yellow, was chosen. 
Then the mistress of the house painted the 
floor in stripes of red, yellow and blue. The 
paint was purchased all prepared, and it was 
considered a positive pleasure by a possibly 
but certainly strong-backed, 
woman to putiton. The ceiling was kalso- 
mined a pale blue.” A handsome rug, which 
harmonized in color with the walls and floor, 
was purchased for far less than the estimated 
cost of a nice carpet. The quaint effect of 
the room was intensified by using the three 
colors in various ways about the room. The 
toilet cushion was of blue, with yellow prim- 
roses embroidered on one corner, and on an- 
other was a bow of red ribbon, The ecru 
satin curtains were striped with blue, and 
were tied back with red and yellow ribbons. 
A tidy for a straight-backed chair was made 
in fan shape of the three colored ribbons, 
with an edging of ecru lace at the es It 
was a delightful room when completed, and 
in no other month in the year would time 
have been given and taken to have made it 
so. The woman who thought of this and 
did it, did a great many other things also. 
She planned how to make the best part of 
the down-stairs hall carpet do for the up- 
stairs hall; she found that no amount of 
thought would add an inch to the width of 
it, so she decided one stormy day, when she 
was sure not to be interrupted, to measure 
and speculate until she could settle upon 
some satisfactory way. She decided upon 
this—to stain a strip on each side of the hall, 
. andso put the good, bright breadths of the car- 
pet down through the centre. She after- 
wards found that this not only answered 
well, but was a positive improvement, es- 
pecially as regards neatness, as all dust can 
be removed with a damp cloth. This method 
was afterwards tried in the children’s room, 
a bad breadth being taken out bodily, and 
the shrinkage and the edges caused by this 
was made good by using more dark paint. 


misguided, 


Did you know that you can make delicious 
pine apple jam—so called—from canned pine- 
apple? Chop the slices quite fine, after 
draining off the liquor. Then add sugar 
enough to this (the liquor,) to make a rich 
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thick syrup, heat to the boiling point, and ~ 
pour over the chopped pineapple. This 
method has been recommended by a notable 
housekeeper, as being a less expensive way 
of preparing it than to make it from the 


fresh fruit, and she believes that no flavor or 3 


desirable property is lost. 


Pretty as well as appetizing sandwiches 
are made of bread two days, or a day and a 
half old, cut moderately thin, spread first 
with butter, and then with ham chopped fine) 


and seasoned with mustard and vinegar; 
spread this evenly over the bread and butter, 
then roll the slice and tie it with a very 
narrow white ribbon. 


The wrist of a worn, undressed kid glove, 
can be utilized as the covering for an 


‘‘emory.’? Make it in the style of a little 
bag and tie it with a bit of narrow, bright 
ribbon. 


Dainty tray cloths are made of a soft, but 
heavy quality of linen; a deep hem which 


is hemstitched finishes the edge. Then in” 
two corners embroider in silk, small flowers, 
in two colors. 


Do you know how to make fruit cake 
black? For one large cake use an eighth of 
an ounce of charcoal; powder it, and mix 


well with the cake dough. Rose water adds 
a charming and indescribable flavor to a 
fruit cake. 


Small cane chairs that are discolored, look 
very pretty painted white, without a bit of 


gilding, but with bright ribbons to ornament 
them. 


Perhaps the most satisfactory nut cake is 
that which has for foundation a rich cake 
baked in layers, and then the frosting spread 
over each layer and the whole ‘‘ meats” laid: 
upon this; if the frosting is flavored delicate+ 
ly with almonds it will be improved. 


— 


Pretty little doyleys or napkins are offered 
now in the stores to be put over warm rolls — 
or biscuits. A legend to the effect that their 


mission is to keep things warm is etched or 
stamped upon them. This is intended to be 
embroidered in outline stitch in various” 
colors. ; 


Did you ever think what a terrible thing” 
it would be to be ugly and positively unlov- ~ 
able when you are old? Those terrible old” 
women whom Thackeray drewso mercilessly — 
always make me chilly when I think of © 
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them ; so sure is it that what we are now we 
will be then, but with our adornment and 
flimsy covering stripped away. How to 
avoid an unlovely age should be a study for 
us all, and we ought to be taught early in 
life that ignoble cares leave wretched traces 
upon the face. 


To have known one man or woman who 
was bright and beautiful at the winter sun- 
set is an inspiration. Above all other aids 
to attractiveness in age is that of having 
definite and strong interests in life; for this 


reason I would have every woman choose to 
excel in some pursuit, not by any means 
necessarily a money-making one, but to in- 
terest herself particularly in something 
which will be dear, and will keep her think- 
ing as long as she lives. It will help her 
to struggle against the dangerous tendency 
to relapse into a childhood which is without 
graces and without interest, except that 
which attaches to decay and the withering 
leaf. 


Queer things are overheard sometimes at 
hotel tables. Two people sitting near you 
engage in conversation. They think no 
more of you than they do of the sugar-bowl 
or milk pitcher, and yet you often carry 
away fragments which furnish food for 
thought. Two gentlemen were thus con- 
versing near me the other day: ‘‘ Well,” 
said one, ‘“‘I have just had my life insured 
for the kid, and I’m thinking of going to 
housekeeping with her ; she is at her aunt’s, 
but I think it would be better for me to have 
her with me.” ‘‘I should like,’’ said the 
other, ‘‘to see what kind of a house you 
would keep.” ‘‘ Well,’’ if she cannot keep 
house with my assistance I’ll be greatly mis- 
taken. Why, she runs her aunt’s house 
now.’’ There followed then a description 
of his young daughter, which showed that 
this keen-eyed man, who looked like an 
eminently successful man, had made a study 
of his child, her peculiarities of disposition, 
her ways of speaking and habits of thought, 
so far as she might be said to have habits, 
had all been dwelt upon by him, and he was 
sure that, understanding her so well, he 
owed it to her for her good and to himself 
for his delight to have her with him. I 
shall never know, it is likely, how well he 
carried out his wise plan for her, but shall 
always be glad that he was so confidential 
about it while waiting for his beefsteak. It 
led me to think often of the great and pure 
enjoyment a father or mother may have who 
give the child the appreciative study and 
the careful thought he or she deserves ; who 
find something every day in their life to- 
gether to be pleased with and to bind them 
to each other. 
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New Material for Decoration. 
MONG the new materials being used for 
decorative purposes is the straw mat- 
ting which comes around tea-chests. This 
has no marketable value, and may usually 
be had for the asking, as the dealers throw 
it away, and are glad to getridof it. When 
the straws are bent, but not broken, it may 
be straightened by dampening and pressing 
with a warm—not hot—iron, or putting be- 
tween two boards under a heavy weight. 

Secured the matting, and in good condi- 
tion, the worker only needs bits of satin 
with ribbon, either to match, or of a pretty 
contrasting color, and a box of paints, and 
she may make innumerable pretty articles. 

A portfolio for engravings should have 
two pieces of card-board cut the exact size 
and perfectly true; the matting should be 
cut an inch larger on all sides, then folded 
over carefully and smoothly, and pasted 
strongly. A few stitches may be needed to 
hold it firmly at the corners, but the paste 
will keep it secure where there is a smooth 
surface. Mucilage will do, but gum traga- 
canth is better. 

The matting well secured on both pieces— 
and this is the only difficult part of the 
work—they should be lined with satin, with 
a sheet of cotton-batting between, over 
which may be sprinkled fine sachet powder 
if desired. Individual taste may be exer- 
cised in selecting the design for painting ; 
but flowers and fine fruits are usually em- 
ployed. A very pretty one, which came 
from San Francisco, was decorated with 
eschscholtzias, or California poppies. These 
are dark orange in the centre, shading to a 
light yellow edge, with fine delicate fern like 
leaves of dark green, making a most effec- 
tive contrast. Naturally yellow satin and 
yellow ribbons were used with these. 

An exceedingly handsome one may be 
decorated with sprays of blackberry vine, 
which lends itself so readily to ornamenta- 
tion. The white blossoms mingling with 
the unripe fruit in all stages, down to the 
luscious berry, just waiting to be eaten, make 
most effective contrasts. Anyone at all ac- 
customed to this work, will quickly find a 
design to please. : 

On the opposite corner may be painted a 
monogram, initial, or ‘“‘souvenir,’’ accord- 
ing to the use for which it is to be appropri- 
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ated. The initials should be done as nearly 
as possible like oue’s own hand-writing, and 
diagonally across the corner. Finish the 
lower left hand corner with a bow of ribbon, 
a similar one being placed across the upper 
right hand corner. The back is fastened to- 
gether with six pieces of narrow ribbon, 
three sown on each side; these are tied in 
pretty bows, withshortends. Longer pieces 
of wider ribbon are sewn on the front and 
tied with long bows. 

Photograph cases, smaller size may be 
made in the same way, with the addition of 
a pocket on each side for the picture. 

This matting is also used very effectively 
as a background for a collection of three or 
four photographs, or if preferred, only one. 
A very unique picture—also from California— 
was made this way. Cardboard and matting 
cut exactly the same size, a foot square, 
pasted together and put under a heavy 
weight to dry. 

Photographs of small Chinese children, 
mounted, two on cards three inch square, 
one on an oval card, were placed on the mat- 
ting irregularly ; the whole finished with a 
handsome bow of orange and mahogany 
colored satin ribbon in one corner, and a 
loop pasted on the back by which it might 
be suspended. 

Pictures of Chinese children are not al- 
ways, and everywhere, attainable ; but pho- 
tographs of one’s friends, mounted on small 
cards, or tiny bits of sea and sky, mountain 
and valley, sprigs of sea-weed or tiny shells 
may be utilized for the same purpose. Given 
the idea, one with ingenuity and taste will 
soon bring forth a variety of pretty things. 

blotter for the desk might be cut tri- 
angular in shape, decorated with a single 
picture, and the leaves of blotting paper 
fastened together with handsome bows. The 
photograph of a favorite friend or lovely 
baby, mounted on matting and finished with 
bows, adds materially to the pretty effect of 
one’s mantel or desk. 

Cheap calendars, with all the advertising 
cut away, and attempt at decoration may be 
effectively mounted on the same background 
and finished with bows of satin ribbon. 

A traveling scrap-book is an idea which 
many ladies are making use of when they go 
into the country for the summer, or take a 
journey abroad, or into some unknown por- 
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tion of their own country. Into these arg 
arranged pressed flowers, etc., with the name 
and date attached ; unmounted photographs, 
with description of the scenes portrayed, ang 
names, and dates, and every thing strange 
and curious, which may be gathered intg 
shape. A series of such books as these would 
be invaluable, not only to the maker thereof, 
but her friends. One could live o’er and 
o’er again, the delightful times which mem 
ory holds so dear, and keep fresh in one’s 
mind many an incident which otherwise 
might be lost entirely. 


LAURA B. STARR, © 


<3> 





Southern Cooks and Cooking. 


To THE EpItoR:—There are doubtless 
many thousands among your readers, who 
during their travels in the South, have be 
come more or less familiar with the peculiar 
dishes placed before them, not always in the 
public hotels, but on the tables of privat 
houses, and with a style of cooking that is 
different from any that is known in the 
North or East. j 

Indeed, it is a generally conceded fach 
that the trained domestic cook of the South, 
in the preparation of ordinary food is si# 
generis, a being pecular unto herself. She 
has been in the kitchen from childh 
from the time when as a “‘picaninny,” she 
gathered ‘‘lightwood knots” to start the big 
fire on the old fashioned hearth, until as the 
favored ‘“‘ Auntie’’ of the household, growl 
fat and dignified in its service, she has be 
come an object of reverence to all the little 
darkies on the place and is Queen of a pot 
and kettle domain in which even “thé 
Missus”’ rarely cares to intrude. What shi¢ 
knows has been acquired not only —_ 
tarily through along line: of predecessomy 
but by experience in utilizing the ample 
materials that nature has so abundantly 
lavished all around her. Whether it is the 
game which the young master has brought | 
home from the forest or stream, or the com 
coction of quaint dishes, for which she draws 
on the “wegetable gyarden” and smoke 
house, she is always ready to give one ® 
meal, the doxology of which is a lament that 
it could not last longer. Her ‘‘corn dodgersy= 
breakfast waffles, wafers, sweet potato pomg 
hoe cakes, hot rolls and muffins are marvé 
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of culinary art, while ‘“‘hoppin John,” shrimp 
pie, rice and possum, boned turkey and bar- 
becued pig, became under her deft manipula- 
tion, luxuries that once tasted nobody would 
turn a back upon, until obliged to do so by 
mere inability to eat more. 

Having been frequently asked while in 
the North to furnish some of these Southern 
recipes, I take pleasure in sending you a 
small installment, and feel sure that when 
“weighed in the balance they will (not) be 
found wanting.’”” A SOUTHERN MATRON. 


SOUTHERN WAFFLES.—Into a pint of hot 
hominy, (cold will do), stir two teaspoon- 
fuls of butter, two eggs, a pint of milk,a pinch 
of salt, and flour enough to make a batter 
about as stiff as that used for griddle cakes. 
Use cast iron waffle irons, grease the irons 
while hot, and pour the batter in, taking 
care not to fill the irons too full, and to turn 
them frequently to prevent scorching. 


BOILED Rick.—Wash the rice thoroughly 
in three or four waters, until it is entirely free 
from the starchy substance which renders it 
glutinous, put it into a porcelain-lined sauce 

pan, with a half-teaspoonful of salt, and water 


enough to stand about half an inci above 
the surface of the rice. Let it boil twenty 
minutes covered, then uncover and set on 
the back of range to letthe steam evaporate, 
and allow the rice to become dry, so that 
each grain stands alone. Take out of the 
vessel with a silver fork. Never stir while 
boiling. 


Crap Soup OR GUMBO, CREOLE STYLE.— 
Take two tablespoonfuls of flour and fry it 
in one of lard, until the flour is well browned, 
but not burnt. Add a chopped onion, an 
Irish potato chopped, thyme, parsley, salt and 
ted pepper ; after frying these a few minutes, 
put in eight crabs, scalded and cleaned, add 
three pints of boiling water and boil the 
whole for half an hour. When ready to 
serve, rub a tablespoonful of powdered sassa- 
fras leaves to a paste in a spoonful of butter ; 
stir this in the soup until well mixed, then 
pour in tureen and serve with rice. If okra 
is used instead of the sassafras filet, it should 
be cut up fine, and fried with the lard, flour 
and herbs before the crabs are put in. 

The ‘filet’? must never be put in until 
dinner is ready to be served, as it spoils by 
standing in the pot. 

Vor. CXIV—No. 28. 
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CANDIED SWEET POTATOES.—Boil the pota- 
toes, peel them and cut lengthwise, lay them 
in a baking pan and cover thickly with light 
brown sugar, powdered cinnamon and a heap- 
ing tablespoonful of butter, add a very 
little water, and set in oven to brown or 
candy. Pour the syrup over with spoon 
frequently while cooking, as it adds greatly 
to the flavor. 

VANITIES.—Beat two eggs as light as 
possible, add a little salt, and as much flour 
as will allow for rolling, take sriall bits of 
the dough, round them in the hand, roll out 
as thin as possible, cut slits in them and fry 
in the lard, dredge with powdered sugar. 


REBEL BREAD.—Two tea-cups of boiling 
hominy, while hot, put in large spoonful of 
butter, beat four eggs very light and stir into 
the hominy, add gradually a pint of milk, 
half pint of corn meal and a pinch of salt. 
It should not be thicker than a boiled custard, 
put into a deep pan to allow for rising and 
bake in quick oven. 

ble 
Dixie’s Dainties. 

Despite Aunt Phcebe’s expressed opinion, 
that ‘‘dem hifalutin’ white folks w’at libs 
yer don’t care nuffin’ ’tall ’bout we folks 
cookin’,’’ Isend you another batch of ‘‘home 
recipes,’’which, if tested by the ‘white folks,’ 
will, I am sure, not be found wanting: 

SWEET PoTato PONE.—Grate four large 
sweet potatoes, raw; mix with them a large 
spoonful of butter, a cup of molasses, a cup 
of sugar, pounded orange peel, the. yelks of 
two eggs, a pinch of soda, a tablespoonful 
of powdered ginger, a teaspoonful of cinna- 
mon, half teaspoonful of cloves; add a little 
salt, put in deep pan, sprinkle sugar over 
the top and bake. 

BAKED APPLE STUFFING.—Peel and cut 
very fine two dozen apples, sweeten very 
sweet with granulated sugar, add one saucer 
of stoned raisins, one of currants, thoroughly 
washed and dried, a plug of citron, cut thin, 
one wineglass of brandy and one of sherry 
wine. Season highly with cloves, cinnamon, 
nutmeg and orange peel. Mix all thoroughly 
in large bowl. Make a rich pie-crust, and 
line the bottom and sides of deep pan with 
it. Make a small hole in the bottom paste 
for the juice to pass through, pour the mix- 
ture in and cover with thin paste. Put small 
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pieces of butter and sugar and spices mixed 
on the crust. Bake slowly for two hours 
and turn out whole. This makes a very rich 
dessert. 

CHEESE TOASTED WITH EGGs.— Beat 
three tablespoonfuls of bread crumbs, soaked 
in cream, into three eggs beaten lightly; add 
three tablespoonfuls of butter melted, but 
not hot, a tablespoonful of mustard, a little 
minced parsley, salt and pepper, and half a 
pound of English cheese. Beat very light, 
spread smoothly on delicate slices of toast, 
and brown quickly on the upper grating of 
the oven. 

QUAKING PuUDDING.—One quart milk, 
eight eggs, eight tablespoonfuls of sifted 
flour. Bake a light brown and serve with 
hard sauce. Eat as soon as done. 

Pirrau RICE; OR, RICE, A LA CREOLE.— 
Wash in three or four waters a pint of rice, 
put in porcelain saucepan and cover with 
water about an inch above rice; add a 
knuckle of ham that has been partially 
boiled, two or three dozen whole allspice, 
the same of black pepper, and nearly a tea- 
spoonful of salt. Boil until the water has 
been all absorbed, uncover the vessel and 
set it on the back of stove for the steam to 
evaporate. Remove from saucepan with a 
silver fork; never stir while boiling, or use 
a spoon. 

SHRIMP P1IE.—Chop the shrimps (fresh or 
in cans) fine, add half a pound of butter, and 
season with pepper and salt and a dash of 
curry ; put the mixture in a deep dish, place 
small bits of butter over the surface, sprinkle 
with bread crumbs and bake brown. It is 
good hot or cold. 


DRESSING FOR COLD SLAW.—One cup of 
salad oil, one of vinegar, two teaspoonfuls 
of mixed mustard ; heat to boiling point and 
stir occasionally. Beat two eggs and one 
cup of milk very light and add. Remove 
from the fire at boiling point, and pour over 
cabbage while hot. Set in cold place until 
time to serve. 





Sealing Wax Painting. 
S° much has been devised and suggested 
in the way of artistic work for ladies of 
elegant leisure, that it will perhaps be agree- 
able to hear of something quite uncommon 
and very simple to execute. It is the art of 
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effecting ornamentation in sealing wax. This 
is done by dissolving sealing wax of different 
kinds in spirits of wine and using them ag 
ordinary oil or water colors, only employing 
spirits of wine, instead of megilp or water 
for diluting and for cleansing the brushes, 

As sealing wax is made only in the prin 
cipal colors, and its manipulation is not quite 
so free as that of oil or water colors, very 
detailed and elaborate work cannot be done 
well. But charming effects can be obtained 
by a simple bouquet of violets, lilies of the 
valley or other flowers, on leather pocket 
books, card cases and such like articles, 
This painting has a gloss and a relief which 
cannot be obtained by oil or water colors, and 
above all it does not smear or become blurred 
by contact as they do. Coats of arms 
escutcheons, crests and initials appear very 
beautiful painted in this way on crystals with 
a plain surface or on fancy woods. 

They can also be executed on silk plush 
or velvet. In the latter case, however, the 
subject must not be diminutive, andthe colo 
must be laid on in thick coats with a good 
sized brush. The effect of this style of paint. 
ing is very beautiful, too, on ivory or woodeti 
fans. 

The way to proceed is first to procure seak 
ing wax of the colors required and small 
glasses or cups for each, then break the wax 
into suitably small pieces and pour the 
spirits of wine over them, leaving them 
dissolve. More liquid must be added if the 
color is not sufficiently diluted and more wak 
if too much so. It must be well diluted, but 
not so much so as to have no consistency: 
A palette must be at hand on which to mi 
the waxes if necessary; for instance, if ome 
needed to compose a color from the simple 
colors, green from blue and yellow; purple 
from blue and red; orange from red anf 
yellow, etc. The cups and glasses must Bb 
left covered as much as possible, on account 
of the spirits of wine being volatile. The 
brushes employed are the ordinary sable of 
camel’s hair, and they must be carci 
cleansed in spirits of wine before being 1 
aside. / 

Any one with a very rudimentary know 
ledge of form, or even with only a little ski 
fulness can execute very effective work witli 
subjects requiring little or no shading, suc 
as escutcheons, initals, etc., which can De 
stamped or traced, according to the mate 
employed ; while those who have a fair know 
ledge only of painting can do very fine work 
in the way of foliage and flowers which woulé 
require much more skill and finish if execu# 
ed in oil or water colors. J. M. NAPIDR. 
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“FAR AND NEAR CLUB.” 





A Girl's Room. 
(See folded sheet.) 
I 
HETHER it be an eight by ten hall 
nook, or a deep, spacious apartment, 
with corners and closets for every conven- 
ience and comfort, a girl is fortunate who 
has a room of her own; a place to be alone 
with herself sometimes ; where she may sleep, 
and wake, and think, and resolve, and dream, 
and work; where she may, in short, go 
through all those mental phases inseparable 
from a girl’s life, and which mean, in reality, 
much of her development and growth. 

It is an important lesson for the future 


-woinan to learn how to furnish and arrange 


a bedroom which shall combine the prin- 
ciples of health, comfort and beauty. A girl 
that can do this has a good foundation of 
common sense. 

Like Aurora Leigh, when you come into 
possesion of your allotted corner or place in 
the home, ‘‘open wide your window,” and 
whether you have a North or a South light, 
high ceiling or low, bare walls or unattract- 
ive papering, take it cheerfully and happily, 
and determine that it shall be at’ least for 
youa place of peace and repose. Like Aur- 
ora’s, it may not be always “clean of foolish 
thoughts ;’’ it may not be a wise, or prudent 
head that resis each night upon the small 
pillow, but there will be in nine cases out of 
ten, we are sure, a true, brave, young heart, 
full of desire to grow strong and wise and 
noble, as the fulness of womanhood is 
reached. 

The first practical consideration must, of 
course, be the walls. If they have a “hard 
finish’? they can be washed off and take a 
fresh coat of paint at any time. Where a 
room is ‘‘kalsomined’’ a little coloring matter 
or tinting is often put in the mixture, but 
this is not a good plan as every spot on the 
wall shows, and even a drop of water takes 
the color out. Painted walls are to be pre- 
ferred, or a-neat pretty paper. In choosing 
the tint for a bedroom by all means have it 
light and cheerful. Don’t bring a cloud ora 
Shadow into your room that you can keep 
out. You are young and the world is in blos- 


som for you if it is ever going to be, so gather 
together all the spring-time ideas of flower 
and color that you can in your belongings. 

A paper of soft monotone effect, such as 
light tan, blueish-green, or soft yellowish 
pink, makes a good background for furni- 
ture and pictures, and is restful. This is the 
chief thought. Neither carpet nor wall tint 
should be striking in color or design. Such 
is the artist’s rule. 

If the ceiling is high, the sides of the wall 
may be broken by a deep frieze, in which 
the papering, which should be a different 
pattern, but in harmony with the other, is 
around lengthwise, and finished at top and 
bottom by a light wooden moulding, cherry 
or antique oak. We recall a bedroom in 
which the young lady, an artist, painted the 
frieze herself, on lpng strips of the stiff linen 
of which window shades are made. She used 
the light-greenish tint, and the design was 
horse-chestnut, with strong, bold branches 
of green leaves and white and pink blossoms, 
She cut the linen lengthwise the depth she 
wanted for the frieze, and tacked it tightly 
against the wall in an upper hall, where she 
painted it in sections. These she fitted to- 
gether so that the design was unbroken. 
When dry, the whole was tacked in place in 
the bedroom, and can be removed at any 
time. The greyish-green of the linen made 
a good back-ground, and the tone was carried 
out in a quiet paper below. The moulding 
was antique oak, the furniture of the room 
also oak, Eastlake style. If you have any 
skill with the brush, and should not be 
courageous enough to attempt a frieze, there 
may be places where the monotony of the 
wall can be broken by a panel, or water- 
color sketch, which is your own work. A 
dash of apple-blossoms, with hovering bees, 
or ati appropriate motto somewhere in sight, 
would yield a pleasant thought. In the 
same girl-artist’s room we came upon a 
branching bough of dogwood, that was in 
graceful, careless fashion designed around a 
corner, and almost covered the iron register. 
As one sat warming one’s feet, there on the 
wall before one were the suggestive words ; 
“Be not forgetful to entertain strangers ; for 
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thereby sonie have entertained angels un- 
awares.’’ You can readily guess the train 
of thought that followed as one lifted the 
eyes, and through the window and the bare 
branches saw the Winter’s sunset on the 
quiet hills. It is just these little bits of in- 
dividuality in taste that lend character to 
one’s surroundings, and, if given expression, 
create influences as strong and as potent as 
any that one can exercise. Remember, 
girls, that the least part of life lies oftenest 
in what one says; one’s actions, and the 
handling of circumstances and surroundings 
makes one’s permanent record. 

If the size of the room will admit, there is 
often a dado around the lower part. A broad, 
flat moulding separates this from the main 
hall. The space left for the dado can be 
papered with a deeper tone, just as the frieze 
would be, or it may be painted in a darker 
color. Under the moulding of the dado is a 
good place for a row of shelves to hold one’s 
books. India matting is: often used as a 
dado. 

We remember to have seen it for the first 
time in a student’s room at Girton College, 
Cambridge, England, and although we have 
since met it around many rooms in this 
country, it is always associated with the 
ebony shelves, and their collection of books, 
two or three Japanese tea cups and saucers, 
a brass kettle and a low Oxford chair, with 
blue cushions, a combination that made up 
an English girl’s idea of cosiness and com- 
fort. 

It is an accepted fact in these hygienic 
days that a sleeping apartment should have 
neither a tacked down carpet nor heavy 
curtains. ‘They hold the dust and make the 
place stuffy. The greatest necessity is for 
pure air, and plenty. of it. 

If the floor is of rough boards, with yawn- 
ing cracks between, the best compromise is 
to put astraw matting over it, and use rugs 
in places to brighten and relieve it. A varie- 
gated matting is better than a plain one for 
wear. The solid colors fade and the white 
ones show soil. It is better, in the long run, 
to pay thirty cents a yard, and get a good 
matting, than to invest in a poor one. 
If the floor is not too dreadful, by all means 
clean it clear and paint it. Cracks along the 
sides of the room, that let in the air, can be 
closed by tacking strips of moulding, made 
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of soft pine, along the lower edge of the 
baseboard. This moulding costs but a few 
cents a foot. If the spaces between the 
boards of the floor are very wide, they should 
be filled with putty, at least for two or three 
feet from the wall, in case the centre is to be 
covered with a large rug. Puttying is rough 
work, and it would be better to get the car- 
penter to do this part of the job for you. It 
will save you discouragement. The painting 
or staining you can do yourself without diffi- 
culty. You need only stain a space three or 
four feet around the room as a border, if 
you are to have acentre rug. You can get 
the stain or color mixed at the paint shop, 
The painter will put in the necessary amount 
of “dryer” and also a little varnish, if you 
wish to give a slight polish to the floor, 
Vandyke brown is a good dark color, witha 
reddish tinge; burnt umber is also a good 
color. You will need a bottle of turpentine 
to dilute your mixture, if it should chance to 
be too thick, or you should wish to make it 
“hold out,’? as one often does. A good, 
broad painter’s brush will do the work in 
half the time that a small one takes. When 
finished, you want to wash your brush ia 
warm ‘soap-suds, and leave it in a vessel of 
water over night to get all tie paint out 
Wash it again next day in warm water, let 
it dry and then tie up in paper, and putit 
away for next time. Brushes are expensive. 
When the paititing is finished, close the door 
and let no trespassing foot intrude, as a 
print or dust that gets on while drying will 
never come off. ‘ 
When this foundation work is done, the 
pleasant part of the furnishing begins. We 
are afraid, indeed we are almost sure, that a 
great many of the girls who are trying to 
‘*fix’’ their rooms cannot afford to go to the 
shops and choose at once a bright Smyrna 
or Kensington rug, or order a pretty East- 
lake sett of furniture, antique, oak or cherry, 
with long mirror, low toilet stand and bright 
chimney brass or nickel-plated knobs. It 
may be instead, oh, trying fate! that odd, 
left-over lengths of carpet must be used, and 
stray pieces of furniture must be adapted 
and made to harmonize and serve the puf-~ 
pose. After all, it is the way to learn. The™ 
satisfaction and Mark Tapley spirit comes 
with renovating and contriving and utilizing. 
Odd lengths of carpeting may be made into” 
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rugs by adding a coarse twisted fringe across 
the ends. This fringe may be worked in 
through the edge of the hem in lengths, and 
tied securely afterwards. Coarse grey, blue, 
red, brown or yellow worsted is used for the 
fringe. If one wants to brighten pieces of 
carpeting or rugs that have been used, they 
may be tacked on the floor and scrubbed 
with a sponge or soft cloth, dipped in a solu- 
tion of warm water and salt. Plain soap- 
suds, warm, not hot, will work a wonderful 
change. Be careful to go evenly over the 
whole surface of the carpet in this scrubbing 
process, or there will be prominent bright 
spots. Rinse with clean, warm water, and 
let the strip or square dry on the floor. 

Very pretty Smyrna rugs may be bought 
for bedrooms inexpensively, though they 
are, after all, a good deal higher than the 
Kensington ones, that come in good sizes 
from eight to twelve dollars. A light, greyish- 
white ground, with a conventional pattern 
in India blue, is very clean and serviceable 
in a bedroom. Mode colors, tan, grey, green 
and brick-red harmonize with anything. 
By all means do not choose the ground-work 
dark. 

For curtains, which come next in the 
scheme, you can make choice from the 
figured muslins or batiste, eighteen cents a 
yard, to a light Madras at fifty cents, or a 
pretty cretonne or chintz at twenty or 
twenty-five. A deep hem along the front 
and across the bottom of the muslin, or a 
broad facing of blue, pink or tan Silesia on 
the cretonne or chintz, will be a neat and 
tasty finish. 

A tiny ball fringe can be bought, or lace, 
but it adds a good deal to the expense. By 
all means avoid frills and ruffles of the stuff 
around curtains and hangings. They get 
tumbled with the shaking and brushing and 
soon look dragged. 

Of course you will put your curtains up 
with light wooden poles and rings that are 
sold so very cheaply now. If however, you 
are in the country, and it is inconvenient, 
you can have the carpenter make some small 
wooden bracket-rests, and after staining, 
tack them against the window cornice. 
There must be a round hole in each bracket- 
rest, to admit the poles. The ordinary roll- 
ers for window shades, will do for the poles. 
These are, of course, to be stained. Gilt rings, 
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that slip over these poles can be bought for 
thirty-five cents a dozen. 

And now for the furniture. Antique oak, 
or cherry is most suitable fora bright airy , 
bedroom. If however, you are to collect 
pieces as you can, get a neat, iron bedstead 
on rollers. Brass is better, but very expen- 
sive. The iron bedsteads are painted white 
or blue, and with dainty furnishings are very 
pretty. The proper construction of a bed is 
first a set of strong steel springs, twisted 
lengthwise very closely so as to bear weight. 
Next you should have a well-made hair mat- 
tress. There is no necessity for an under 
palliasse of feathers or anything else; the 
one mattress is sufficient, if it isa good com- 
fortable one. You want a. small low pillow 
to sleep on, and a larger one, perhaps for 
appearances, to put upon this in the day. 
Military students are given flat beds, not 
soft ones, and low pillows, and are required 
tosleep “straight out, ’’ so as to keep the 
spine and muscles in position. It is the true 
way to rest to gain strength and nerve. 
When the habit is once formed, one cannot 
rest with the head high, or in a cramped, 
strained position. The body should be ab- 
solutely in repose. 

Make a slip cover for the mattress, and 
also for the pillows of unbleached muslin. 
It keeps them free from soil. 

For the question of covering, you want to 
be warm without weight. Blankets are 
much better than the old-fashioned cotton or 
wool comforters. These: are very apt to 
bring bad dreams, and leave youas oppressed 
and tired in the morning as when you retired 
at night. The light: comforters of cheese 
cloth, with afew layers of wool wadding 
tacked with bright worsted at intervals, are 
very nice when a little extra warmth is* 
needed. For the sheets, linen,even if you 
can afford them, are not considered best un- 
less one is strong. There is a chill in the 
linen which requires a reaction to overcome. ° 
Linen pillow covers, are always nicer how- 
ever, and may be neatly marked in white 
working, the initial or monogram in the 
upper left corner. 

In this bedroom we are planning, remem- 
ber for health, and want things that give 
heauty, and yet can be easily taken care of 
and kept in an atmosphere of freshness. 
There must be perfect ventilation ; rugs, 
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curtains, blankets that can be kept well aired 
and shaken; a bed through which each day 
there is a good circulation of air. Bright 
eyes, good color, hope, love, happiness, use- 
fulness, all depend upon sleep and rest and 
air. I have just read of a great actress who 
doesan amount of work that would break 
down an ordinary woman’s physique; while 
her home is a treasure house of art and lux- 
ury. Her sleeping room is bare of furniture 
save her bed, which is as broad as it is long. 
You do not want to sleep in a current of air, 
of course, but the window an inch raised and 
lowered at the top and bottom will keep the 
atmosphere pure. 

For an outer covering for the bed a very 
pretty spread can be made of tigured chintz, 
or flowered dimity, the ground white or ecru 
with a blossomy pattern. The breadths are 
stitched together, and if the spread is to hang 
over the sides there will be a hem and a 
finish of linen or cotton lace around the 
the pillow flat, and let the 
spread cover all. In this case no extra 
pillow covers will be needed. This is the 
fashion in most foreign countries. 


whole. Lay 


A serviceable bed cover, however, is a 
grand piece of work for a girl to undertake 
at the beginning of the Summer, or the 
Winter either, if her evenings are quiet. 
The best material for a spread is stout linen 
sheeting, or a cotton material which comes 
in white and also artistic shades of blue, tan, 
yellow, and pink, and green, called Bolton 
sheeting. It is not expensive and can be 
nicely cleaned. A deep band of Turkey red 
or blue cotton is stitched as a border around. 
The pattern for the embroidery should be 


large and conventional, something that will 
work out rapidly ; interlaced disks, or flow- 
ing lines broken with geometrical figures. 
There is a heavy Scotch floss that is just 
suited for outlining large pieces of work. It 
comes in rich, beautiful colors, and is to be 
couched. that is overcast firmly and smoothly 
along the pattern. Another material that is 
much used is the blue cotton denham, 
which costs only seventeen cents a yard. In 
this, the under side is a lighter shade than 
the upper and is usually turned over ina 
deep hem which makes a border. The em- 
broidery may be a wheel or net work design 
done with either heavy white linen floss, or 
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with red, orange, or pink Bargarren, as the 
new Scotch floss is called. 

The design given in the illustration is 
simple, pretty, and easy to do. The figure in 
detail is heart-shape, four pieces joined at 
the points. A pattern can be easily cut of 
brown paper, in right proportion, when the 
size of the spread is determined. Begin 
from the centre by folding in a square and 
find out how many figures can be used in 
each quarter. Mark the places for these; 
open the spread upon a broad table and 
draw the figures from the pattern you have 
shaped. The connecting lines are drawn 
after all the figures have been put in. A 
bright gold floss for the figures and yellowish 
pink, green, or blue for the lines makes a 
handsome piece of work. The same pattern 
can be made on a pongee ground, worked in 
silk, but the cotton ground is more service- 
able and appropriate. The small case for 
the night dress follows the spread in design, 
and is an addition if one likes, but the night 
clothes should be hung in the air and com- 
pletely freshened before they are folded 
away in ever so dainty a case. 

The spread, whether it be an embroidered 
over-cover or a simple crochet quilt, should 
always be removed at night and carefully 
folded. 

In the morning, before leaving your room, 
take the bed clothing from the bed, not all 
together, but each piece separately, and 
place it near the window. Put the pillows 
aside too, and turn the mattress down 
towards the foot. Raise the windows and 
close the door when you go out. 

These are habits, those little wires on 
which the greatest weights of life are hung, 
they are so small in themselves that they 
seem scarcely worth the mention, and yet 
we know that a great many girls “do not 
think it worth while’’ to take such matters 
into account. But good luck comes from 
good habits and faithfulness in little things, 
doing ordinary things truly and well, con- 
tent to wait for the coming of extraordinary 
ones. Simple as may be the surrounding, 
the girl who puts into her life right princi- 
ples into her duties and pleasure just as far 
as she can right pinciples, freshness and 
honesty of thought and purpose, must grow, 
as God means all women should, to calmness 
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and self-balancg It was Charles Kingsley 
who wrote: 
‘Be good, sweet maid, and let who 
will be clever, 
Do noble things, not dream them 
all day long, 
And to make life, death and that 
vast forever, 
One grand, sweet song.’’ 

And so when we weep and garnish, dear 
girls, in this service of self, the better it is 
done, the better we shall live, and the 
stronger will be the voice that swells the 
chorus of that ‘‘ grand sweet song.’’ 

EMMA MOFFET TYNG. 





DEAR GIRLS: 

I wonder if any of you belong to a Literary 
Sketch Club, and if yours is anything like 
ours? We meet every fortnight at some pri- 
vate house, our officers are a president, sec- 
retary and editor, there are no dues, and only 
enough red-tape to keep us together; we are 
Episcopalians, Congregationalists, Reformed 
Dutch and Swedenborgians. Weare wealthy, 
brilliant, good-looking, poor, homely, mod- 
est and retiring. Someof uslive m beautiful 
Queen Anne houses, wear sealskin and dia- 
monds, and have season tickets forthe opera, 
Philharmonic concerts and lectures, and 
some of us board in quiet little rooms, turn 
our dresses, go withouta new bonnet in order 
to buy a few books, and feel very much elated 
with a. seat semi-occasionally in the family 
circle of the Metropolitan Opera House. 
Some of us are heads of families, one being 
actually a grandfather, and some of us have 
only-recently leftschool. Nevertheless, there 
is harmony in our union, for we meet for 
mutual recreation and improvement, and 
stand on a level in one respect,: for we all 
mean to make life as pleasant as possible. 
Themembersappointa ‘‘ House Committee”’ 
whose duty it is to provide the next place of 
meeting, and whoever is to play the part of 
host or hostess has the privilege of giving 
out the subject for discussion or illustration. 
The meeting begins at 8 o’clock, when the 
president calls the roll, the secretary reads 
the minutes of the last meeting, and then 
comes ‘“ Presentation of Articles,’’ the presi- 
dent calling upon the members in alphabetical 
order to give their special illustration of the 


subject or subjects for the evening. This can 
be done in writing, sketching, or on the 
piano, according to the topic. For instance, 
if the subject is ‘‘ Roses’’ a member can write 
ashort essay or poem on the queen oi flowers, 
sing or play ‘‘The Last Rose of Summer,” 
paint or sketch in pen and ink—in fact there 
is scarcely any limit to the possibilities of a 
subject. After all the articles have been pre- 
sented, there isa brief pause for general con- 
versation, then the editor opens the ‘‘paper”’ 
which is really a collection of articles sent in 
anonymously or over zoms de plume, by the 
members, not necessarily bearing upon the 
subject in hand, with an editorial by way of 
preface, and all copied into a blank book hy 
the editor, a separate book for each meeting, 
and left with the lady or gentleman of the 
house. After the paper has been read and 
duly applauded, there is a half hour’s inter- 
mission, devoted to refreshments and conver- 
sation. The refreshments are limited to 
coffee or chocolate, sandwiches and salad, or 
coffee or chocolate, ice cream and cake, so 
that the tax will not bear upon any individ- 
ual member, or give occasion for display and 
expense, After the little supper, which is 
generally a pretty affair, with dainty china 
and linen, and served by the gentlemen—no 
domestic allowed on the scene of action—we 
all gather our forces together again and hold 
a business meeting, electing officers, submit- 
ting the names of would-be members to vote, 
and settling up all our little business matters. 
The gentlemen often get into a mock quarrel. 
There is much spicy argument and repartee, 
and finally the president calls for a vote to 
adjourn, and we scatter in groups to our sev- 
eral homes. If the night is fine there is 
much innocent coquetry among the ladies, | 
and a grand time selecting escorts, and if 
stormy, every gentleman outrivals the other 
in gallantry. There are only a few rules, 
among them the following: 

“* Any member remaining absent from three 
consecutive meetings without sending an ex- 
cuse, is expelled from the club.” 

“Any nom de plume assumed at the begin- 
ning of the club year, must be retained until 
the last meeting, and the editor is not at 
liberty to reveal the name of the author of 
any article in the paper, and finally, no one 
who is not aregular member of the club can 
be present at any of the meetings.”’ 
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This is an outline of the club, but does not 
give any ideaof the delightful times we have 
when we meet. The articles are often very 
bright and original, and every one has aspe- 
cial style or gift, which is continually im- 
proving from practice, although the neophyte 
often finds the first meeting a trying ordeal. 
We celebrate Valentine’s day in a merry 
fashion, every member bringing valentines 
and dropping them into baskets or boxes in 
the hall on entering, one box for unaddressed, 
the other for addressed valentines, which are 
distributed after the regular meeting is 
over. At our last meeting we elect the 
officers for the following winter, and two 
years ago we voted for the purchase of 
two medals, a gold and a silver one, the 
former to be given to the author of the best 
illustration of the subject, the silver for the 
best article in the paper, to be worn until the 
next meeting. There is always a pleasant 
little struggle for the latter, as it hangs on a 
leather string, and gives occasion for much 
fun and nonsense. 

Perhaps this outline may give an idea to 
some of you living as we are, in a small town 
or village, and you may vary the programme 
to suit your special tastes and circumstances. 

$:'H..G. 
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DEAR ‘FAR AND NEAR :— 

As our kind editor has given us permission 
to “air our notions” in the columns of our 
valuable magazine, I want to know who 
agrees with me in regard to those two great 
evils slang and chewing gum. 

I will not follow the old adage, and ‘‘of 
two evils choose the least,’’ but will begin 
with an attack on that monster slang, which, 
of all petty sins, isthe most loathsome. Its 
use is generally defended with the thread- 
bare excuse, ‘‘’tis so expressive.”’ 

There is not a feeling to which a human 
being is subjected, that we cannot find a 
respectable word in our extensive language 
to express. Besides most of these delight- 
fully expressive phrases have a low, vulgar 
origin, that some who use them never dream 
of; and when spoken before the initiated 
never fail to produce an impression not 
wholly to our credit, however innocent we 
may be of its hidden meaning. 

A friendly feeling for the tired jaws, and 
that class of individuals (one of whom I am 
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which) who are given the “‘ fidgets’’ by being 
surrounded with ceaseless cheWers, urges me 
to cry out against the “lesser evil.’”? You 
say it is beneficial to the teeth, which is 
doubtful ; but agreeing that such is thé case, 
I am sure a good dentifrice would produce 
results equally satisfactory, with much less 
labor, and it is certainly more lady-like. 

Did we devote half the energy in mastica- 
ting our food that is expended on that lump 
of insipid nothingness, there would be fewer 
patrons of Tutt’s Pills, Greene’s August 
Flower, and Brown’s Iron Bitters (I have 
used them all). As alast appeal sisters mine, 
if you will not give it up, I ask that you con- 
fine its use to your rooms, or to your homes 
at least, and not exhibit on cars, street and 
theatre, as was the case last winter. One 
more word andI am done. Such constant 
use enlarges the muscles, and gives them a 
square, coarse appearance, where a delicate 


roundness is desired. “« A MEMBER.” 





DEAR ‘‘FAR AND NEAR” CLUB. 

Being very much interested in your club, 
I venture to tell you of a game in which I 
took part not long ago, thinking some of 
your readers might be as much interested in 
it as I was, It isa game of quotations; that 
is, one person in the company givesa 
quotation; her right hand neighbor has the 
first chance at guessing the author. If she 
fails it is passed on to her right, and so on, 
until the author is guessed. The one who 
answers correctly then gives a quotation, 
and it proceeds as before. If after making a 
tour of the room, the poor quotation is still 
without an author, the person who gave it 
then announces the author and gives another 
quotation. Sometimes some very amusing 
mistakes are made, particularly with the 
simple every ‘day ‘‘ bonmots. ’’ For instance, 
suppose some of your other readers try to 
guess the origin of some of these familiar 
sayings. 

‘Necessity is the mother of invention. ’* 

** As cool as a cucumber, ”’ 

“At my finger’s ends. ” 

‘*Better late than never. ”’ 

‘‘Comparisons are odious. ”’ 

‘Mad as a March hare. ”’ 

‘‘ Love me, love my dog. ”’ 

‘* Hail fellow, well met. ” 
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“‘Turn over a new leaf. ”’ 

I shall look with interest in the ‘‘ Far and 
Near Club”’ for answers, hoping there may 
be some in the club, who will feel sufficient 


interest to search for the authors. 
& TZ. BB. 


DEAR ‘‘ FAR AND NEAR:”’ 

I am one of the girls who enjoy reading 
the papers of the Far and Near Club, and 
think them, so far, most valuable. A dis- 
cussion arose a few evenings ago, among a 
party of young people as to the wisdom of 
doing fancy work. It began by a young 
man asking me if I did much fancy work. 
I answered truthfully ‘‘no,”’ as I had been 
taught that so much of it was badly done, it 
was apt to be a waste of time. He then said 
with a manner indicating that I must be aa 
idle and frivolous girl, that ‘“‘his’’ sisters 
were all the time making lovely bags, hand- 
kerchief cases, etc., etc., and always had 
something on hand for fairs and bazaars. I 
might have told him that I made my own 
dresses and bonnets instead, and that the 
very gown I wore at that moment was my 
own work, and the fit would compare with 
that of a good dressmaker. This is but one 
of many thrusts I have had on the subject. 
Is it a reproach to a girl not t« be ‘able to 
fashion all kinds of ornamented silks, 
crewels and knitted things? I will be very 
much obliged for your advice. It will bea 
help and satisfaction. An easy cushion for 
a chair, a handsome picture, a substantial 
lounge cover or bed spread are things that 
have an absolute value for comfort as well 
as ornamentation, and are my ideas of the 


kind of fancy work that it would be worth 
while to attempt, but the little nothings, 
‘‘veritable trash’’ that one sees crowding 
many rooms are to me simply time and ma- 
terial wasted. Am I right? 





A MEMBER. 


Your question is a wide one, and your view 
aright one; the difficulty about merely or- 
namental articles is that they take a vast 
amount of time, and can be bought for very 
little in the shops. Fancy work, to have a 
value, must have some fine and dainty rela- 
tion to our clothing, or true household use, 
or adornment. A handsome Afghan, or 
coach cover, a knitted bed-spread, skirts, 
lace, a pretty bag, embroidered band for a 
dress, drawn work applied to orpes are 
all in the line of use, and are a kind of fancy 
work no one could object to. Pretty and 
useful things for a girl’s room are also pot 


unworthy objects of desire, but they should 
not be of a merely showy and purely mere- 
tricious character, and their use should be 
real, not imaginary. 

[Ep.] ‘““FAR AND NEAR CLUB.”’ 





A Plumy, Green Screen for the Piazza. 
DEAR ‘‘FAR AND NEAR:” 

‘‘Something cheap, pretty and easy to 
look after.’”? That’s what a certain some- 
body wanted for her front ‘‘ porch,”’ ‘‘stoop,”’ 
‘‘piazza”’ or “‘portico.’’ She called it a 
‘*stoop.”’ 

‘*She”’ had little money ‘‘to waste,’’ as 
he ‘“‘called”’ spending for pretty things, and 
was really tempted to ‘‘do things on the 
sly,” 7. é., take in washing, sewing, go out 
scrubbing, to earn the means to buy little 
‘“‘knicknacks,’’ the womens’ souls delight 
in. 

‘“‘She’’ planned and managed and coaxed 

“‘him’’ to help, and together they achieved 

a really beautiful leafy screen, all delicate — 
green leaves and bright bloom, which was 

movable, and sometimes stood in the north, 

oftener in the west corner of the low, wide 

‘‘piazza,’’? just as the shadows of the sun 

shifted. 

Both she and he took solid comfort in 
their ‘‘ resting spells’? in the shadow of that 
leafy screen all the long, hot summer, and 
often their ears were tickled with the openly 
declared admiration of “her idea.”’ 

The screen, first, a box four feet long, two 
anc one-half wide, one deep, was painted 
dark-green, with a gilt band around the 
upper edge, one inch wide. The box was 
filled with rich wood and leaf-mold and cow 
manure well mixed; then a lattice-work 
frame, four feet high, painted green and 
nailed firmly to the back of the box. This 
may be left until the plants or vines need 
training. Along the edge at the back there 
was set thick, strong, thrifty cypress plants, 
rose, pink and white, and in the centre four 
geraniums, vivid shades of red, while pansies 
were thickly strewn in the front. 

The plants grew fast in the rich soil, the 
cypress vined tenderly over the screen until 
it was well covered with the fringy leaves 
and starry, beautiful crimson and white blos- 
soms. Like flames the geraniums glowed, 
showing all the more vivid and beautiful 
against their green back-ground. 

The pansies lifted their faces, great yellow, 
cream, purple, blue and many hued, for the 
admiration of the passers-by. That screen 
ef living green, scarlet, royal purple, etc., 
really glorified that humble, unfinished 
“stoop ;’’ and she, with the birds, sang 
little “praise’’ notes all the while it lasted ; 
and ‘he,’ after a hard day at the forge, 
heard with delight, ‘‘Hain’t that han’s um, 
an’ it shades a buddy so nice from the 
promenader who hadn’t thought anything so 
pretty an’ cheap could be planned from 
such common material.’’ ELLA GUERNSEY. 
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The Power of the Needle. 

WO notable and interesting exhibitions 

of woman’s work with the needle have 
been recently held in New York. One, an 
exhibition of American tapestries, was under 
the auspices of a well-known establishment 
of artists (women), who give their attention 
to interior decorations of the highest artistic 
excellence and value. The work displayed 
at their rooms was that of professional 
needle-women. There were specimens of 
embroidery from the Decorative Art Socie- 
ties of New York, Boston, Baltimore and 
other places. The power of the needle in 
the hands of trained and skillful workers 
was strongly and convincingly shown in 
every department of decoration in which its 
service is required. The finest display was 
of portiéres. ‘The back-ground, or founda- 
tion material in these, showed a great variety 
of material, from the ordinary denham of 
blue cotton, with conventional figures of 
plush en applique, and an outline couching 
of filoselle as a finish, to the brilliant rich- 
ness of the American gold or silver cloth. 
A portiere of the latter had bands of plush, 
in the most delicate blue, at top and bottom. 
Across the centre of the curtain, on the dull, 
iridescent surface of the silver was thrown a 
fish-net, caught in graceful entanglements, 
holding in its meshes a mass of roses, with 
trailing leaf, stem and scattering petals. A 
few lines in the back-ground indicated the 
sea, with cloud and sunset lights above. 
The picture was perfect. The needle had 
traced faithfully the delicacy and minuteness 
of tint and shadow with the power that 
usually follows the hush. The stitches were 
the ordinary ones, couching for the meshes 
of the net, outline for the sky and wave 
lines, and Kensington for the flowers. The 
marvel of effect came with the gradation of 
color, as well as in the technique of the 
stitching. Another portiere showed a back- 
ground of silk canvas, some dark tint, gray, 
green or blue, with the picture of Hilda and 
her Doves, from the Marble Fawn. Stitch 
by stitch the ground was threaded over, 
until the old tower window, with the woman’s 
figure and the flying birds, stood like a dark, 


rich painting before me. This kind of work 
is done by women who serve months of ap- 
prenticeship, and know the value and effect 
of each separate stitch in the make-up of the 
whole. ‘The prices asked for these modern 
tapestries, as may be imagined, are not small. 
Six hundred to twelve hundred dollars is the 
average, and, indeed, for those who can 
afford to buy them at all, they are well worth 
the money. To most of the women visitors 
they were regarded, and rightly so, as abso- 
lutely beyond the range of imitation and 
emulation; and it was with asense of com- 
fort and satisfaction that they turned to the 
linen-work, a department where every woman 
can do something that is pretty and credit- 
able, if she will, to add to the beauty of her 
home belongings. The specimen in this de- 
partment that excited most interest was a 
sett of lunch doilies and a centre-piece for 
the table, handsomely and beautifully em- 
broidered in gold-colored silk on fine linen. 
The large mat, or centre-piece, was three- 
quarters of a yard square, with a hem an 
inch and a half wide, put in with fine hem- 
stitching. Within this was a graceful, ara- 
besque pattern, about eight inches broad, 
arranged as a border around, leaving a free 
and open space for the flowers or fruit in the 
centre. This border was done in a heavy, 
button-hole stitch of gold silk. The inner 
part of the pattern was worked in a variety 
of smaller, filling stitches. The effect was 
very rich and handsome. The doilies showed 
the same idea, the pattern being reduced. 
The second exhibition, was a collection of 
work contributed by women from all parts 
of the country, for prize competition. The 
prizes amounted to a thousand dollars in 
money. This was given two years in suc- 
cession by a firm whose interest and encour- 
agement of woman’s work has been practi- 
cally demonstrated by their generosity and 
liberality. The competition included speci- 
mens not only of embroidery, but also in 
knitting, crocheting, crazy patchwork, old 
fashioned silk patchwork, and also in plain 
sewing. The idea was to bring to the front, 
as far as possible, the quality and kind of 
work done by the rank and file of women in - 
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their homes. The result, as far as the influ- 
ence of the exhibition reached was a success. 
There was a great deal of work that showed 
neatness, skill and industry. The linen 
work, such as tray covers, doilies, lunch 
cloths, buffet scarfs, toilet sets, etc., in out- 
line and drawn work was the most creditable 
exhibit, taken asa whole. The highest prize 
for outline work was given to a tray cloth 
and doilies, on which was embroidered, with 
microscopic fineness, sprays of sea-moss. 
The coloring in each was true to nature, and 
looked so filmy and web-like that it almost 
seemed that the bits of trailing fibre had 
laid upon the linen. Another set of doilies 
had small disks with tiny flowers worked in 
skeleton outline behind, and suitable le- 
gends in each circle. A new idea was a 
neatly made case like a book cover of flat 
sides in India silk in which the doilies were 
to be kept. This case was tied with ribbons- 

In the silk and crewel embroidery, the 
stitching was mostly good; the defect of 
many specimens was in the color of the back- 
ground, which should never be dead black, 
white, red, green or any strong primary 
color. It must be remembered that these 
are unsympathetic and fatal to what is called 
“‘feeling’’ in artistic words. One never sees 
violent contrasts in Nature. There, the low 
tones of blue, or gray, or green are oftenest 
found. They soften and blend into a har- 
monious lastfulness, the objects and forms 
that stand against the horizon. <A knowl- 
edge of color is absolutely neccessary to 
success in embroidery. Stitchery alone is 
mechanical, and one’s work might almost 
as well be a pattern cut from tissue paper by 
machine, and each leaf and flower adjusted 
in position for any spirit or naturalness that 
is seen. 

In the knitting and crochet work there 
were some beautiful woollen petticoats, a few 
pairs of well-shaped hose, some pretty silk 
and bead purses, afghans, hoods, and the 
usual mittens and sacques. There were a 
great many pairs of fancy hose knit of fine 
thread ; yards and yards of lace, collars and 
cuffs and pincushion covers, also knit of very 
fine cotton. The knitting was beautifully 
done ; no dropped or mistaken stitches. But 
we think the question may be sensibly and 
pertinently asked, does such work pay? Ma- 
chine lace of good quality may be bought so 


reasonably these days. The same is true of 
hosiery. It is no small job to knit a pair of 
stockings, and, if one can aflord it, is it not 
as well to knit them of silk, so that whoever 
gets them will feel that they are doubly 
valuable. : 

It is very much worth while to estimate 
one’s time as worth something. There are 
waves of fashion in fancy-work that come 
and go as strongly and as quickly as the 
fashions in gowns and bonnets, and it is not 
to one’s advantage to be caught and drawn 
in by each wave. For instance, crazy patch- 
work came with a sweeping tide. How many 
hours of women’s lives have gone into those 
fearful maddening corglomerations of color 
and stitchery! The present snare is the at- 
tempt to reproduce landscapes, marine views, 
animals, etc., with the needle. Where one 
woman succeeds, twenty fail. The result 
oftener seen is a combination of mountain, 
meadow and river sliding together, with no 
characteristic division save in the color of 
the working thread. No one, save an artist 
and a trained needle-woman, can do this 
tapestry work; an amateur should not at- 
tempt it. 

The lesson to be learned from every exhi- 
bition of woman’s work, fair, bazaar, or 
whatever shape it takes, is first; the indus- 
try, patience, and ability of almost all women, 
and second, the great need there is for dis- 
cretion and careful thought in the kinds of 
work they undertake. It is an age of tech- 
nique. Books in needlework, knitting, china 
painting, home decoration, etc., with specific 
directions may be bought for a trifle, and 
almost any and all may be relied upon. If, 
to the marvelous gifts of care and persever- 
ance women add to their work the study of | 
methods, skill and adaptation, how soon 
would they elevate and idealize everything 
to which they put their hands. 

E. M. Tyne. 





Cord Work Outline. 
(See Folded Sheet.) 
_ most popular work on linen this sea- 
son is the cord outline with a darned 
work background, or felling of honey comb, 
or perhaps feather stitch. A broad leaf of 
acanthus shape, or a Moorish design with. 
sweeping curves is best adapted for this 
treatment. The outline is button-holed over 
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a German cord that comes for the purpose. 
The cord is placed along the line, and the 
stitches are taken at intervals so as to leave 
little space between. It is easy to keep the 
cord smooth and tighf It costs twenty cents 
askein, and may be bought at any shop where 
fancy-work materials aresold. The working 
thread should be a pretty shade of Glasgow 
floss, a smooth linen thread that is much 
used this season. It can be bought in most 
beautiful tints of gold, yellow, pink, blue, 
green, and indeed in all the latest artistic 
shades, in quality fine enough for etching. 
Number eight is a good size for fine work. 
After the out- 
line is finished, 
the different 
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be used with soft and harmonious effect. 
Crazy-work stitches can be introduced in 
filling sections and also a combination of 
feather stitch and small French knots. A 
blue outline with filling of white linen floss 
makes a handsome border on a buffet scarf. 
A tea cloth may have an outline of salmon 
pink with a honey-comb background in a 
deep border around and a ruffle of linen lace 
as a finish. E. M. TYNG. 





A Pretty Pincushion. 
A TASTY pincushion cover is, perhaps, 
one of the most difficult of all things 
to make, It is always better to buy th 
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leaves and inter- 
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scroll or stem 
should be filled 
with a couching 
of thread ar- 
ranged as a net- 
work with a 
cross stitch at 
the intersec- 
tions. This 
background 
work may be of 
the same color 
as the outline, 
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cushion ready-made, tightly stuffed, and pro- 
perly shaped, either in white muslin or 
covered with sateen blue, yellow, or pink. 
The upper cover for the design we give may 
be of fine cambric, bolting cloth, or of linen. 
The disk is drawn from a wineglass or any 
circle that gives the proper proportion to the 
size of the top of the cushion. The broken 
outlines that diverge from the disk are easily 
drawn free-hand, as is also the shell and 
coral spray; a bow of satin ribbon may be 
substituted for the latter, if prefered. The 
design is to be delicately outlined with etch- 
ing silk. A lace frill is neatly overcast 
around the whole as a finish. E. M. T. 
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. Ball Holder. 

a“ orange ball holder may be either 

knitted or crocheted of orange-colored 
worsted or silk. If knit, it is a plain strip of 
width sufficient to hold the usual balls of 
knitting cottor. The strip is joined by a 
neat overcasting on the inner side. A draw- 
ing thread of silk is put at top and bottom 
to shape it on the ball and to hold it securely. 





The leaves are made of bits of green velvet, 
with a button-hole stitch around the edge, 
and outline vein through thecentre. There 
is also a loop of green ribbon attached, by 
which it is fastened to the side, or hung upon 
a hook beside the bureau or work-table. If 
the holder is crocheted, a chain of three or 
faur stitches is made and joined, and the 
circle of stitches widened each time until 


the size of the ball is made. It is then cro- 
cheted plain until the depth of the ball is 
finished, and drawn together with a cord of 
silk at the top. The opening at the top 
must be quite loose, in order to admit the 
ball. E. M. Tyne. 





The Check Pincushion. 

This is extremely pretty when knitted in 
bright silks of two colors, say crimson and 
blue, or pink and black. Yellow and white 
also is lovely. The little squares can be 
knitted separately or in strips, when you 





must knit so many rows of one-color, then 
the same number of the second color, and 
finish with a different color to that you began 
with. Rather fine knitting needles should 
be used, and plain knitting is best, such as is 
often called garter stitch. The squares, of 
course, may be of any size, but twelve stitches 
will be found a good number to set up. 
Knit till you have a square, and then cast 
off, or, if working a strip, begin the second 
color. When sufficient squares or strips are 
made sew all neatly together. It looks 
pretty to hide the joins with a few fancy 
stitches or beads ; but, if neatly done, this 
will not be required. The knitted piece is 
then to be made up into a cushion in the 
usual way, well stuffed, and the back should 
be a handsome piece of silk or satin to match. 
These cushions are very handy for taking 
away when travelling, or going into lodgings 
at the seaside, when one so seldom finds a 
toilet cushion in the bed-room. The squares 
are very pretty when arranged diamond fash- 
ion with the points upwards, as illustrated. 
The same pattern may also be very well 
carried out in ribbons of two different colors, 
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passed underneath each other, so as to form 
the check pattern. A bow of ribbon should 
be added at each corner. With the addition 
of aloop of ribbon they can be 
hung on the looking glass, and 
then form a pretty little pres- 
ent for a gentleman. 





bs —— 
Button Bag. 

These bags are prettiest and most useful, 
made in fine brown Holland, ornamented 
with red silk, only a very small piece being 
required. Cut two rounds in stiff paper or 
card about the size of a halfpenny. Cover 
them both with the Holland, andsew together 
like a pincushion. This forms the bottom of 
the bag, and pins may afterwards be stuck 
into it. To form the bag: take a strip of 
Holland about a quarter of a yard long and 
three inches deep, and sew the short sides 
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together. For the top heading, turn down a 
hem not quite an inch wide, and add a run- 
ning about a quarter of an 
inch above the hem. Make 
two eyelets at opposite sides 
in the hem, on the outside ““ 
of the hem only. The other end is to be hem- 
med very narrow, and gathered on full toethe 
round previously made, sewing all very firm- 
ly together. Run narrow red ribbons through 
the eyelet holes, add a feather stitching in red 
crewel silk just below the hem, and work in 
silk the word ‘‘ Buttons”’ half way down the 
bag. The letters should be first penciled, and 
then worked over in stitching or chain-stitch. 
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Lavender Faggots. 
Are always liked for scenting handker- 
chiefs, The lavender should be gathered 





before the flower is fully blown, when the 
stalks are still in a fresh and gréen state; 
otherwise, if at all too dry, they will soon 
break when being made up. Take about 
twenty heads of lavender, and first 1emove 


the little buds growing beneath the head, as 


well as the leaves. Place these all evenly 
together, then take about a.yard and a half 
of narrow ribbon, pink or any bright color, 
and wind it round and round the whole 
bunch, close to the heads, for about one and 
inches, fastening it 
neatly underneath. Then bend 
the stalks backwards over the 
lavender heads, and take the 
long end of ribbon and wind 
it spirally round the faggot. Pass 
it alternately over two stalks, and 
under the next two, until the 
heads are covered. The end of 
ribbon must then be cut off, and 
neatly fastened in amongst the 
heads. Gather some ribbon close- 
ly and sew on the top. 

A simpler way of making the 
faggots is by merely tying the 
heads. together as before, bend- 
ing the stalks over, and arrang- 
ing them regularly round the 
heads, and tying the ends to- 
but omitting the spiral ribbon, 


a quarter 


gether, 
These faggots look extremely pretty on 













a stall, if they are tied up with different 


colored ribbons and arranged in a fancy 
basket. 
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Water Lily Penwiper. 
Cut out in dark green cloth or American 
leather five leaves the same shape and size 
as Fig. 2. Work a few veins in crewel work 
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of any good shade in green, a little lighter 
than the cloth is pretty. Tack the five 
leaves on to a circle of cloth, so that they set 


round it, leaving a small circle in the centre. 
Then arrange the flower in white silk or 
satin. The petals are best done in long 
strips, about two inches 
wide, folded in half, then 
drawn up at the raw 
edges, when they will be 
found to fall much in the 
shape of a petal, with a 
little manipulation. Four 
or five of these should be 
sufficient, and they must be firmly sewn on 
to the cloth leaves, all meeting at the small 
open space left in the centre, which should 
then be concealed with a small piece of yel- 
low silk or satin, closely puckered up, or a 
gilt button does, instead, and looks very well 
(Figure 9). 


FIG. 2. 


‘* LIGHTFINGERS.”’ 


~~ 


My Two Afghans. 


NEVER had possessed an Afghan, be- 
cause they were so expensive; but when 
I read somewhere directions for making one 
inthe “hit or miss” style, with odds and 
ends of worsted, I thought I would attempt 
one, and so gathered together worsted which 
had been in the house for years, and which, 
although it did not look very promising as 
to colors, I felt sure must turn out right, 
because the directions said it would. 
I tied these strands of worsted together 
just as it happened, and began my afghan in 
the star stitch. It grew uglier and uglier as 
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I worked, until one stripe was completed, 
and this offended my taste so much that I 
ripped it all out. Having once begun, how- 
ever, I felt ambitious to succeed, so I bought 
some new worsted in more modern colors to 
add to mine. I got a few skeins of pale blue 
and pink, some tan to go with my browns, 
some peacock and dark red; a little olive 
green and a bit of black, and these I tried to 
arrange with some idea of harmony. Of the 
“hit or miss’’ stripes I had four, each thir- 
teen rows wide, and between them three 
stripes of peacock blue Germantown wool, 
each twenty rows wide. These were sepa- 
rated by black and orange, two rows of black 
with one of orange between. I had several 
ounces of orange in the house which never: 
had been used, because it was so deep in 
color that I had always considered it ugly, 
but combined with the peacock blue, and the 
various other colors, the effect was very rich. 

A deep fringe composed of all the darker 
colors with an occasional strand of the 
lighter ones, and plenty of the orange, com- 
pleted my afghan, which had been greatly 
admired ; indeed, one of my friends pro- 
nounced it the handsomest one she had ever 
seen. To be sure it was not so inexpensive 
as I had hoped it would be, but I never have 
regretted the two or three dollars expended 
upon it, as it has been a source of much 
pleasure to us and is as bright to-day, ap- 
parently, as when first made, several years 
ago. 

I must not omit to say that it is crocheted 
all in one piece, and every one who does the 
star stitch knows that the thread must be 
broken at the end of every row, and that 
care should be taken to keep the work 
straight on the sides. 

This afghan may-be knitted in garter 
stitch, and is very handsome and easy to do. 
Use ordinary bone needles and cast on thirty 
stitches, knitting back and forth until the 
rug is long enough. Care must be taken to 
throw the knots on the wrong side, which is 
easily done. Three of the mixed stripes may 
be made and two plain ones or vice versa, 
and they should all be the same width, thirty 
stitches. Before putting the stripes together 
work a row of short crochet (without throw- 
ing the yarn over the needle) all around 
each one; this is necessary to give firmness 
to the edges. Join with black and orange as 
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in the crocheted one, using the two threads 
at the same time by crocheting four stitches 
over the thread of one, while working with 
the other. Finish with fringe at one or both 
ends and a row of crocheted shells in plain 
color at the sides. 

These rugs are sometimes called harlequin 
afghans, and are well named, as they have a 
very ‘‘parti-colored’’ appearance. In tying 
the worsted together vasious lengths should 
be used, from one to three yards, with occa- 
sionally one of seven or eight yards. When 
one harlequin stripe has been made it should 
be weighed, when it will be easy to judge how 
much plain yarn will be required for the 
whole. 

Having thus made one afghan, I felt that 
I must have another, as we had several sofas 
in the house, so I conceived the idea of taking 
all the old worsted I could find, some of it in 
the form of shawls and tidies, and dyeing it 
black. After ravelling everything that was 
good enough for the purpose, I wound it in 
the form of hanks, thick and thin together, 
tied them securely and washed them. After 
that I dyed them and they came out an ex- 
cellent black. To go with this I bought 
some scarlet Germantown, which I wound 
and doubled. I also doubled the black, as it 
was too thin to use in any other way, and 
with a very large bone hook I began my ex- 
periment. I used thestar stitch again, as it is 
so handsome (I could not describe this stitch 
without diagrams, but take it for granted that 
every one knows how to do it now-a-days), 
and crocheted my afghan all in one piece, 
five black stripes and four red ones. A deep 
fringe of black on the red stripes and of red 
on the black ones completed it. It is about 
two yards long without the fringe, and one 
yard and eleven inches wide inclusive of a 
shell border on each side. Each stripe con- 
sists of five rows, and these are crocheted 
quite loosely; but if one works rather close 
six rows would not be too many. 

The result of this original experiment was 
extremely satisfactory and the work a pleas- 
ure. If one has no worsted, common yarn 
would answer very well; but care must be 
taken to have the red a good shade. 

The importance of having some kind of 
rug or blanket on every sofa, and on the out- 
side of every bed, is very great. This fact 
was impressed upon me at the time of the 
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death of one of New York’s greatest musi- 
cians. He came in from rehearsal one day 
completely exhausted, and threw himself 
upon the bed in a cold room, and went to 
sleep without any covering; the result was 
an attack of pneumonia, which ended in 
his death, 

There is no reason why there should not 
be a warm comforter folded at the foot of 
every bed in winter. These may be made of 
old silk dresses dyed in bright colors, or any 
kind of woolen goods. 

A handsome one is made of bright scarlet 
cashmere or delaine on one side, and dark 
blue on the other, tufted with pale blue and 
scarlet worsted mixed. 

The pretty blue and pink cheese cloths are 
inexpensive, and are largely used for this 
purpose. FRANCES A. HARMAN. 





Decorated Toilet Bottles. 
Fo bottles which stand upon the toitet- 
table, the latest coverings are made of 
plush and satin. The sections are joined 
diagonally, and just where the coverings 
close, handsome sprays of appliqué embroid- 
ery are placed. The stems of these sprays 
are covered with bows of satin ribbon. Each 
covering is drawn around the neck of the 
bottle with a silk cord, finished at the ends 
with tassels, and a frill of lace is placed in- 
side the upstanding frill of satin. A similar 
decoration is very effective for rose jars. The 
covering requires to be nicely fitted for the 
last-mentioned use. Various kinds of decor. 
ation may be applied—hand-painting, em- 

broidery, or clusters of dried grasses. 





A Shoe-Button Case. 


NE of the prettiest of the new little use- 

’ ful things is a case made of half a yard 
of thick satin, or moire ribbon, cut in two 
equal lengths, stitched up the sides, except- 
ing for about an inch on one side, and di- 
vided into three receptacles; the top, open-— 
ing a little bag, for buttons; the second, 
with side opening, for shoe needles with flat- 
tened points; the third, or open foot of, the 
case, a holder for shoe-thread. This lower 
end is not sewn up, it is left open, and in its” 
edge is inserted thin pieces of whalebone, 
which are hemmed over, and act as a spring. 
The spool is extracted and put back, by ex- 
panding this simple little device, and the — 
case is hung up by the narrow ribbon, used 
as drawing-string at the top, for the buttom- 
bag part. 
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RECORD OF WOMEN. 


Mrs. Sallie Joy White, the President of the New 
England Womans’ Press Association, is one of the 
pioneer women journalists, always a most active, 
aud accomplished one. Under her broad, kindly, 
and wise direction the young association is rapidly 
growing into a power. 

Mrs. Janet E. Reutz-Rees has assumed the man- 
agement of Dr. Filmore Moore’s Sanatorium at 
Lakewood, N. J., and is the Secretary of a new 
womau’s Club recently organized at this fashionable 
resort. 


Mrs. Livermore was recently presented with an 
elegant mahogany writing-desk, whico wok the 
prize at the Mechanics’ Fair. Also a study-chair. 
She deserves it; but we don’t all get our deserts in 
such pleasant fashion. 


The San Francisco Ca// has started a Woman’s de- 
partment under the able leadership of Mrs. Adeline 
T. Knapp, a young, but intelligent, and popular 
journalist. It has already madea strong mark with 
the bright women of the Pacific Coast. 


Mrs. Candace Wheeler, the founder of the School 
of Associated Artists in New York, is interested with 
Miss Mary Gay Humphrey and others in starting a 
Co-operative Woman’s Hotel, to cost $200,000. One 
hundred occupants, paying six dollars each, will, it 
is thought, make it self-supporting ; but it is doubt- 
ful, with a janitor, and elevator boy. 


Mrs. Margaret Parker, issending partiesof En- 
glish women for domestic service to southern Cal- 
fornia. In the meantime the English are importing 
domestic help from Germany —and American wom- 
en are discovering that the ‘‘ best helpin the world”’ 
are colored women, born, and brought up at the 
North. 


“Eleanor Kirk,’’ the well known writer, has 
opened a “ bureau of correspondence ’’ at 786 Lafay- 
ette Avenue, Brooklyn, where she will receive, read, 
and give an opinion upon any manuscript submitted 
toher. Her terms are five dollars for a book manu- 
script, and one dollar for a short story, or article. 
Mrs. Kirk is very competent for this work, and has 
taken it up in self-defense. So many literary,aspi- 
rants asking for time, strength, and the use of her 
eyes, which are her capital. 


Mrs. Parker Anderson, theartist, daughter of Dr. 
Theodore Parker, has painted an exquisite picture 
of “ June, ” embodied in a typical figure which seems 
made of summer air, and sweetness. It will proba- 
bly be on view at the spring Exhibition of the Acad- 
emy, but hasbeen purchased for reproduction, as an 
etching. Dr. Parker was aneminent physician at 
the South, but has resided in New York with his 
family, “‘ since the war. ” 

Miss Sallie Kennedy is one of the most successful 
real estate agents in Washington, D.C. She suc- 
ceeded to her father’s business on his death, 

Miss Marie Reinde, editor of the Ramberger Tag- 
blait, a German,daily paper, is the daughter of the 
former proprietor, and has for some time past con- 
ducted the paper with ability and success. 


Miss Phoebe Couzins has announced herself as an 
independent Prohibition candidate for Governor in 
Missouri. Miss Couzins ought to be elected, 


Miss J. Stickford, a Louisiana lady, fills the varied 
offices of ticket agent, telegraph-operator, shipping 
clerk, express-agent and train despatcher, at Prud- 
homme station on the Texas Pacific Railroad, a little 
above Alexandria. 


Clara Barton, President of the Red Cross Society, 
recently had an aucience with the Emperor of 
Germany. He stood erect and affable during the in- 
terview, and it was hard for her to realize that he 
was ninety years old. * 


Mrs. Hendricks is said to be a thorough woman of 
business. She, has gone to California to look after 
her interests in certain mines, on which her hus- 
band, the late Vice President, spent $100,000. She 
intends to get it all back. 


The celebration of the Fortieth Anniversary of the 
National Woman’s Suffrage Association, occurred 
in Washington, in March, and was a great event. 
All thé Nationally organized bodies of women in the 
country were represented, and there were many 
delegates from societies abroad. The meetings 
lasted a week, the papers and speeches giving glow- 
ing pen pictures of the advancing condition of 
women all over the world, and the social entertain- 
ments being equal in brilliancy to the finest of the 
‘**season.” 


The death of Miss Hankey, the girl student and 
teacher, whose triumph at Columbia College, won 
the golden spurs of the honor list of last year, is 
nothing less than acalamity. Miss Hankey was of 
pure English parentage, her father a scholar and 
English gentleman of means, who has never even 
been naturalized in this country. He taught his 
gifted daughter Greek when she was seven years 
old, and she was proficient in her young womanhoog 
in six languages besides her own; Greek, Latin, 
French, German, Spanish and Italian. Her father 
had devoted himself to the thorough education of his 
two daughters, the only children, and the family of 
four, of an exquisite type, were peculiarly attached to 
each other, and in their charming home upon Staten 
Island, lived very much separated from the rest of 
the world. 


Miss Cleveland is taking entire charge of Mrs. 
Sylvanus Reed’s school during that lady’s absencein 
Europe, and is winning golden opinions from teach- 
ers and pupils for the admirable manner in which 
she presides over its interests. Miss Cleveland is 
still a young looking woman, distinguished in man- 
ner and bearing, and has a charming gift of speech 
which is of great use in leading conversation, and in 
the informal little talks at table, which direct thought 
into bright and intelligent channels. Her lectures on 
American History have aroused enthusiasm, taking 
a broad view which is enlarging, rather than stimu- 
lating to narrow prejudices as is too often the case. 

The “Atheneum” is the name under which a 
“Woman's Co-operative Stock Company” has been 
organized by the Woman’s Club of Wisconsin, and 
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successfully developed for the purpose of building a 
self-sustaining club house, which is now nearly com- 
pleted at a cost of about twenty-four thousand dollars, 
obtained upon capital stock, in shares of twenty-five 
dollarseach. The first annual report by the secretary, 
Mrs. Ellen M. H. Peck, gives a highly interesting 
summary of the business methods employed, and 
concludes as follows: ‘‘ Aside from the benefits to be 
derived from this enterprise, who can estimate the 
value of such varied effort, regarded simply as a 
means of business education, while if the experiment 
of forming the first ‘‘Woman’s Stock Company,” 
prove a successful one, it will furnish an argument 
in favor of other forms of co-operation among women 
for the accomplishment of needed objects. 


After along absence in Europe, Miss Virginia 
Vaughn has returned, and is giving in New Yorka 
course of lectures at the School of Ethical Culture, 
upon Ancient and Modern poetry, divided into 

1. Nature’s scale of criticism. 

. Poetry of the Orient. 

. Greek Poetry. 

. Virgil and Dante. 

. Shakespeare and Milton. 

. Byron and Wordsworth. 

Shelley and Keats. 

. Elizabeth Barret and Robert Browning. 
. Tennyson and Swinburn. 

10. Emerson and Longfellow. 

General survey of American Poets. 
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Here are the excellent resolutions passed by the 
Linn County, (Kansas), Woman Sufirage Society, 
at an annual meeting, which show that women 
know how to be grateful and appreciative. 

1. That we thank the Republican Legistature of 
Kansas for making it possible for the women of the 
cities of Kansas to exercise the right of municipal 
suffrage and for raising the age of protection for 
girls. 

2. That we thank the Union Labor and Prohibition 
parties for the declaration that the right to vote is in- 

“herent in citizenship irrespective of sex. 

3. That we ask the next Leigislature to submit an 
amendment to the voters to strike the word male 
out of the constitution of Kansas. 

4. That with God’s help we all exercise our right 
to the municipal ballot with wisdom and discretion. 
That we will lift high the snowy banner of Social 
Purity, and urge upon the people the importance of 
enforcing the prohibition laws of Kansas. 


The Working Woman's Guild of Philadelphia is, 
the outgrowth of the Woman’s ‘“‘ New Century” 
Club, and has seven hundred and fifty members, all 
working girls and women, such as sales-women, 
and workers in various trades and occupations, 
They support a “‘ Guild House,” in which they meet 
every evening, classes from twenty to a hundred 
girls each, for study in languages, literature, artistic 
and other needle work, cookery and gymnastic 
training. The class in literature is led by an accom- 
plished lady, Mrs. Lillian Gibbs Keys, a New Yorker 
originally, and a graduate of Vassar, the Boston 
University, and Harvard Annex. Her class is the 
largest and covers history, the growth of peoples 
and social, as well as intellectual progress. The 
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‘Thinking ’’ class is led by the Rev. Charles G. 
Ames, a scholar and gentleman of high attainments, 
who gladly resigns one evening in every week to 
teaching these girls to think for themselves. The 
ciass is now engaged with the philosophical ques- 
tions propounded by John Stuart Mill, and tne class 
in literature with Milton's Paradise Lost. ‘The in- 
terest and the intellectual acumen displayed by 
these girls is most encouraying, and their brightness 
fully equal to that of any average college class. 
Mr. George W. Childs contributed fine gymnastic 
apparatus to the Guild House, at a cost of five hun- 
dred dollars, and is a regular subscriber to its 
fund. Mrs. Ames, wife to Rev. Charies G. Ames, is 
president of the New Century Club, and most 
admirably fitted for the position by her many 
charming gifts and high, social, intellectual and per- 
sonally distinguished bearing and character. 


A WOMAN FLOWER FARMER.—One of the largest 
flower farms in Europe, is that of the Marquise de 
Rostaing, at Seillans, about two thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, and twenty miles from the 
coast, upon the southern slopes of the Alps-Mari- 
times. The soil is of a chalky nature and very poor, 
and up to 1881 the olive groves which covered the 
property yielded but a small income. Mme. de 
Rostaing, however, determined to see whether it 
it could not be made to grow flowers, and, cutting 
down the olive trees, she had the ground trenched to 
a depth of over four feet, while arrangements were 
made for irrigating the five and twenty acres. In the 
autumn of 1881, she had p!anted forty-five thousand 
plants of violet and one hundred and forty thousand 
fect of white jasmine, while in the spring following, 
the rest of the ground was planted with roses, gera- 
niums, jonquils, &c.,and a laboratory built for 
making scent. Theresult was most satisfactory, for 
in the fourth year—that is to say, in 1885—the prop- 
erty which had before yielded an income of £23, pro- 
duced scent to the value of £853, leaving a net profit 
of £154. Thenature ofthe soil was such that the pre- 
liminary outlay had been an exceptionally heavy 
one; while, as the interest on the capital expended 
is included in the above estimates, and as, moreover 
the flowers planted had not attained complete 
maturity after four years’ growth, it will be readily 
understood that the business can be made a very 
profitabie one. 


At the Ninth Annual Meeting of the Philadelphia 
Bicycling Club, the ‘‘ Captain’s Cup” was awarded 
to one of the women members, Mrs. H. R. Lewis, for 
her mileage record of 3304% miles in 1887, 2200 miles 
having been ridden in England. The members also 
voted in favor of presenting Mrs. Lewis with a medal, 
she having been the first to win the cup. The mem- 
bership numbers 118 persons, 20 of whom are 
women. 


Two New Orleans young ladies who find it sud- 
denly necessary to work for a living have opened a 
dairy and sell milk. They have a little cart, and 
evety morning bright and early may be seen driving 
down the avenue behind their bright tin cans and 
pails. Thereis no better field of work for a Southern 
woman than that offered by the dairy and poultry 
business, by vegetable gardening and small fruit 
farming, and by floriculture. 
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CHAT WITH CORRESPONDENT’S. 





Ep!iTor ‘‘CHAT.’’-I have seen your answers to 
other correspondents, and it has suggested to me 
that perhaps you would indicate how, in your judg- 
ment, a small incOme of $1,000 per year, ought to 
be divided for the support of a man, his wite and 
one child of three years in a city, (New York.) 
have always lived in the country, and when I left 
my home thought my husband's salary abundantly 
large for our support, and even for entertaining 
in a modest way. ,But I find it almost impussible 
to make ends meet, and we have as yet secured no 
settled home, but have migrated from one boarding- 
house to another, a‘! flat’’ of any kind not coming 
within our means. Please replyto PERPLEXED. 

Living in New York on a limited income is a prob- 
lem of which only practical experience can measure 
the difficulties. But you had better at once give up 
the ‘‘migratory’’ boarding-house, which must 
indeed be wrétched for such sum as you can afford to 
pay and look, on the east side for a floor of three 
or four rooms at a rental of not more than twenty to 
twenty-five dollars per month. Sacrifice something 
to light, good air anda clean house. Calling your 
rent six dollars per week, fuel and light one dollar 
more, and your food, including milk, bread, every- 
thing, six dollars per week, you have seven left for 
dress and incidentals. You cannot keep a servant, 
but you will be able to have your washing done in a 
day every other week, and take one week with 
another, save something for “ thread and needle,” or 
small wear and tear expenses out of your table 
money. You may also finda rental of twenty dollars 
per month, this would leave four dollars for your 
husband’s carfare, etc., else he would require to take 
at least one dollar per week from your seven (remain- 
der). One hundred dollars per year should suffice 
for clothing for each, and then there remains one 
hundred dollars for amusements, recreation, possible 
doctor’s bills, books, papers, whatever you wish to 
put it into. 

The waste of small incomes is in service, doctor’s 
bills, carfare, little ‘“‘treats,’’ and the like. Try and 
live near enough to business, even if you have less 
room, avoid carfare and get healthful walking. Be 
your own help, save work, wear and tear, and culti- 
vate home pleasures, have good, healthful food, good 
meats, bread, salads, fruit, but get rid of “knick- 
knacks.’’ If you succeed in getting a home, write 
again. 

egy “CHAT.” —‘‘ Two little girls from school,” 
anc — aunt want to know the easiest way of mak- 
Sh € necessary arrangeiuents for making a trip to 
surope of three or four months duration, starting in 
June to return in September. Want particularly to 
see Switzerland and the Rhine, the birth-place of 
frakespeare, and some of the interesting places in 
sugland, and stopping at Paris on return. 

M., M. AND AunNTIE. 

, We should advise you to apply to Mr. Edwin H. 
— 947 Broadway, NewYork, for steamer ticketsand 

a Si a 
preliminary arrangements. He will inform you 

as : : 
todates and prices, and arrange everything for you 
re step on board from the train when you reach New 
ork, if you wish it, meeting you and conducting 
om to the steamer, and ensuring you rooms, etc. 
ake Stratford-on-Avon (Shakespeare’s birth-place), 
°n your way to London. Proceed to the continent 
by way of Antwerp, first visiting Cook’s at Ludgate 
Circus where you can plan route, and secure your 
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railway tickets for the entire trip. This saves ladies 
traveling alone a world of trouble, and it enables you 
to calculate expenses toa nicety. The hotel coupons 
are not desirable. Travel with as little luggage as 
possible, A traveling dress of beige, or mohair, and 
a dress for change when stopping at a hotel is 
enough. Allsimall articlescan be bought cheap in 
England, or on the continent, there is no need to 
carry them in quantity. A woven, warm, woolen 
dress is best for sieamer use, and warm wraps and 
underclothing. The underwear may be oid, and 
such as would be thrown away, or given away on 
landing.’ ‘The rest may be packed in steamer trunk 
and left at the office of the steamship company till 
you return. 

Epiror “ CHat.’’—Tell me what would be pretty 
costumes for misses of the age of sixteen and eleven 
years. How would you make ‘an all-over’ em- 
broidery dress for a miss of sixteen, flouncing and 
piece embroidery. R. E. S. 

It depends upon what you want the dress for; if for 
school and everyday wear, find a pretty plaid, wool, 
or cotton, and make up for skirt, with plaited Nor- 
folk jacket, or tucked blouse waist of striped or plain 
gingham or seersucker, tweed or alpaca, flannel or 
pongee. If for best, select a hair striped or checked 
summer silk, and make up with full vest, red, canary 
color or peacock blue of surah, or use for the elder, 
gray wool or mohair, with silk for vest, collar and 
cufis, laid in fine folds, and finished with full 
sash front, under the jacket basque. Or you may 
use wool with a small colored spot or figure, brown, 
red, blue, or green, and make it up with a silk 
or canton crepe, the color of the figure, as vest, 
etc. This last ‘would be very suitable for the girl of 
eleven years. Look at the plates for styles, they are 
usually simple and suggestive. You have not much 
choice in the use of flouncing and piece embroidery. 
You must make the skirt of one and the bodice of 
the other, with belt of wideribbon and loops. If the 
flouncing is deep enough for the entire skirt it must 
be made up plain, if not, it may be used for the 
front breadth, to form a panel, an also to 
edge a pointed tablier, placed the opposite side 
from the panel, which, when there is only one, is 
always at the left. 

EpItor “ CHat.”’—What is the best material for 
spring and summer walking skirts, and also for 
aprons and skirts for girls of ten and twelve who 


0 to school, and who do not need wraps after leav- 
ing off winter jackets. Mrs. B. M. W. 


The best spring walking skirt for ladies is made of 
mohair; the best summer skirt of cotton sateen. A 
grey, or black mohair skirt is light, cool, and keeps 
,the dress out, it is also very durable. Sateen is cooler 
still, very pleasant wear in summer, and in grey or 
black, is useful with all kinds of dresses, except thin, 
light ones. 

For children of the ages mentioned, use seersucker 
with low, square, well buttoned petticoat bodices 
strapped across the shoulder, attached to the band 
where it is cut out forarmhole. They last and keep 
clean and cost little. The yoked apron with’ sleeves 
and belt, or the high bibbed apron, forming a bodice 
with straps buttoned upon the shoulders, are good 
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useful patterns, and may be made in linen, grey or 
blue, braided with white or black, in gingham, seer- 
sucker, lawn, or cambric. The blouse, or yoked 
aprons are more suitable than the bib aprons for 
young children. 


EDITOR ‘‘ CHAT.’’—I sometimes see E. Wetherill, 
‘as author of ‘‘ Wide, Wide World,’’ and other times 
Susan Warner, which isthe real, and which the nom- 
de plume ? 

How is *‘ Geethe ” pronounced ? 

In laying a carpet with decided bouquets in the pat- 
tern, should the pattern run /rvom the outside door, 
or towards it? 

If a bride does not sit for callers after her marriage, 
but settles in her new home—say two months after 
marriage—should you, in calling upon her then, and 
finding her at home, leave your card ? 

lenclose a sample of poplin. It was made a few 
years ago witha“ surtout.” The underskirt bein 
pieced, could not be used for overskirt. What woul 
you advise to put with it, and how make ? 

The green cloth is now made up heavily with vel- 
vet suitable only for winter, I wish to remove it from 
the velvet and make it with something that can be 
worn atanytime. What would be nice and suita- 
ble? * CANADIAN SUBSCRIBER. 

Susan Warner was the tight name, she was born 
in 1818, in New York, and published her first novel, 
‘“Wide, Wide World” in 1850, her second was 
““Qweechy.”” The first was most successful. 

It is difficult to convey the right pronunciation. It 
is usually called Gerter ; or Gayta. 

Such patterns are not now used, because they are 
so difficult and inartistic. Can you not lay it from the 
two other sides, so that it will not run directly from 
door, or towards it, but across? But if it must, 
lay it owards it. 

Acard is always left in making a formal, even a 
‘reception ’’ call, and is useful to the hostess, as it 
supplies missing addresses. 

Hair striped or checked summer silk, of the same 
grey tone, with black velvet braces and loops, 
would make a new dress of your poplin. Intermix 
the silk with the poplin in trimming skirt round 
the bottom, and make a~-polonaise, or overdress of 
the silk, with poplin vest and velvet collar and 
revers. Put ribbed silk, or very wide open passemen- 
terie braid in place of the velvet. 


,Laie, 1888. 

DEAR Mrs. CROLY:—Godey is now the peer of any 
family magazine in the country, as good in every re- 
spect, and better in three or four: First, ‘“‘ Jenny June”’ 
has focused herself in it, the colored plates are such 
a guide to country seekers for the graceful and styl- 
ish in materials, as well as forms. Then there are 
the sketches and stories, the good poetry and clever 
departments brimming over with useful aud suggest- 
ive things, someof them a little over our headssome- 
times, but very attractive notwithstanding. Still we 
are always glad of designs for crochet and knitting. 
It is no use to crv ont about Anizmacassars, peopie 
will use them and will keep on knitting skirts, baby 
socks and mufflers, possibly as the beginning of bet- 
ter things or as a vent for the desire for ‘‘pretty 
work”’ of some sort which is part of refined woman- 
hood. So remembers in this line please, and give 
us some simple and inexpensive fancy work. I just: 
long to add a few words to everv department, but of 
course I am not allowed to take such liberties. 
«Jennie the Circus Rider,” was ‘a fine story, and so 
was ‘As it Happened.” I amso much interested in 
Mrs. Babcock’s ‘‘Over the Fence’’ talks, they are so 
practical. Would she like some simple receipts; and 
won't she give us some idea about how to use and 
divide small incomes, and how to dress little boys. 
Also some simple bills of fare? . Ss. Y. G. 

You can say all you want to every department ; 
criticise all you want, nothing we are sothankful for as 


suggestions and criticisms. But you must read with 


more care the work departments. The fern work of 
February, the linen work, all are simple, even the 
patterns for trimming upholstery last month were 
very easy, do not be afraid of them because they are 
new. 

_ EpiTor ‘“ Cuart.’’—I often recéive letters or notes 
in which abbreviations of words or names are used, 
is this good form? I think not. 

EXPENSIVE GIRL, 

You are quite right. It is considered highly im- 
proper to use abbreviations of any kind in writing, 
formal, that is to say, polite gorrespondence. It 
is not even now allowable to use initials, instead ofa 
name, the name must be written out in full. 

DEAR MRS, CROLY:—We, that is a good many 
ladies belonging to our guild, have taken ‘‘GopEy” 
for years, and we all want to say that it is most won- 
dertully improved. The fashions have been of great 
use to us all, and my dress-maker has it on her table 
now, and its reading matteris all very interesting too. 

I have been wanting to ask you something, al- 
though they say it is against the rules and you won’t 
tell. 

In your Thanksgiving magazine was a most 
strange story, and we have talked it over, and we are 
sure it is a real story of a woman’s heart. It was 
beautiful. Its name was “Just as it Happened,” 
by C. M. Hollcway. Is the writer a man or a woman? 
I say a man could not have written it, others say it 
is the same man that once wrote stories for the Chic- 


ago “ Current,”’ and the ‘‘Epoch.”’ 
The story isa very gcod one,—showing singular in- 
sight, and a strength, and intensity which must 
have had their origin in the knowledge of a genuine 
experience. But, it was written by a man,—a man 
who must possess unusual qualities, to be able to so 
identify himself with the subtle movements of a 
woman’s mind and heart. Thanks for your kind 
words—if circumstances permit, and women help us 
we hope to give them a magazine ot which they may 
be proud some day. 
Hennepin, 1888. 
DEAR Mrs. CROLY :—The magazine comes to hand 
in good time and all are much pleased with it, and 
with the picturesalso. It has been our favorite these 
many years. We have taken it since ’55, and it has 
always been a welcome visitor. After the death of 
Mr. Godey, we feared to lose it, but now it comes to 
me with so many new phases, that I hail its coming 
with more pleasure than the old. Make yourown 
selections of patterns for all my club, they will like 
what you send. Mrs. M. J. C. M. 


EpiTor ‘‘CHat.”—Tell how to make plain dresses 
for young girls for summer in print or seersucker. 
The most of the dresses in the Lapy’s BOOK, are 
trimmed with too much embroidery for country laun- 
dry. 

is there anything newer or nicer for boys aprons 
than Mother Hubbard style. I have seen a lace om 
seersucker dresses but I do not know it. Is there 
one that washes nicely, and is suitable ? 

CouNTRY. 


The simplest, and a very pretty way of making 
cotton dresses is with yokes, and perfectly straight 
waist and skirt, gathered into a belt. Another way 
is straight skirt and blouse waist, belted in, and 
forming a round belted waist. It isnot necessary Se: 
put on all the trimming that is put into 4 ape 
adaption is usually necessary. A pointed apron am 
straight, full back, are the popular features of a cot- 
ton skirt, but the front may be tucked, oF side- 
plaited in panels, if preferred. The “blouse” and 
plaited styles are both good, and easy to make. 
Both require belting in. There is torchon; this is 
in-expensive and durable; but less suitable thas 
narrow embroidery in the colors of the material. 
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NOTICES OF 


NEW BOOKS. 





Harper’s Magazine, has closed thirty-seven years 
of honorable life. It started in 1850, just twenty 
years later than GoDEy, which began in 1830. 


“A Phyllis of the Sierras,’’ and ‘A Drift from 
Red-wood Camp,” are two novelettes by Bret Harte 
bound together in one volume, and published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The titles indicate their 
character, and the style is Bret Harte’s, which is 
evidence enough that they are worth reading; and 
have the flavor of the western woods and mountains 
inthem. The story of Phyllis is delightful. 


“Gentle Breadwinners,’’ Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., is the latest of the efforts of Catherine Owen ih 
the way of cultivated cookery. It is the story of two 
girls, one of whom, after their loss of resources, en- 
deavors to earn a living first by dressmaking, then 
by cake-making for Women’s Exchanges. . All the 
recipes for the things she makes are given, and the 
details of the methods by which she made a living 
for herself and sister, and saved money. 


“Marvel,” by the Duchess, J. B. Lippincott Co., 
is the story of a foundling, who becomes the wife of 
an English Earl, who has been in love with his wife’s 
un-acknowledged mother. There is plenty of oppor- 
tunity here for complications in which the‘‘ Duchess”’ 
delights, and by which she holds her readers inter. 
est to the close. It was not necessary however, to the 
interest of the story to make the ‘‘mother,’’ so ab- 
solutely un-natural. 


“The Wun’s Curse,” Mrs. J. H. Riddell, pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co. This is a story of Irish 
life and Irish superstition. It is worked out with 
the skill of the practised novelist, and strongly de- 
picts Irish scenes and characters. If the ‘‘curse’’ is 
not carried to its conclusion in the usual way, the 
qualities and acts that caused it, bear their fruit, 
and bring about its fulfillment. 


The latest and one of the most interesting of the 
works of Mrs. Caroline H. Dall, is “The Life of Dr. 
Anandabai Joshee, a Kinswoman of the Pundita 
Ramabai, the Famous High-Caste Hindoo Woman,”’ 
and will consist largely of her own charming letters, 
which throw much light on Hindoo life and manners. 
It contains a full length portrait of Anandabai in her 
Hindoo dress, and is published by Roberts Brothers, 
of Boston, for $1.00. The profits all go to Pundita 
Ramabai School Fund, for the education of Hindoo 
widows and fit them for self-maintenance. 


The ‘Art Amateur” published by Mr. Montague 
Marks, Union Square, New York City, is unique 
among periodicals. It addresses itself specially to 
ladies who are interested in art work of various 
kinds, but pursue it privately, and make it part of 
their home life, rather than a means toa professional 
career, The liberality with which the varied tastes 
are cultivated and gratified isa marvel. Every num- 
ber is enriched with a diversity of beautiful original 
drawings, which usually include heads, figures, de- 
Signs for plaques, china, linen, carvings, etc., by 
masters in the various departments, while the in- 
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structions and letter press are of the highest class 
and keep the teader fully informed upon every topic 
of artinterest. The beautiful lithographic pictures, 
furnished during the past year have been well worth 
the price of subscription. 


“The Early Home of Whittier.”’-—Miss Frances 
Willard is moving in the matter of the purchase of 
the beloved poet Whittier’s early home, and its pre- 
sentation to the Commonwealth of Massachusetts.. 
It is eminently fitting that this purchase should be 
made. But why does not the Commonwealth itself 
or wealthy Boston people act in the matter? There 
are many women who would gladly make the pur- 
chase if they had the means, but they would hardly 
see the justice of making an individual sacrifice in 
order to present a rich Commonwealth with some- 
thing which it ought to care for, and give to public 
uses, since the life and work of Whittier has con- 
ferred undying lustre upon the State. 


The women of the New Century Club Guild, give a 
fair, accompanied bya series of entertainments, in 
April (5th, 6th and 7th), in aid of the building fund. 
There will be a gymnasium drill in costume, drama- 
tic interludes, a Chinese feast oflanterns and other 
attractions. The members of the guild are working 
heartily, and many valuable contributions of work, 
and saleable articles have been made. Mrs. Skinner, 
1132 Arch Street, receives these, and predicts for the 
fair a great success. 


‘The Practical Value of the American Museum.” 
GeneralL. P. Di Cesnola recently gave an address 
at Round Lake, N. Y., upon the above subject, which 
was considered worthy of being issued in pamphlet 
form—apropos of cost, he stated ‘‘ that the members 
of the N. Y., Metropolitan Museum of Art have 
contributed for running expenses alone, since its es- 
tablishment in 1871, up to the close of last year, more 
than $300,000 (the exact figures are $311,967.82). 
That sum would have paid for more than sixty Wolfe- 
expeditions, or furnished the Museum with a collec- 
tion of Egyptian, Greek, Roman and Babylonian an- 
tiquities, for which, in this country, the word “ un- 
rivalled ’’ would be a weak designation. 


‘But there is no room for complaint. The true 
museum is a blessinglike the air we breathe. No. 
individual could furnish himself with it. It refreshes 
and vivifies the whole population; and its benefits 
cannot be estimated in money. It was truthfully re- 
marked some years ago, by one of our distinguished 
orators, that the Venus of Melos had brought more 
wéalth to Paristhan theQueen of Sheba brought to 
Solomon. Therein lies the pecuniary profit of the 
museum ; it isthe people’s vested fund. The found- 
ers know the secret blessing of their labor and benev- 
olence, as it is more blessed to give than to receive ; 
but the potent fact that they can themselves receive- 
no pecuniary reward is one that challenges high 
honor from those who receive the benefit, and calls. 
aloud for the co-operation and contributions of all 
noble-spirited citizens.” 
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‘“‘A Baton for a Heart,’’ consists of a series of 
sketches of musical student life in Paris, with special 
reference to Madame Marchesis’ school and pupils. 
It is written from the brisk and airy point of view of 
an American journalist, a correspondent of a dozen 
newspapers, in different American cities, and details 
personal experiences with areportorial sense of their 
importance. Of ‘“ romance”’ there is not much, and 
what there is is consigned to the sea, on the way 
home. But you have the pleasant conviction that 
the hero will not suffer much from the loss, so long 
as Madame M’s. school contains pupils, andthat his 
work will be solace for his sorrow. 


“Memoirs of an Arabian Princess.’ D. Appleton 
& Co: Isan autobiography by Emily Reute, ‘‘ born 
princess of Aman and Zanzibar,’’ but who subse- 
quently married a German. ‘The narrative bases its 
claim. to consideration, less upon literary merit than 
upon its genuineness, but it is interesting, cs being 
a truthtul transcript of that interior, oriental life, of 
which so much has been written, but of which so 
little is known. It also corrects many errors and ex- 
hibits human nature as much the same whether 
behind the walls of an Eastern or a Western home. 
The chapter on the ‘ Position of Women in the 
East ’’ is important and interesting. It is evidently 
written truthfully and in earnest, and gives aclear 
idea of the actual status of women, their degree of 
liberty and the real advantages and drawbacks of 
the oriental methods. The memoirs is illustrated 
by a portrait of the author in Eastern dress. J. B. 
Lippincott Co., are the Philadelphia agents for the 
publishers, D. Appleton & Co. 


‘** Physical Culture,’ for home and school, scien- 
tific and practical, By D.L.Dowd. This volume em- 
braces scientific physical culture beginning with the 
undisputed fact that the human mechanism is the 
most perfect of all animal creation, and then acquaint- 
ing the reader howto care for and promote longevity, 
the fatal effects of inhaling foulair. The good and the 
bad resultstobe gained from exercises, such as row- 
ing, horseback-riding, walking, etc., the injuriousef- 
fects from the use of heavy weights, benefit, to be de- 
rived from the use oflight weights, and athletic sports 
in general. It answers such questions as, ‘“Does mas- 
sage develop and strengthen the muscles?” ‘‘is 
there a limit to muscular development?’’ And, 
“is it possible to gain an abnormal development? ” 
‘“* How long a time will it take to reach the limit devel- 
opment?” ‘‘What ismeant by being muscle-bound ?”’ 
‘‘ How should a person breathe while racing?” 
“ What kind of food is best for us toeat?”” ‘‘ What 
form of bathing is best?” “How can I reduce my 
weight, or how increase it?” Physical culture for 
the voice with exercises for improving it; with en- 
gravings showing the right and wrong positions of 
the throat, and special exercises for the practice of 
deep breathing’ Excellent advice for thecareof the 
complexion also exercises for developing the muscles 
of the face and neck, with illustrations. Exercises 
for improving the body in grace and beauty, how 
to walk gtacefully, etc. J. B. Lippincott Co., are 
the agents for the publishers. Fowler & Wells of 
New York. 


“Invalid’s Own Book,” Porter & Coates, Philadel- 
phia. This ‘Collection of recipes from various 
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books, and various countries, by the honorable ‘‘Lady 
Cust,” is intended specially for the benefit of in- 
valids, and is made up entirely of broths, soups, pud- 
dings, emulsions, drinks, and liquid foods, supposed 
to be suitable for weakened stomachs. The collect: 
ion is an interesting and valuable one in its way, 
and contains many formulas not found in any ordin- 
ary cook-book, but it represents old ideas in regard 
to food for invalids. It is very well understood 
now that ‘‘slops’’ are not as strengthening nor as 
digestable as some kinds of solid food, and that 
there is no more mischievous food for some invalids 
than egg, milk, and flour puddings and pastries, 
The development of modern disease demand new 
adaptation of food, as wellas remedies; and good 
beefSteak, roast mutton, well-cooked rice, and 
whole meal bread, in many cases, is worth all the 
sweet ‘‘caudies,’’ and syrups that can 
One great omission is in this very mat- 
There are a dozen “biscuits,’’ which 
constipating, and not nourishing, 
‘‘whole meal’’ kind of bread, 


‘‘panadas,”’ 
be invented. 
ter of bread. 
are concentrated, 
and not one gluten or 


“Pleasant Waters,” of Southern life and 
character, by Graham Clayton, is notso much a 
story, asa series of reminiscences of the ‘‘war times” 
in Virginia, woven intoconnected form, and of course, 
embodying a love affair. ‘‘Pleasant Waters’’ is not 
a place, but a person, and he is the hero of the pleas- 
antly told incidents and events. J.B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia. 


a story 


“The Deemster, ’’ a romance of the Isle of Man, 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. This is astrong, and 
characteristic story from a very curious and little 
known part of the world. The Isle of Man has been 


for ages a self-governed spot in the group of British” 


Isles, living upon its own traditions, following its 
own customs; making its own laws; and oddly 
enough, giving to women by free will, an equal voice 
in public affairs. The ‘‘ Deemster”’ is not a fine 
specimen of the hardy, conscientious Manxman, but 
the story is an epitome of the domestic habits; super- 
stitions, and common usages which have been 
grafted into the generations, and is well worth read- 
ing. Theauthor is Hall Caine, who wrote ‘“ The 
Shadow of aCrime. ”’ 


‘Triumphant Democracy.’’—Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
has published in pamphlet form, a paper given be- 


fore the Nineteenth Century Clubof New York, upon ~ 


‘‘Triumphant Democracy,” which contains the ker- 
nel of his book published sometime ago upon the 
same subject. The book was a very remarkable one. 


Mr. Carnegie is a very remarkable man; he is the” 


product of Saxon sense and energy, and American ~ 


opportunity. Hecame to this country a poor boy, 


he made himself by legitimate means, a ten million-_ 


aire by the time he was forty, all the while: preserv- 
ing an active, an intelligent mental attitude towards 
the leaders of thought, and advanced intellectual 
ideas, all the while acting as a liberal and progress- 


» 


5 


ive employer, all the while executing some generous — i 


scheme for the public good, founding libraries, build- 
ing schools, creating such opportunitics for others a5 — 


he had hungered for himself. In Mr. Carnegie's little i 
pamphlet is the condensation or hard, commom” e 
sense and unanswerable facts, we quote the follows 


ing: : 
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“Our socialistic friends would give property to the 
socialresiduum. Had they not better teach these 
people the use of property—teach them how to keep 
itand to use it for good and notevilends? When 
they have done this their proteges will give them 
little further cause of coucern. They will have 
learnt the secret how to earn property themselves. 

It is said that the object of socialism is to abolish 
pauperism, and that this isa noble object. In 1880, 
there were in the whole of the United States onl; 
86,865 paupers. The population was 50,000,000. There 
were more insane persons in the United States than 
paupers, for the total insane was 91,997. There were 
more blind persons and deaf mutes than paupers. 
There were about as many idiots as paupers in the 
United States. Tiere were 76,895 of these. And 
what made these paupers? With few exceptions 
they are paupers because of their own bad habits. 
Ask these Socialists what law they would change— 
in what respect they would change democracy to 
make these paupers equal in position 
workers, and they are dumb. 


with the 
They can make these 
paupers useful citizens only by changing their habits. 
Here is a system, competitive examination, individ- 
alism, democracy, which produces 4 state of affairs 
in which only one person in six thousand isa pauper, 
and his pauperism produced by the beneficent law 
which decrees that if a man cannot work, does not 
work, or cannot make himself a useful member of the 
body politic, society casts himaside. And what does 
democracy do for these incapables? It gives them 
comfortable homes. It feeds them and it clothes 
them. It attends them iu health and nurses them 
insickness. Iteducatesthem. What more would 
Socialism do? Todo more would only work evil and 
not good.’’ A “*T would almost as 
soon leave a curse to a son as to burden him with the 
almighty dollar. The wise man, therefore, will 
soon reach this point, that he will provide only 
for the modest and necessary wants of his children 
and have too much regard for their true welfare to 
cast upon them the disadvantage of unnecessary 
wealth. : 


The latest advance in Pullman palace carsis the 
vestibule train, which forms one continuous, unbro- 
ken line of rich sa/on cars, connected by vestibule 
compartments. There is no exposure in passing from 
one car to another on a vestibule train, and each 
apartment is as perfect in its appointments as the 
drawing-room, library, and boudoir of a city home. 
Vestibule trains are run on the Atlantic coast line to 


Florida, and this together with the erection of the 
magnificent hotel, Ponce de Leon, at St. Augustine, 


has more than doubled the number of visitors to the 
American Riviera 


“The Story of Jewad” is translated from the 
Turkish of ‘Ali Aziz, the Cretan, by E. J. W. Gibbs, 
M. R. A. S., and Membre de la Societe Asiatique de 
Paris, 

The story or Jew4d is one of a group of three, and 
of it the author says: ‘“‘I have chosen for trans- 
lation the story of Jewad, not only bécause it is in 
itself the most interesting of the three, but because 
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it shows most clearly in what light the occult 
sciences and their practitioners used to be regarded 
in Turkey. it further contains more details con- 
cerning magic ceremonies and oriental spiritualism 
than either ofthe others. An additional interest is 
imparted to the tale by the fact that at least a por- 
tion of it, that describing the hero’s doings in Con- 
stantinople, gives (the magic apart) a good idea of a 
section of life in the Ottoman capitol about the close 
of last century, The xaivetd with which Jewad, who, 
as already said, is a model of all the virtues, directs 
his friend Ibrahim Chelebi to outbribe the other com- 
petitors for the Collectership of: Aleppo, bears strik- 
ing witness to the state of official corruption by 
which the Empire was undermined before the days 
of the modern reforms.”’ 


It will be seen, therefore, that the ‘Story of 
Jewad’”’ is not intended so much to exalt by its 
morality, as to furnish an example of oriental 
fiction of the spiritually romantic kind. The story 
of Jewad, is indeed, apart from its occult vein, a 
sort of new Arabian Nights. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
are the agents for the publishers, William Gotts- 
berger of New York. ° 


“The Man Behind”’ by T. S. Denison, is a novel 
of Western life ; of lifein the Sierras, on the out- 
skirts of civilization, and in some respects at least, 
it faithfully represents the rude elements which 
make up the social aspect of this ragged edge of mod- 
ern civilization. The story does not go deepenough 
to get at the best side of life even in those regions, 
and lacks contrast, but it is forcibly, and even dra- 
matically written, the principal fault being that the 
characters fail to hold the interest of the reader 
through either their virtues or their vices ; and are 
none of them peopleone would ever care to meet 
again. Thisisa fatalerror, which the ‘‘ purpose ’’ 
cannot redeem. T. S. Denison Publisher, Chicago, 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 


Professer Joseph Cook in speaking of the interest- 
ing book on ‘“ High Caste Hindo Women,’’ by the 
Pundita Ramabai, a book written to further a grand 
work of emancipation among the women of India, 
said : 


“The Pundita.Ramabai surely deserves the pro- 
foundest sympathy of all who wish to elevate the 
condition of women in that wonderful land and race 
from which she springs. My hope is that her career, 
as an educator, will exert influences upon members 
of her own high caste comparable to those which 
have made her a devout, intelligent and aggressive 
Christian. Her volume on the woes of widowhood 
in India,is a most pathetic and persuasive presen- 
tation of a theme which no woman hand in the East 
She 


is herself a star of the East. Her geniusand enthusi- 


or West ever before touched with such power. 


asm, as well as her personal history in India and 
her education in England and America, appear to 
indicate that she is fitted and designed by Providence 
for an important mission, in elevating the condition 
of women in the land of the Ganges and so intim- 
ately in all Asia.” 































































PUBLISHERS’ 


NOTICES. 





7 list of contents for the April number 
of GoDEy is both varied and interest- 
ing. It begins with one of the strong, and 
always practical articles by Mrs. Croly, on 
“‘The Business Outlook for Women.” It 
continues the striking and original story of 
American life, entitled the “Representative 
from Raccoon,” and furnishes an original 
sketch and portrait of one of the great 
women journalists, in Mrs. Nicholson (Pearl 
Rivers), the editor and proprietor of the New 
tleans Daily Picayune. 

Edgar Fawcett’s story of ‘‘The Two Ene- 
mies’? is completed in this number, and a 
second article in the series of ‘‘ Outdoor 
Sports for Women,’’ given by the able pen 
of Charles Richards Dodge, former editor of 
Outing. Kate Sanborn has a lively chapter 
on ‘Millennial Clubs.’?’ Anne H. Wharton 
writes about the “Social Aspects of Life in 
Philadelphia.’’ Myra Sawyer Hamlin con- 
tinues her ‘‘ Battle for a Birthright.”” Kath- 
erine Armstrong contributes a charming art 
study of the ‘‘ Head,” and also some practi- 
cal suggestions to the “‘ Work Table.”” Mrs. 
Tyng talks to the girls of the ‘‘ Far and Near 
Club,” and Emma W. Babcock to the 
‘“‘House and Home”’ department. Jenny 
June summarizes social matters and doings 
in New York, and L. W. Knowlton gives us 
the brightest on dits from the National Cap- 
itol. The latest results of science are found 
under the head of ‘‘ To-day and To-morrow,”’ 
by a Harvard man, and dress, new books, 
and whatever is of interest in the world of 
thought, or practical life will be found dis- 
cussed under their proper heads, and in a 
fresh and original manner. 





Baer testimony to the increased value of 
the old-time GopEy is of the most 
flattering description : 

Mrs. Caroline H. Dall writes: ‘‘The im- 
provement is simply miraculous.”’ 

A well-known woman author says in a 
recent letter, ‘‘ Every number is better than 
the last, I read every line religiously.” 

A leading authority in journalism writes to 
have GopEY sent every month to his ad- 
dress, and says ‘‘ The matter is surprisingly 
good, it is equal to any of the highest priced 
magazines, and for women, more brightly 
suggestive.” : 

From Canada a lady writes, ‘‘It is now an 
incomparable woman’s magazine.” 
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Another lady writes, ‘‘ Five years ago I 
took on account of Jenny June being 
connected with it; this year I take Gopky, 
I shall follow her if it is round the world.” 

From New York a lady sends the follow- 
ing: ‘‘Enclosed please find my check in 
payment for six subscriptions for Gopry’s 
LADy’s Book for one year. I feel grateful 
to Mrs. Jenny June Croly for the pleasure 
and benefit I have derived from her earnest 
work in the past. Her words have appealed 
potently, and much of the strength of her 
womanhood reached and encouraged many 
of her sex to the better going over of some 
of life’s rough places. Now that she has 
undertaken a new venture, I wish that all 
women, who by her writings, know the 
power in her, would add to her encourage. 
ment and assistance by generous subscribing, 
thus enabling, under her skilled direction, 
the magazine to grow into a most heartily 
desired and popular family friend. Hoping 
every success. Sincerely yours. 

J. T. te 








ODEY’S LADY’S BOOK, under the edi-_ 
torship of Mrs. Croly (Jenny June), 
deservedly regaining itsold popularity, while 
displaying in its editorial department, a 
strength before unknown. The leader in 
January’s number, ‘‘Two Sides to a Ques 
tion,’’? is an unusually fair, dispassionate set 
ting forth of the ‘‘woman question,” from 
various points of view; that in February, 
“Working Girls, and How to Help Them,” 
should be read by every woman interested im 
the problem of lifting up both work and 
workers. An interesting sketch of Madame 
Emile de Girardin, by Julia A. Kempshall; 
‘‘ Half Hours with Classic Authors;’’ “Let 
ters to her Niece, on Home and Society Man- 
ners, by Aunt Amanda;” the “Far and 
Near Club;’’ ‘‘Work Table;’’ ‘To-day and 
To-morrow ;’’ ‘‘Godey’s Fashions,’’ and the 
usual array of stories, poems and other good 
things, make up a varied bill of fare.—Union 
Signal, 








* < 
M&®: J. C. CROLY, better known as 

“Jenny June,” is one of the few 
women who have had a thorough journalistic 
training. She began her career by writing 
for the newspapers, and she has worked im — 
every department of a newspaper office ex” 
cept the composing-room. She is a 
hard worker, but she has won the rews 
that does not always follow hard word—go 
pay. Mrs. Croly was the founder of Soros 
and its president for twelve years, whet 
handed in her resignation, much to the 
gret of the several hundred members of 
society. -She is now editor of the long-kno 
GovEyY’s LADy’s BooK.—Harper’s Bazar. 
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Perfect 


and digests as easily as human milk. Send for “Our Baby's First and Second 
Years, by Marion Harland. REED & CARNRICK, New York. 


CURED GRANDPA. 


Fact! The old gentleman was 
laid up all last winter with 
Rheumatism. 

“What cured you, Grandpa?” 


“Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


My darling! If it was n't for 
that there blessed medicine, 
Grandpa could n't handlean oar 
now. That's the best medicine 
in the world for Rheumatism, 
Scrofula, and all other blood 
diseases. It cured like magic, 
and made me as well as ever.” 


“T was troubled with Rheumatism and 
confined to my house for weeks, but 
have been thoroughly cured by Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla.””— Henry E. REeep, 17 
Telegraph st., Boston, Mass. 

‘“* Eight years ago I had so severe an 
attack of Rheumatism that I could not 
move from the bed, or dress, without 
help. I tried many remedies, but obtained no relief until I began to take Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. Two bottles of this medicine completely cured me.”—E. T. Harris, 
River st., Rockland, Mass. . 


“For Rheumatism, and all diseases arising from impure blood, there is no 
remedy, with which I am acquainted, that can afford such relief as Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla. It has effected, in our city, many most remarkable cures.’ —RicHaRD 
H. LAWRENCE, M. D., Baltimore, Md. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY DR. J. C. AYER & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 
Sold by Druggists. Price $1. Six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 





THE FAVORITE 


Medicine for Throat and Lung Difficulties has long been, and still is, 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. Itcures Croup, Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, 
and Asthma ; soothes irritation of the Larynx and Fauces ; strengthens 
the Vocai Organs ; allays soreness of the Lungs ; prevents Consumption, 
and, even in advanced stages of that disease, relieves Coughing and in- 
duces Sleep. There is no other preparation for diseases of the throat 
and lungs to be compared with this remedy. ‘ 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by Druggists. Price $1. Six bottles, $5. 























CAR 


y nourishes the child from birth, without the addition of cow's milk, 











In writing please mention Gunes iADY’S BOOK. 
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Brown’s French Dressing. | 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 
AWARDED aNneT PRIZE AND 





PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
Highest Award New Orleans Exposition. 








making se- 
ercts, album verses, and the largest and fir 
cards ever issued. All fur » 2-vent stamp. 


f new style 
Steam Card Works, Stativa lo, 


DRESS STAYS” 


Finished in three styles. 


For sale everywhere. 


ORG ANS AND SEWING MACHINES 


30 styles. Sent on 

47 ynew and perfect; war- 
ranted 5 years. Buy direct and 

save half. C ircular with 10,000 tes- 
timonials FREER. GEO. PAYNE & (0, 
D’'?rs, 125 8. Clinton St. sUhleago, tl. 


LADIES 


Dr. De La MONT FE’S bah teh Secret for 
beautifying the Complexion de p 
Form, Free! Wilcox Specific 'c oO. Phiia., Pa. 


a THEYRE FIT FOR A QUEEN! 


This is often remarked by ladies 
who make fancy work with our ma- 
terials; that’s why we call them the 
“Victoria”? brand. Ladies who buy 
embroidery materials bearing this 
trade mark, are confident of securing 
a superior article. Our new illus- 
a catalogue (just issued) FREE 


toang nay 
AUSTRIAN, READING, PA. 
THE BRYANT SCHOOL, Roslyn, Long Island, N.Y. 


A Boarding School of the highest class for Bo. Prim- 
ary, Intermediates and Academic Departments; thorough 
military organization and discipline with systematic 
se training. School property represe nting an out- 

of over $250,000, one of the finest in the U.S., in prox- 
imity to country seat of the late William Cullen Bryant. 
For catalogue apply to GEORGE B.CoRTELYOU, Principal. 


SUMMER SESSION of the BRYANTSCHOOL 
JUNE 21st to SEPT. ist, ‘ The best loc ated and most 
successful of the Summer Sc hools for Boys.” am to 
EORGE B. CORTELYOU, Principal 
Roslyn, Long Island, pe 


ext samp Sober 


9 Aj’ HIDDEN NAME CARDS So 











Thread, Cloth, and Satin Covered. 





























TRADE MARK, 




















Send ten cents to pay packing a and 
postage and receive 


A BEAUTIFUL COLORED PICTURE 


Size 16} x 23. 


BOX 1565, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Address, 





BOOK. — 


$10 FREE | 


every reader of this publication; it 
contains LOO perforated stamping 
patterns and includes a great variety 
of all sizess that are wanted. ‘Th’'s 
outfit isa real work of art; no 
stamping outfit has ever been & 
offered heretofore, on which 
anything like so much artistic 
ability was brought to bear. With 
each outfit i. A BOX of BEST STAMP- 
ING POWDER, PAD, AND BOOK of 
INSTRUCTIONS, giving full directions 
for stamping, tells how to make the 
powder and stamping ——_—- con- 
tains instructions for au 
Kensingtonand Hand painting, tells colors to use 
in paintIng—red, white, blue, yellow, pink and other flowers; 
also contains hints and instructions on other matters, too nu- 
merous to mention. Bought singly, ora few patterns ata time, 
at usual prices, the equal of the above would cost S1@Q, Al- 
though it is free, yet this is the Regal Queen of 
Stamping Outhis and on every hand is acknowledged to 
be superior, yes, very much superior, and very much more 
desirable se which have been selling for $2 each and 
upwards. 200,000 of these outfits made for us, 
during the dull season, we get them at first cost; the manu- 
facturer was glad to take the order. at cost, that bis help might 
be kept at work. All may depend that it is the very best, most 
artistic and in every way desirable outfit ever put before the 
public. Farm and Hous« keeper (monthly, 16 large pages, 64 
long columns, regular price 75 cents a year) is generally ac- 
knowledged to be the best general agricultural, housekeeping 
and family journal in America; it is entertaining and of great- 
est interest, as well as useful ; its contributors embrace the widest 
range of brilliant talent. Furthermore, we have lately become 
ing owners of that grand monthly, Sunshine = 
for thos ail ages v >s 
3 16 large pages. 64 long oa 
ents a year. Sunshine is known favor 
ably as the best youth's monthly in America. The best writers 
for youth, in the world, are its regular contributors; itis now 
= iallover the world as standing at the head. Both papers 
» splendidly illustrated by the best artists We willtake 
500 000 trial y year subscribers ata price which gives us but 
a moderate net tony of the cost. 


Furthermore, every trial year subscriber, for 
either of the whe pepers will receive fr 
oa ee POU pattern Stamping Outfit. Trial 


SS snp aes riptions w ill be received for either of 
the papers as follows: 48 subscription and I outfit, 32 cents; 
2 subscriptions and 2 outfits, if sent at one time, 55 cents; 

4 subscriptions and 4 outfits, if sent at one time, s1. For si 
send a dollar bill, but for less, send l-cent postage stamps, 
Better at once get three friends to join you, at 25 centseach; 
you can do it in a few minutes and the y will thank you; pa- + 
pers will be mailed regularly to their separate addresses. While 
trial year subscribers are served for much less than 
cost, it proves the rule that a very large proportion of all who 
read either paper for a year, want it thereafter. and are willing 
to pay the regular price of 75 cents a year; through this, as 
time rolls on, we reap a profit that satisfies us. 

The trial year subscriptions arc almost free, 

and this the Regal Queen of S 

ing Outfits—the best ever know 

tirely free. Itis the greatest and best offer 
ever made to the public Large sizes of patterns—evei 
eize that can be desired is included; all other outfits surp 
by this, the best, the most artistic, the Regal Queen, 
Below we give a list of a few of the patterns; space is too valua- 
ble to admit of naming all: 1 Poppies for Scarf, 7 1-2 inch; 
2 Tidy design,7 h; 3Splendid Tinsel design, 8 ‘inch; 4 
Golden Ki 9d, 4 inch ; 5 Pond Lilies: 6 Pansies: 7 Moss ltose Buds; 
§ Tube Roses: 9 Wheat; 10 Oak Leaves; 1] Maiden Hair Ferns; 
12 Boy; 13 Girl's Head; 4 Bird; 15 Strawberries; 16 Owl; 1? 
Dog; 18 Butterfly; 19 Apple Blossoms; 20 Calla Lily ; 21 Anchor; 
22M orning Glories ; 23 Ja npanese Lilies ; 24 Rabbit ; 25 Bunch Fore 
get-me-nots; 26 Fuchsias; 27 Bell Drops; 28 Fan; 29 Clown's 
Head: 30 Cat's Head. @@ other splendid patterns are included 
in this Real Queen of stamping outfits—in all 1 
patterns. Safe delivery guaranteed. Possessing this outfit any 
lady can, without expense, make home beautiful in many ways, 
can embroider childrens’ and ladies’ clothing in the most charm- 
ing manner, and readily make money by doing stamping, 
Lustre, Kensington and Hand painting for others A good stamp- 
ing outfit is indispensable to every wornan who cares to make 
home beautiful. This outfit contains patterns for each and eve 
branch of needle work, flower painting, etc.,and the Boo 
of Instructions makes all clear and really easy. This 
outfit will do more for HOME and LADIES than many times the 
amount of a trial year subscription spent otherwise; no home 
should be with out it. The beautiful designs of this REGAL 
QUEEN of outfits ARE ALL THE RAGE wherever seen; when 
ever one or tworeach a locality their fame spreads, and many 
TRIAL YEAR subscriptions usually follow. Many who have 
paid from % 1 to $2 for outfits and were satisfied until they saw 
our designs, have secured our outfit and laid aside forever the 
others. ‘Those who subscribe will find the papers well worth 
several times the triflingcost of a trial year subscription, and 
the majority will make up to us the loss, that this year we incur, 
through such a low price, by continuing subscribers, year after 
year, at the regular price, which all will be willing to admit is 
low enough. The money will siadly be refunded toany one 
who is not fully satisfied. Addre: 
GEORGE STINSON & co., Box 444 PORTLAND, Main 


REAL 
VALUE 



















umns, regular price 7 



































ILLOTT'S 


$f  GTER Pens. 


Gold Medal, Paris a 1878. 


The favorite Numbers for Ladies? 
use No, 170 (Ladies’ Pen) and No, 





303 (Victoria Pen) sold by all deal-} 


ers throughout ° che World, 











iu writing ple ease mention GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK. 




























flat busts, etc., 


$250 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 








HOW TO MAKE 











H, 

Sens It is im- 

payin’ possible to 
voce age givrea full 
with fir description 
faces are inanadter- 


tisement; 
send 6c. in 
siamps,anda 
acescriptive cir- 
culcr, with testi- 
moniais, will be 
which can be remeé- Sent you sealed, by 
died by the use of return mail, 


ADIPO-MALENE. 


L.E.MARSH & CO.. Madison Ea. ‘Phila., Pa. 


deficient in 
beauty ovw- 
tng to unde- 
veloped fi 7ures, 








IN PRIZES, and 60 to 100 dollars pay a | 
month. Every man,woman orchild, send 5e. 
postage for particuls urs and sample. with 40 | ALL. WOOL, seams sewed with best quality silk, cut 


| Hew to Clothe the Children, 








' 
| | FOR the past ten years we have made a specialty 
of the outfitting of children, furnishing every- 

| | thing from HATS TO SHOES, and the extraordinary 
facilities afforded by our establishment has resulted 
in our building up the largest business of the kind 

| in the world. 

| Weserve absent buyers as well as if they were in 

| the store. 

|, If you would have your BOYS AND GIRLS clothed 

| in the latest New York styles, at the least cost, write 

| to us for particulars. 


| Tointroduce our goods to a large number of new 
customers, we have made up for this season a line of 


| BOY'S SUITS AT $5.00, ~ 


| that are especially good value. They are STRICTLY 


Wo pages full-size music. _MvsicaL GALaxy, | in our superior styles, fit just as well as the finest 


408 Wash. St., Boston. Mass. 


————te ws 


AS _ PRATT’S PERFECTION ROAD CART 
, 4 







SS Is beyond a doubtthe best cat 
made for the Horseman, Farmer or anyone de- 
—— siring a cart for speeding, ae or business 

AWA purposes. Before purchasing elsewhere, write 
, Is direct to the mfrs. for circular and prices, 


A. L. PRATT & CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 





Send 20 cents for a package of Plush, 
8 ) Silk, Satin, and Velvet for Patch- 
work, to F. oO. WEHOSKBY, ‘Providence, RL 





ibley’s Tested Seed 


Catalogue, fre free on application. 
en it. 


HIRAM SIBL EY & CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. & CHICAGO, ILL. 








$93 Sewing Machine Free 


We want one person in every village, town and township, b 
keepin their homes a line of our ART SAMPLES; to those 
who will keep and simply show these samples to those ‘who call, 
we will send, free, the very best Sewing Machine manufactured 
x the world, with all the attachments. This machine 1s made 

er the SINGER patents, which have expired. Before the patents 
sat, this style machine, with the attachments, was sold for 
t now sells for $50. Reader, itmay seem to you the most 
WoNDERFt L THING ON EARTH, but you can secure one of 
these machines ABSOLUTELY FREE x“ rovided y¢ ur application 
comes in first, from your locality, and if you will keep in your 
home and show to those who call, aset of ourelegant and un- 
equaled art samples. We donot ask you to sh yw these sam- 
ples for more than two months, and then they become your 
own property. ‘The art samples are sent to you u ABSOL UTELY 
FREE of cost. How ¢an we do all this?—easily enough! We often 
get as much 2,000 or 000 in trade f from even a small place, 
after our art samples have r ined where they could be seen fi : 
a month ortwo. We need one ey rson in ef locality, all over 
the country, and take this means of securing them at once, 
Those who write to us at once, will secure, FREE, the very best 
Sewing Machine manufactured, and the finest general assort- 
ment of works of high art ever shown together in America. All 
particulars FREE by return mail. Write at once; a postal card 
on w hich to write to us wi!l cost you but one cent, andafter you 
know all, should you conclude to go no further, why no harm. is 
done. Wonderful as it seems, you need no capita l—all is free, 

Address at once, TRUE & CO., AUGUsTA, MALNE. 
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Fridiesen'.000, ot 


“wane nee ‘DRESSING | 
As it witt NOTINJURE them. 


| grades, and GUARANTEED TO GIVE SATISFAC- 
TORY WEAR. We will send samples of material 
and measure blanks on receipt of postage. 


60 and 62 West 23d St., N.Y. 


| THE ENGLE .SP22*°, GUN 











|  §eND 2c. stamp FoR Descriptive CincuLARS, By EXPRESS, IN 
| A WOODEN BOX PREPAID ANYWHERE IN U. S. wiTH 125 PROJEC 
tu€a. $2.00. ENGLE SPRING GUN Co.. Haze zon, Pa 


REAL SCOTCH 


© LINEN FLOSSax0 ¢ 
Bp CROCHET THREAD 


BARGARREN 


Ask your Dealer for it. 


LEESON’S BOOK ON EMBROIDERY. (The most thor- 
ough forall kinds of threadembroidery. Price 25 cts. 


J. R. LEESON & CO., 


661 Broadway, N. ¥Y. 298 Devonshire St., Boston. 




















| a7; COOD_NEWS 


RI 
= CAN TO i ADIES. 
™Createst inducements ever of- 


fered. Now’s your time to get 
u “es pS? our celebrated 
Teas and Coffees, and secure 
a beautiful Gold Band or Moss 
Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
Gold Band Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, ‘Brass Lamp, 
or Ww ebster's REAT. 43 For full articulars address 
THE GRE MERICAN TE 
1 and 33 Vesey 8t., New York. 








GomMPANY 





| 


| P. 0. Box 289. 


BOO PARCELS OF MAIL, FREE. 


Address the Mail Co., Kennedy, N 











































































GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 








iS A POSITIVE CURE 
For all those Painful Complaints and Weaknesses 
So common among the 


Ladies of the World. 


It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 
plaints, all Ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera 
tion, Falling and displacements, also Spinal Weakness 
and is particularly adapted to the Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus in an 
early stage of development. The tendency to cancerous 
humors there is checked very speedily by its use. 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving for 
stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach, It 
cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, General 
Debility, Sleeplessncss, Depression and Indigestion. 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight and 
backache, is always permanently cured by its use. 

It will at all times, and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system, 

For Kidney Complaints of either sex this Compound is 
unsurpassed, Correspondence freely answered, Address 
in confidence LYDIA E,. PINKHAM, LYNN, MASS 


Lydia E. Pinkham’s LIVER PILLS, cure constipation, 
biliousness, and torpidity of theliver. 25 cts per box, 
——Sold by all Druggists. 
FUN CARDS, set of Scrap Pictures, 1 checker board, 
a large Sample Book of Hidden Name Cards, & 
agent’ s.outfit, 2c. Capital Card Co., Columbus, O. 


$5: Lines not under horses feet. Write, 
BREWSTER SAFETY REIN HOLDER C0., Holl ly, Mich. 











TO 3s A DAY. Samples worth $150, 











.mEe@ PACK May IC U Home Cards, One Pack Escort Cards, One Pack 

Flirtati en Cunds, One Pack Hold he- Ligh t Cards, The Mystic Oracle, 

—_ whi a can tell any person's a, os and large sample book of Hid- 
Song ner! ate All for oaly a 2-cent stamp. 
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1oYTS GERMAN Covoané 


SEND 2% STAMP FOR 4. 


OZZONI’S 


COMPLEXION 


Imparts a brilliant transparency to the skin. Re 
moves ail pimples, freckles and discolorations. .'‘vt 
sale by all first-class druggists, or mailed for 50 cts. 


in stamps by 
R. : J. A. POZZONI, 

A book for every wrman, 

ALIGE B. STOCKHAM, M. De 
Sample pages FREE 














B 8t. Louis, Me 





The most OLD work ¥ | 
90,000 Sib ces" AGENTS 


SANITARY PUBLISHING CcO., Chicago, Ill, 


ry NOVELTY SPOOL HOLDER, 
With Thread Cutter Attached. 
coe Fastens to dress button while knitting, 
crocheting, or sewing. Made of silvered 
spring wire. Fits any size spool. 
lady needs it. Sample le. 







Every 

2 for 25, dozen 

1 Stamps taken. Agents wanted, 
HOWARD MFG. CO., Provipence, R.L 





Our mammoth illustrated circular on Dresi 
Catting by Will C. Rood’s Famous Tailor Sys- 
tem. Address Rood Magic Seale Co., Quincy, ill. 


FREE 








00! 
Saosin © 3 Colored ¥1 





BUIEES: 


FARM ANNUALEISSS 


onal eke Boot COMPLETE for it. 


OST COMPLETE i hag published, te Flowers teil 


“W. “ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 





‘In writ! ng .p’ea-e rent’on GODEY’S LADY’S 


tells all about THE BEST GARDEN, 


SEEDS ins 


and Valuable Avy Books on Garden Topics. 
It describes R Age NOVELTIES: in Veretables 
which cannot be obtained elsewhere. 


PHILADELPHIA PA. 








BOOK. 














































ZO, til, 


rs 
silv ered 
Every 
, dozen 
nted, 
zk, RL 
n Dress 
or Sys- 
neysill. 


















GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 





AMERICAN HOUSEKEEPING 





“LL? = 


iI 














Mrs. Granam.—* I ITAVE JUST BEEN READING ‘AMERICAN HOUSE- 
KEEPING,’ AND LIKE IT SO WELL THAT I HAVE ORDERED A COPY 


FOR MYSELF AND ANOTHER FOR A FRIEND 
Miss ALCoTT.— 


OUT IT FOR TEREE TIMES ITS COST.”’ 


rita 4 MONTHS cnt 106, “srines. 





es ES, MAMA AND I THINK IT ISTHE BEST AND HAND- 
SOMEST LADIES’ MAGAZINE PU BLISHED; WE WOULD NOT BE WITH- 


¢A LADIES’ HOME JOURWAL- 









T 1s one of the most charmingillustrated ladies’ m: 
zines published. 


Every number is filled with enter. 
taining stories, sketches and all manner 
of usetul knowledge for the household, 
Its departments 


KITCHEN AND DINING ROOM 


Ti dara &- articles, telling how toeconomize 
in the kitchen and how to give dinners, 
New and selected receipts, 


| MOTHER'S CORNER subjects 
|| pertaining to the care of children, hints 
Will! to young wives, etc., ete. Articles from 

| eminent physicians. 
Art, new nee- 


ART AND FASHION outa taney 


work, directions for ew pany and cro- 
cheting. The latest fashions illustrated, 
with a well-written article describing 
dress and material. 
OUR LETTER BOX !.:%!s¢°rer%: 
ment we print 
letters from our subseribers relating to 
cooking, children’s interests, home 
adornments—in fact, everything for the 
well-being and happiness of the home, 
EXCHANGE Under this heading we 
willinsertnoticeSFREB 
from our lady subscribers ONLY, who 
have articles they desire to exchange. 











Do not miss this rare chance, but send in 10 cents for four months’ trial subscription at once, or send us a club 
of five at 10 cents each and we will send the paper to you four months FREE. 
Remember, this offer is good for a short time only and is made simply to introduce AMERICAN HOUSEKEEPING 


‘& new FOR’ w fy it is sure to receive a heart 


2.00 FO 


$1.00, we will send one copy of THE 


To any one whowill send us ry o yearlys 


welcome w a once known. 


bscertbersto AMERICAN HOoUSIDKEEPING, with 
EVE R Y-DAY COOK BOOK, containing 320 pay 


With over FO R Si. for cooking (regular price $1.00), FREE Am. Housekeeping, 143 LaSalle § St. Chicago, ! 





FACIAL BLEMISHES. | 


the Largest Lstablishment in the World for 
their Treatment. Facial Development, Hair 
and Sez alp, Superfluous Hair, birth Marks, 
Moles, Warts, Moth, Freckles, W rinkles, 
Red Nose, Acne, P imples, BI'k Heads, Scars, 
Pitting, etc., and ot tteneme nt. Send 
10c,. for book of 50 4th edition, 
Dr. JOHN i. PWwoob BURY, 

87 North Pearl St., Albany, N. Y. 
Established 1870. Inventor of Facial 
3 sansa . Springs, ete, Six Parlors, 





sons 12 (HieFREMEDIES| 
eel FAMILIES “TRAVELERS 
510 = WITH FULL INSTRUCTIONS 
FILLS A WANT | 














“RICE &CO.| 
- AUBURN,NY! 























N K BLACK 1 VIOLET 
PINK | Ht CREEN 
You can make it yourself without the sli ‘ble, and ats 


saving of 200 per cent. with WALPOL’ INK "POW WDERS, 
which will yield several quarts of the best Ink in the world. 
Package of eit! rer color 25 cents. Liberal discount in Jarge pack- -—— 
ages to parties desiring to make Ink for sale. Used extensively by 
Schools, Banks, Merchants, and Blank Book — ufacturerse Full — 
information by circular, free by mail. Add 
ALPOLE DYE AND CHEMICAL “QOMPANY, 
189 Milk St., Boston, Mass., U.S. 











COLD WATCHES 


We will give to the First 
100 persons teiing us 
the Longest Verse in the Bible, / 
before May 15th, the fol-\ 
lowing valuable presents: To 
ane first person giving the 

RsWer & Solid G 





we north $87 535 to the second a 
Solid_Gold Chate- 


« 
some SilverNicke iw atch 
Sd em-winding and stem-set- 
r); and to each of th e next 
72 an Elegant Rolled Gold 
¥F e Kin set with ten 
ing <* are or ten Persian Rubies. With youranswer 
stamps, postal-note or silver) for which we will 
uoU c ! ed Catalogue for 1888 and 
THE HOUSEHOL D PIL OT, one of the best month! y public: 
tions in New England, for six months, which paper will an- 
nounce the result of the contest, with the names and addresses 
of the winners, The above liberal offer is made solely to intro- 
duce our Catalogue into good homes, where, we feel sure, our 
goods will find ready purchasers, Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money Refunded. Give full name and address, o 
Yale Art Works, 








New Haven, Conn. 








Wit 
SOL 


,AND NEVER 
WEAR OUT. 
by Jewelers. By mail, 25c. Circulars, free. 
J. S. Birncu & Co., 184 Lewis Street, N. Y 





===seCORPUS L EAR 
will ree futat the rate of No to 15 
lbs. per month without in any way 
affecting the general health. Gc, in 
slamps for circulors covering teati- 
monials. Addrexs CoRPUS LEAN CO.,, 
2315 Madison Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MADE 








ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS, 
simply stopping the FAT-producing 
qualities of food. The supply being 
stopped the natural working of the 
eystem draws on the fatin the system 
and at once reduces weight. 








If you are not, 
yes ~~ join 


ARE YOU MARRIED 


his society, which pays its members? 
arri Circulars free. PeUtos : oN. 
saris MM SOcLITY. Box 46, Minneapolis, Minn, 


By return mail. Full Descrintion Moody’s 
New Tailor System of Dress.Cutting. 
MOODY & CO., Cincinnati m. ©. 


And 








CALLISTER. Mes. mene 4. Bian ss St 





4 remem 














mention GODEY'S LADY'S BOOK. 








GODEY’S LADY’S 


PE Toy the | 





child likes 
best | 


We take pleas- 
ure in inform- 
ing our patrons 
thatourstock of 
the celebrated 


ANCHOR | 
STONE | 
BUILDING 
BLOCKS, | 


com ple tel ys sold out bef re Christmas, is now re Nenishe¢ 
and fuily assorted, and solicit renewal of their kind | 
orders. The prive-list will be forwarded gratis on | 
application to 


F. AD. RICHTER & CO., 


NEW YORK, 310 BROADWAY, or LONDON, E. 
1 RAILWAY PLACE, FERCRUBCE STREET. 





C., 





MADE ‘WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’s: 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 





COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


Elegant Form 





BOOK, 


MIS. E, M, WAN BRUNT" so 
[ass REFORM PARLORG 


39 EAST 19TH STREET, 
BET. BROADWAY & 4TH AVE., NEW YORK. 


SOLE AGENT for Miss C. BATES celebrated 
Hygienic and Artistic Underwear for Women 
and Children, all being made under the super. 
vision of the 

BOSTON DRESS REFORM COMMITTEE. 

yooi it Fitting Undergarments in Silk, 

Wool, Merino and Lisle to order, if desired. 
The BATES WAISTS, a specialty. 

Also, a full line of Ferris & Bros. Celebrated 
goods. ‘*Common Sense” Corded Waists for all 
ages, Dress Forms, Stocking Supporters, Abdominal 
Bandages, Breakfast Corsets, etc. 








CORSETETTES 
FOR SEA SHORE BATHERS, 
Send for Illus d C 
end for Lo ding atalogue. 
Orders by mail a specialty. 














HEALTH 
PERFECTLY 


COMFORT | COMBINED IN 
MADAME FOY’S 
SkirtSupporting Corset 


It is one of the most popular in the market and for 
sale by all leading dealers. Price by mail $1.30. 


FOY,HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn, 





THE BEST 


INVESTMENT 


for the Family, the School, or the Profege 
sional or Public Library, isa 
copy of the latest issue of Webster’s Unabridged, 


Besides many other valuable features, it contains 


A Dictionary 


of 118,000 Words, 3000 Engravings, 


A Gazetteer of the World 


locating and describing 25,000 Places, 


A Biographical Dictionary 


of nearly 10,000 Noted Persons, 


All in One Book. 


3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more Illustra: 
tions than any other American Dictionary. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Pamphlet free. 

«& & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mose, 


OPIUM & bi498 CURED 


At home. No pain or nervous shock. Sma!! expense. 
The LESLIE E. KEELEY CO., Dwight, Ill. 





aL 


Tar PACER ren 





In writing piease mention GODEY’S S$ LADY’S BOOK. 





GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 
“BATH NIGHT” OR “THE KNIGHT OF THE BATH.” 








T is specially recommended for Infants and 
Children, because it is perfectly pure, and does not 











ZZZTZETTTZ™ 


irritate their delicate sensitive skin, nor make 




















L : their little eyes smart. It lasts so long that 
/1 is certainly the CHEAPEST as well as the BEST Toilet Soap. 


It makes Children feel comfortable, and hence happy after | 

















their bath and by its use the natural softness and bright- 





ness of their complexions are improved and preserved. 
The Great Authority on the Skin, the Late 


+ + Gir Erasmus Wilson, F.R.S. + + 


PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS OF ENGLAND. 
calls it a ‘BALM FOR THE SKIN,” and strongly 
recommends its use for the complexion. 


TABLETS 6d. & Is. Each. | !NSIST_ON HAVING 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, |\* PEARS’ * 


REGISTERED. 


PEARS’ soap has been established one hundred years; has 
received fifteen International Awards, and is now sold in every 
city in the world. 


§ In writing please mention GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK, 






































GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 


—— — 
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It goes right into your bichon, laundry 

and house- cleaning departments, and takes 

“p> the drudgery out of all work the aim of 

S)which is cleanliness. Pearline is_ the 

greatest known detergent. Economical, 

saves time, clothes and paint, in fact it 

is the 19th Century means of a 

things perfectly clean with reduce 

labor. Millions use it. Millions more 

will. Beware of peddled imitations. JAMES PYLE, New York, 


BYNTERESTING 
+—TOLADIES>- 


Ladies all appreciate lovely things, and like 
to ornament their homes. If they only knew 
how easy they could procure the prettiest of 
ornaments and at the same time benefit them- 
selves, they would all take advantage of this 
excellent opportunity. A magnificent package 
of beautiful oleographic and chromatic samples 
of the lithographic art is mailed to any one who 
purchases a box of the genuine Dr. C. McLANE’s 

Spr6CT Spit AE S Celebrated Liver Pills from their druggist, and 


mails the outside wrapper, with 4 cts. in stamps 


and their address plainly written, to FLemMIne 
& MUSTARD. tics 
. 
SOLD ONLY IN FULL WEIGHT SEALED PACKAGES. 
Gosranteed absolutely pure, and warranted to excel aN 9 
pte a others in strength, richness, flavor and cleanliness. > 


D U RK E E S| PREPARED 
——— GLU E. 
SALAD DRESSING °c vg 

UNEQUALLED FOR of any other liquid glue. 


EXCELLENCE It holds like a vise. It mends everything. 
mamas tag erst rte te 
8 8 pre w 
care ; al its ingredients are of the purest and dest; THE STANDARD FOR THIRTY YEARS. 
and will keep good for years. 2 ounce bottle 25 cents, with brush. 
sewers oe ALL IMITATIONS SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


In writing pt tease mention GODEY'’S LADY’S BOOK. 




















